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Cruises to the baad. of thee! 


GOLDEN CARIBBEAN 


eee counts in planning a cruise to 


the Golden Caribbean and officers and men 
of Great White Fleet ships are experienced for 
they have been cruising in Tropical waters for 
the last quarter of a century. 


That 1s the reason why tourists enjoy the charm 

of the “Spanish Main” when traveling on these 

| beautiful vessels built especially for service in the 

Tropics. Wide decks on which to dance and 

lay. All outside rooms, good beds, excellent 

ie and the fine degree of personal service that 
makes sea travel a luxury. 


Great White Fleet ships leave 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


twice every week on cruises lasting from 9 to 24 
days. Only first class passengers are carried and 
all' shore motor trips, hotel and railway accom- 
modations, etc., are included in the price you pay 
for your ticket, emphasizing the claim of the Great 
White Fleet that “every passenger is a guest.” 


Address Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1632 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


VISIT Write for illustrated free booklets 
Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica 


Havana PortAntonw one Port Limon 
Colombia K ngston Cristobal Spanish, Honduras 
Cartagena Guatemala British Puerto Cortez 

Puerto Colombia PuertoBarsios Honduras Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Guatemala City Belize ela 
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4-Wheel 
Brakes 
for Safety 
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THESE MODELS 


THE SPECIAL DELIVERY is a speedy 
and sturdy %-ton truck, of 124-inch 
wheelbase, and admirably adapted for 
most any light- haul requirement. 


THE SIX-SPEED SPECIAL is a 1-ton 
job with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 
A speed for every need; power for every 
emergency. 


Model S is a general-purpose truck for 
regular hauling and delivery of 1% -ton 
loads. Supplied with either 4 or 6-cylinder 
engine. 

Model SF- 34, 4-cylinder, and Model SF- 
36, 6-cylinder engine. Both of 1%-ton 
capacity. 

Model SF- 46, 2-ton capacity, with 6-cyl- 
inder engine and 4 forward speeds. 
Models SD-44 and SD-46 (4 and 6-cylin- 
der). Heavy-Duty Speed trucks, especially 
designed for dump and trailer work. Four- 


speed transmission and cantilever rear 
springs. 












Always in the front rank 

in truck engineering, 
the International line of 
Speed Trucks is now offered 
with important improve- 
ments throughout, in design 
and construction. 

Greater economy in oper- 
ation, roomier bodies, new 
cabs, greater driving ease, fuel 
and air cleaners, longer and 
stronger frames. The same 
reliable spring suspension as 
before, and four-wheel brakes 
on every model! One of the 
examples of International 
advanced engineering is the 
Six-Speed Special—the only 
Heavy-Duty Speed Truck 
built with 6 speeds forward 


and 2 reverse. 








rovements 


in 


International 
4 and 6-cylinder 


Speed Trucks 


Capacities range from % ton 
to 2tons,andall 14, 144 and2- 
ton models areavailable with 
either 4 or 6-cylinder engine. 
There are bodies for every 
kind of work a truck must do, 
from economical excavation 
to delivery de luxe. There is 
speed for good going, plenty 
of power for bad, and sturdy 
stamina to stand up under 
every load. Trucks easy to 
rideand drive, easy to look at, 
easy to like! 

And every International 
Speed Truck is all truck—not 
a rebuilt passenger car in the 
line. Every one of them is 
built for work —and famous 
for it. And they are better 
trucks now than ever! 


In addition to the Speed Trucks, the 
International Line also includes 
Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 
2%-ton to 5-ton sizes, MotorCoaches, 
and McCormick-Deering Industrial 
9 Tractors. All are sold and serviced 
by 169 Company-owned branches 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and dealers everywhere. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (iNcoRPORATED) Chicago, Ill. 
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Odd Lots 


6 vy lot buying strengthens your financial holdings, because all 
of the burden is not on just one stock. 
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Unforeseen conditions might affect one stock. With your total 
holdings divided amongst eight or ten leading stocks a depression 
in any one of them would not materially affect you. 


For safety—diversify your buying—buy odd lots! 
Ask for Booklet F. 357 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir&(G 


ities { New York Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange N ew York 
Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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First Choice of the Nation 
for 1928 / 


Never before in the history of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company have Chevrolet dealers enjoyed such an 
enormous volume of sales and profits as during 1928 
—for the Bigger and Better Chevrolet has won a 
million buyers since January 1st! Month after month 
this amazing car has swept on to more and more 
spectacular heights of popularity—making and 
breaking new records of success with impressive 
regularity! Naturally, Chevrolet dealers throughout 
America have increased both their commerical 
standing and business stability as a result of this 
great volume of business—have become even more 
desirable organizations with whom to do business. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door 
Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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1000 Consecutive Hours! 


my 
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HIS actual test of perform- 

ance, 41 consecutive days and 
nights under full load, is tangible 
proof of Wisconsin stamina, de- 
pendability, and general service 
value. 


Wisconsin Motors are doing un- 
usual things every day, on many 
types of machines, in many 
branches of industrial service. Our 
records are open for your con- 
sideration. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE - WIS. 
Built in a full range of Sixes and Fours, 


from 20 to 150 H.P., for trucks, busses, 
tractors and construction machinery. e 
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Looking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


HIS issue contains the first of 

a series of articles by Thomas 
S. Holden on the Construction In- 
dustry. He traces its influence from 
the beginning of Man to the Air Age 
and shows the impact on construction 
of each new invention—fire, metal, 
the railroads, the automobile and in 
the future, the air ship. 

His next article will concern itself 
with the integration of the building 
industry, its many separate parts 
functioning independently yet with a 
result that to be stabilized and eff- 
cient, must be carefully measured and 
planned. It will open the vista of 
the building and construction that 


‘lies before us—the city, as well as the 


country, of to-morrow. 


Cities are both workshops and 
places of business but the city of the 
future will be much more than that. 
It will be a wide place in a vast sys- 
tem of rapid communication, a stop- 
ping point for a swiftly moving, rest- 
less people. But to build the city of 
to-morrow the construction industry 
will have to be better directed and 
more efficiently co-ordinated. Just 
how this basic and important indus- 
try is now functioning will be de- 
picted in a succeeding issue. 


66 HESE Working Wives,” 

an article contributed to 
Forses recently, has started a dis- 
cussion that has been taken up by 
other publications and become of na- 
tional interest. The Long Island 
Railroad became perplexed with a 
situation that developed soon after, 
when a demand was made by a group 
of railway clerks that married wo- 
men, whose husbands were employed, 
be dismissed. It developed that only 
a few women were involved but, as 
Mr. Potts pointed out, the number 
of married women who are earning 
their way, is as high as 35 per cent. 
of the number of women employed 
in so typical an American city as 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Bulletin, of Philadelphia, dis- 
cusses the effect on the employment 
of men if married women continue to 
fill so large a place in the business 
world, adding “there is need enough 
to-day of mothers at home — much 
more need than there is for their 
presence in business. The unneces- 
sary trek of mothers to the shop and 
office is a casual factor in the weak- 
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ln the old industrial 
centers of America, industry 
has reached that situation. You 
work and drive and push. But 
at the end of the year you are 
just where you were. 


Where your plant is it may 
always take “all the running you can do” just to keep up, 
—without progress, without profit. For America’s older 
industrial centers are over-crowded. Competition is inside 
your fence, as well as outside. 


Long since, America’s forward-looking industrial leaders 
have placed branch plants in the South, for production 
advantages and to serve the rich market. In the Atlanta 
Industrial Area is a group of such branches, started on a 
small scale, experimentally ; enlarged as the economies of 
operation proved themselves on a practical basis. 


Where these experimental units were, huge plants are 
operating, and more are being built. Their executives re- 
port large savings. While plants in other sections were 
losing money, those in the Atlanta area have paid, and 

paid well. 


Efficient Anglo-Saxon labor 
leads the listof reasons. Low taxes 
are a big factor. Power, at rates 





Send for this Booklet 

It contains the fundamen- 
tal facts about Atlanta as a 
location for your Southern 
branch. 


running you can 
do to keep in the 
same place” 
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Courtesy The MacMillan Co. 


“Here,” said the Red Queen, 
“it takes all the 


that compare with the lowest in 
America, is important on the 
list. Plentiful raw-materials 
within easy haul cut another 
slice from production costs. 
Buildings at 20% to 35% less 
than they cost elsewhere mean 
a big initial saving. These and a host of other factors are 
the reason all industry is studying the opportunities in 
the Atlanta Industrial Area. 

Atlanta is Distribution City to America’s fastest growing 
market. From here fifteen main lines of eight great rail- 
road systems radiate to reach seventy million prosperous 
people in a day’s ride. Men and merchandise may be 
routed to the rich South more economically from Atlanta 
than from any other point in the section. 

These statements are based upon painstaking surveys. 
The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is ready to make a special 
analysis of conditions here as they affect your business. 
At your request, without charge or obligation, a thorough- 
ly authenticated report will be laid on your desk in the 
strictest confidence. 

A brief note will bring you facts that may mean all the 
difference between profit and loss to your company in the 
years to come. Write 

INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
108 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Jadustrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN cA 
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cage  Addressograph profitably. 


you can use 
SALES PROMOTION 


& ~ ng jopes, Notices, Completed 
att Se neers notices, Subscription 
Sas House organs, Catalose, 
Bulletins, Price-lists, Post-cards. 





%RECORD-Keeping 





statements, Cost-keeping records, 


- =. Invoices, Job tickets, 
ia ges. ‘Machine and tool repair 
a PProduction orders, Store issues, 
Ste k ledger forms, Stock requisitions, 
Teouleting machine cards, Time tickets. 


—— i lists, Shop orders, 
ites: i ’ ca » shor 
Writtt wepaper bundle destinations, 


Order 





Drivers’ call tags. 


IMPRINTING — 

sats: Booklets, Blotters, Mailer 8 ripe, 

snore ane ges on postals, Wrappers, 
Folders, Swatches. 


XSHIPPING FORMS 
Addresses: Bills of lading, Row 


ippi Way bills, 
g envelopes, 
— | mage tm or in gangs. 


te sheets, 


%COLLECTIONS ses 
ills in: Bills, Collection Letters, “ cick 

- notices, Installment sam. 
di emiu’ * 
Mcter-reading or eceipts, Statements. 


XDISBURSEMENTS 
ints: Dividend checks, Pay-chec . 
Inbrieit sheets, Pay-envelopes, Pay-ro! 
_ receipts, Stock holders lists, 
Voucher checks. 
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Serer? ine Tags, Metal Labels. | a 


satisfactory net profit at the 


end of the year? Or will the pirates of modern 
















business, “rising costs” and “narrowing margins,” exact the 
tribute that is causing constantly decreasing net profits? 
Addressograph equipment will help you solve the problem. A few 


minutes spent in checking the Profit Analysis Sheet will demon 
strate to you the amazing versatility of Addressograph equipment. 


There are thousands upon thousands of concerns using Addressograph 


equipment for imprinting, 
ness forms 10 to 50 times 


listing and addressing 165 distinct busi- 
faster than with pen or typewriter. 


At your command and without cost or obligation are the services 
of the Addressograph Research Bureau — a centralization of proven 
facts and actual plans for economical name and data writing based 
on 35 years of experience of Addressograph users in over 3000 
different lines of business and non-commercial activities. 


If you desire, a survey will be made, without obligation, 


of your 


business to determine in a definite way how Addressograph 
methods will cut expenses and increase your net profits. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 
European head office and factory: London, England. 





Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. 


TRACE “ARK 


Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, Cardograph 
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automatic 
models 


Machines fér every 
size and kind of business. 
Prices from $20 to $4400. 
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ening of home influence and contro| 
in America as well as in its peculiar 
industrial problem.” 

However, there is the other side 
the changing of the home, the family 
fireside, the old homestead by eco. 
nomic factors far beyond the control 
of any group or opinion. This wil 
be discussed in future issues. 


66 OO often financial pro. 

grams are based on the cold 
logic of the situation. They ignore 
the human element. No plan for say- 
ing is adequate for an individual that 
does not allow for the person as he js 
—with all his instincts, impulses and 
frailties.” 

This is part of the practical wis. 
dom contained in an interview with 
Jean Arnot Reid, prominent among 
those women who are forging to the 
top in the banking world. She de- 
scribes various incidents in her con- 
tact with women depositors in the 
Bankers Trust Company. 

Women are of such importance as 
investors and _ spenders, resulting 
often from the inheritance of an 
estate which they do not know how to 


_|conserve, that the large banks have & 


special departments for their educa- 
tion. But investment schools are still 
needed for most women and not a 
few men. 

Miss Reid will sum up from her 
experience just how much of the 
man’s income the family may right- 
fully absorb. She also will present 
the business woman’s side. In view 
of the renewed controversy over the 
place of women in business, her 
views will have special force. 


HE credit stringency has be- 
Sap foremost in the con- 
sciousness of financially-minded peo- 
ple. Merryle Stanley Rukeyser has 
discussed the subject exhaustively 
with Secretary Mellon and Governor 
Young of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In a recent issue Mr. Rukeyser 
developed the fact that the bankers 
were losing control of the credit ma- 
chinery with such an abundance of 
corporation surplus available for 
loans. In the next issue he will 
present a valuable and timely sum- 
mary on whether “the present long- 
term era of prosperity will end when 
Calvin Coolidge turns over the keys 
of the White House to his successor. 


E will have another article soon 
by a noted churchman that will 
present some new ideas of religion, 
veering far off from the path of the 
old-fashioned “Bible pounder” and 
indicating that just as religious of 
ganizations are consolidating by re 
ducing the number of small, ineff- 
cient churches and consolidating vari- 
ous kindred sectarian groups, they 
have freed themselves from antl 





quated dogmas. 
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USINESS has started the final 
B quarter of the year very en- 
couragingly. 

By this time next month the elec- 
tion result will be known. The be- 
lief in high financial and business 
circles grows that Mr. Hoover will 
be elected. It was the election of 
President Coolidge which started the 
unparalleled boom the stock market 
has enjoyed. Wall Street bulls are 
hopeful that a Hoover victory will 
be greeted by a fresh demonstration 
of faith in the market’s future, see- 
ing that Hoover is regarded as quite 
as acceptable to business as was 
Coolidge. 

The stock market has already been 
carried to such heights that the bulls’ 
expectations may or may not be real- 
ized. The writer regards further 
improvement in industry and busi- 
ness as much more certain than fur- 
ther gains in stock prices should the 
voting turn out according to present 
indications. 

At the same time the speculators 
in control are so well fortified with 
capital and credit, and have repeated- 
ly proved themselves so adroit, that 
crossing swords with 


Says 


Business Better, 
Anticipating 
Hoover's Election. 
Stocks an Enigma 


out very frequently. For such the 
market has offered abundant oppor- 
tunities. One sad morning the op- 
portunity to get out at a profit, or 
without a loss, will have vanished. 

Money rates continue the domin- 
ating consideration marketwise. The 
extremely heavy October 1 settle- 
ments did not bring any unusual 
month-end flurry; the nine per cent. 
call rate touched in the third week 
of September was not again reached, 
the closing quotations for the month 
being eight per cent. Time money 
was held at seven and one-half per 
cent. 

Opinions differ sharply concerning 
the monetary outlook for the balance 
of the year. Many expect progres- 
sively higher rates during the Fall. 
The writer is inclined to think that 
the October will not be exceeded by 
any considerable margin during No- 
vember or the greater part of De- 
cember. What may happen at the 
year-end it is too early to guess. 

Bankers, particularly New York 
bankers, have already been bringing 
pressure to bear upon speculative 
borrowers to consolidate their posi- 


tion. There has been a tightening 
up of collateral demands, a stiffening 
of margins carried on loans secured 
by stocks. The Federal Reserve 
authorities have announced their 
readiness to facilitate commercial 
and agricultural borrowing at reason- 
able rates. The underwriting of 
new security offerings has been ma- 
terially curtailed during the last two 
months. Gold imports are another 
easing factor. 

Most basic industries are joining 
in the quickened pace. Generous 
crops have naturally caused irregu- 
larity in prices, but all commodities 
have not declined and live stock 
prices continue profitable. Construc- 
tion has declined rather sharply here 
and there, but at other centers it has 
touched new peaks. Motor manu- 
facturers are breaking records, 
thanks to their production and sell- 
ing ingenuity. The steel industry is 
operating at four-fifths of capacity, 
representing a distinct gain. Non- 
ferrous metals are enjoying something 
of a boom. 

Employment returns are cheering, 
and it is hoped that large-scale con- 

struction activities will 





them must be regard- ( 
ed as dangerous. Some 
day the market will 


RATIO of BROKERS’ LOANS to MARKET VALUE of LISTED STOCKS 
(New York Stock Exchange Figures Used ) 


contribute to avoid a 
repetition of last Win- 
ter’s severe unem- 





break—and in my 10°5 


judgment it will break 
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Railway traffic is 





very badly. But there 10-0 Al 


quotations will not 


now running ahead of 
a year ago and the lat- 
est monthly _ state- 
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N Finally, there has 
appear to be the most been very emphatic 
advisable at this junc- PN , i! betterment in senti- 
ture. There are times | 8°5 ‘ ment throughout the 
when cautious invest- se business world—this 
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port of Exchange 


jor a Thousand Cities 


Channels of commerce in America are changing more and 
more to run vertically across the map instead of horizontally. 
And shippers are discovering the advantageous location of New 
Orleans. Shipping by rail to New Orleans for export, they are 
being served in a speedy, efficient and satisfactory way by port 
shipping facilities that are world-renowned. 


They are discovering, too, the capability of Taz CANAL BANK 
of New Orleans, which having the experience of ninety-seven 
years behind it, and the wisdom of 1928 within, is singularly 
fitted to handle all the financial affairs of American business in 
the South. 


Capital and Surplus Over $9,000,000 


Send for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, which outlines an interesting side of 
the South’s Commercial Progress since 1831. 
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Benito Mussolini 


HERE can never be a dictator 

in the United States. Editors 

have queer ideas, however, and 
one of them has asked me to outline 
some of the things a business states- 
man might do, if he were made a sort 
of an American Mussolini. He prob- 
ably chose me for this job because he 
knows I am one of the few in this 
country who has no political ambi- 
tion, and is content to remain an 
American citizen. 

The other fellow’s job always looks 
attractive. Most of us have had mo- 
ments when we felt we would like 
to clean house for the Government, 
but when a job is handed to us on a 
silver platter, it is not quite so easy 
as it has seemed. 

There are both tangible and in- 
tangible things a Dictator might do 
and I find it a little hard to decide 
where to have mine begin. Fortun- 
ately, I am not bound by traditions. 
It is not necessary for my Dictator 
to be ferociously military. He need 
not wear a sword or a cocked hat. 
As a matter of fact he must not, for 
the specifications call for a business 
executive, 

I think the first thing such a man 
would think is that the organization 
which he is to head must continue 
after he is dead. It must keep on 
going efficiently. Right here, we 
bump up against the difference be- 
tween the ordinary Dictator and the 
kind I shall assume a business execu- 
tive should be. 

The regulation Dictator, no matter 
how patriotic, has always seemed to 
think in terms of merely imposing 
his will and wisdom upon his people 
while we lived. He has governed 
through delegates and bureaus, and 
when he has died, as all Dictators 
must, he has left his country in the 
lap of the gods, dependent for its 
continued prosperity upon those who 
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a Business 
Mussolini 


Might Do 
in America 
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pick up the reins of government 
which he has dropped. 

My Dictator shall be a different 
type.. He shall recognize that only 
by raising the standard of his people 
to the point where they can govern 
themselves, can he leave his country 
better for his dictatorship. It is not 
enough -to leave a government of 
bureau heads who will think for the 
people. He must leave behind him 
a people who will think sanely for 
themselves, to the end that sound 
government may continue. This may 
seem to imply some criticism of the 
ability of this country to govern it- 
self at the present time. This is not 
so. We are past the point where 
“a little education is a dangerous 
thing,’ and have become a self-gov- 
erning democracy of an educated 
people. 


T is the purpose of my Dictator, 

however, to improve that govern- 
ment and he must recognize that any 
government by the people can be im- 
proved only by raising the quality of 
the people. So I will have my Dic- 
tator deal with the intangible things 
first, and light anew the fires of 
American idealism; fires which al- 
ways burn, but sometimes smoulder. 
They burn low at times, because of 
American self-consciousness—a fear 
which some seem to have, that some- 
one will detect their better selves, and 
think they are peculiar. It needs but 
a match to light these fires. 


Woodrow Wilson fanned them — 


into flame, and it was the tragedy of 
a generation that he lacked the prac- 
tical touch to translate his ideals into 
being, or to tell which were capable 
of real accomplishment, and which 
were beautiful phrases. 

The seeds which he sowed will live, 
for he reached the hearts of his 
people, and his ideals are lying latent 
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“TF I were----”’ 


OW often you hear men 
proclaiming what they 
would do if they were Presi- 
dent of the United States or 
the Mussolini of America or 
some other personage wielding 
untrammeled power. What 
would you do? It is a fas- 
cinating theme. Of late two 
prominent gentlemen, Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, 
have been voicing their ideas 
of what should and should not 
be. done. 


We asked a notable busi- 
ness leader, Irving T. Bush, to 
enumerate what business and 
the nation most needs. Mr. 
Bush is the creator of the 
unique Bush Terminal in 
Brooklyn and of other highiy 
successful enterprises here and 
in London. Also, he is vice- 
president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 


What he says will interest 
you and set you thinking. 


—THE Eprror. 
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there. He performed a great service 
by lighting the fires of American 
idealism, but he will go down to his- 
tory as a President who dreamed 
great dreams, and died unhappy be- 
cause they failed of accomplishment. 
I will therefore make my Dictator 
a practical idealist—a man who will 
dream of better things for his people, 
but always ask, are they practical? 
Can they be done, or am I wasting 
time and strength and, what is vastly 
more important, my precious oppor- 
tunity in visioning rainbows? 
My Dictator, too, shall ask his 


it is necessary, if we are to accom- 
plish those things that our destiny 
demands, that we make others under- 
stand what we know ourselves, that 
it is not our purpose to be harsh be- 
yond the point where the good of 
everyone is promoted by respect for 
obligation. 

We must make others know that 
we want them to be prosperous, and 
will help them in any unobtrusive way 
we can. There is prosperity for any- 
one who is willing to work for it, if 
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owns a part of the wealth of a na- 
tion is on the road to good citizen- 
ship. One who has had his savings 
taken away from him by the vultures 
of finance, who picked the bones of 
honest endeavor, is on the road to 
discontent and bad citizenship. 
Machinery of finance is essential. 
The business of the country cannot 
be conducted without it. Busines: 
progress would be paralyzed with- 
out our banking system, and our 
trade and security exchanges. They 
should not be interfered with, ex- 








people not to be ashamed of their 
ideals, but to cherish them though 
putting them always to the test 
of reality. He shall stand for 
those things which are fine in 
human relationship, but which 
.can be made real. Yet, even 
though he stands for practical 
idealism, he will not decry the 
purpose of those who are im- 
practical, of those who chase the 
rainbow bubbles of their imagi- 
nation—nebulous things which 
float just ahead. He will prize 
them for what they are—a spur 
to the imagination of the slug- 
gard, but will warn his people of 
their leadership. He will tell 
them it is not enough that a thing 
be fine in theory—it must be vital 
and practical, to do great good. 
So we will begin by taking the 
dollar sign from his public utter- 
ances. This does not mean that 
the dollar is not a most important 
part of our lives. We are a 
working people, and have raised 
the standard of our civilization 
through work. It is the earning 
of the dollar which has laid the 


What a Business Dictator 
Would Do: 


§ Light anew the fires of American 


idealism. 


§ Adjust the $ sign to life. 
§ Raise the standard of life. 


§ Safeguard the people’s invest- 


ments. 


§ Take Uncle Sam out of the ship- 


ping business. 


§ Build farm success on manufac- 


turing methods. 


§ Reorganize the foreign service. 
§ Adhere to the World’s Court. 
§ Create a Department of Educa- 


tion. 


§ Co-ordinate Labor and Capital. 


cept to promote the interest of 
business and to protect the sav- 
ings of the people. It is impor- 
tant to everyone that dishonesty 
be eliminated. It is of the first 
importance to those who conduct 
those banks and exchanges that 
just suspicion may not rest 
against their motives. 

In seeking the ideal of hon- 
esty, I would not have my Dic- 
tator impair machinery which is 
functioning efficiently, or impose 
regulations framed by untrained 
men not familiar with the neces- 
sities of business and finance. I 
would have him seek the co-op- 
eration of leaders in this field, to 
the end that they be protected in 
their business, and an end be put 
to the sale by unscrupulous char- 
latans of hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year of worthless 
securities to credulous investors. 

This is a delicate task. It can 
be done ignorantly and ruthless- 
ly in a way which will do more 
harm to the people of the country 
than a continuance of present 
conditions. It can be done sanely 
and intelligently to the benefit 





foundation for everything. It 





has given to our whole people a 
level of life and happiness which has 
never been enjoyed by the people of 
any other nation. There have been 
the favored few in each country, but 
here there has been created a com- 
fort for everyone, which others, call 
luxury. This has been done by the 
dollar, but we have not worked for 
its mere possession, but because by 
earning it we have been able to enjoy 
those things which make life worth 
living. We glory in this achieve- 
ment. Perhaps it is better to say that 
my Dictator will begin by adjusting 
the dollar sign so that all will under- 
stand its relationship to our life— 
that it is not an ideal in itself, but a 
means to our ideals. 

In dealing with those beyond the 
seas, he will cease to talk of “capacity 
to pay’—a phrase which sounds hard, 
and is misunderstood. We have not 
intended it to mean the utmost pound 
of flesh, but merely the capacity of a 
debtor to meet his obligations, when 
they have been measured by the 
standard of friendly relationship, 
with full sympathy for his difficulties. 
Our actions have proved this, but 
the phrase has been unfortunate, and 


we raise the standard of life in back- 
ward countries, so that their prosper- 
ity and our own go hand in hand, by 
increasing the productiveness, and 
with it the consuming power of the 
people of the world. 

If my Dictator stands for this kind 
of practical idealism, he will not only 
lead the thoughts of his own people, 
but will make them better under- 
stood abroad, and give an impulse 
to finer ideals throughout the world. 
I would not have him meddle with 
affairs with which we have no con- 
cern. Leadership in thought is 
enough. 

When it comes to tangible things, 
he must still deal with the dollar. It 
is not enough that it be earned—it 
must be protected. He shall insist 
that it is the duty of government to 
provide law and order, to promote 
opportunity for the individual, and 
to protect his savings. 

afeguarding of the savings of 
the people is the first tangible thing 
I will have him undertake. He must 
leave behind him a contented people. 
The money they have earned must 
be protected. A man or woman who 


of every one. Leaders in the 
field of finance are alive to the 
importance of this problem, and are 
struggling to solve it through their 
own regulations, the establishment 
of better business bureaus and other 
agencies. I will have my Dictator 


‘strengthen their hands. 


Losses will always be made be- 
cause progress comes through taking 
chances, and all chances cannot be 
successful, but the deliberate sale of 
worthless securities and unfair over- 
capitalization can be stopped. Those 
who prey upon their fellow citizens 
with the name of “bankers” to 
which they are not entitled, upon 
their doors, can be eliminated. We 
do not permit a man to practice law, 
unless he has been licensed by pub- 
lic authority, and he is debarred 
when his practice is not in accordance 
with legal ethics. We-do not per- 
mit a man to practice medicine, un- 
less he, too, has been authorized to 
do so. I would have my Dictator 


insist that no one should pose as a 
banker dealing in investment securi- 
ties, without a license and a re- 
sponsibility to public authority. I 
would have him take steps to purify 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ILL private 
automobiles be 
banned from 


the most congested 
streets at certain hours 
in large cities? 

Is America facing the 
extensive building of 
subways in many cities? 

Is elevated transporta- 
tion to be resorted to as one means of 
ameliorating existing unsatisfactory 
conditions, conditions which are 
steadily becoming worse in most 
places? 

Are electric street railways doomed 
or are their best days ahead of them? 

Is the motor bus multiplying inside 
city areas, or have their profits fallen 
short of expectation? 

Has the political and the public 
attitude towards street railways un- 
dergone a change for the better? 

Is the day near when the five cents 
fare, or other unremunerative fare, 
will be abandoned wherever its reten- 
tion is arresting the growth of rapid 
transportation necessary for the pub- 
lic’s comfort? 

These are some of the questions of 
wide popular interest which engaged 
attention at the annual convention of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation held last month at Cleveland. 

Briefly and broadly, the answers 
given in most instances were encour- 
aging. 


HE magnitude of the local 

transportation industry in the 
United States can be mirrored when 
it is realized that electric rail cars 
and buses combined carry 16,000,- 
000,000 persons annually, that the 
total invested is more than $6,000,- 
000,000, that there are in operation 
some 75,000 electric cars and 10,000 
buses, that work is provided for 300,- 
000 employees and that the companies 
have a million and a quarter of stock- 
holders. 

It may astonish you to learn that 
three out,of every four persons using 
local transportation, including private 
automobile owners, ride in either 
street cars or buses. 

We all know that the growth of 
the automobile, and the more recent 
growth of buses, tend to make many 
cities more critical of their street 
car service. 

“We are not dependent upon you 
any more and we will see to it that 
you are kept in your place,” was a 
stand rather commonly taken by the 
public. 

This unfriendliness, this hostility 
seriously crippled many companies. 
Not a few were forced into bank- 
ruptcy, some out of business entirely. 
Although costs of everything else 





Buses vs. 


Street - ® ars : te comfort approaching, 
The Outlook 


By B. C. Forbes 


went up, local transportation com- 
panies were expected to get along on 
the pre-war five certs fare. Of 
course, in most places it simply 
couldn’t be done. 

New York, incidentally, is a shin- 
ing example of _ shortsightedness 
towards local rapid transit companies ; 
politicians discovered that demands 
for the continuance of the five cents 
fare proved popular clap-trap and 
many users of local transportation 
are only now beginning 
to realize that they would 
have been infinitely bet- 
ter off had the companies 
been permitted to charge 
fares which would have 
kept the building of ad- 
ditional facilities in pace 
with the pressing de- 
mands. 

A saner attitude is 
making headway 
throughout the country. 
The average street dar 
fare now is a fraction 
above eight cents, and 
the indications are that it 
will steadily creep nearer 
the ten cents average 
which the operators de- 
clare is absolutely essen- 
tial if the social needs of 
urban people are to be 
satisfactorily met. 

More and more it is 
being recognized that the 
street car is the best 
means for effecting rapid 
transportation in many 
communities and that its 
place cannot be taken 
efficiently or profitably 
by buses. 

The real place of the 
bus is likewise being 
better understood, and 
progress is being made 
in assigning to each, the 
street car and the bus, its 
logical place. 

Competition has be- 
stirred many traction 


companies to improve their facilities 
The old-fashioned, 
hard-seated, crudely-designed street 
car is being supplanted by vehicles 


very greatly. 
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design, equipment 
not to say matching, 
those of the most attrac- 
tive buses. And leaders 
of the traction industry 
are determined to go 
much further in this di- 
rection in order to meet 
the desires of their pa- 
trons. The more liberal attitude now 
coming into vogue regarding fares 
will make progress practicable and 
reasonably profitable. 

Here are answers furnished by 
Joseph H. Alexander, president of 
the Cleveland Railway Company and 
chairman of the Committee on Motor 
Vehicle Information, to vital ques- 
tions brought before the convention: 

“There will be a continuation of 
purchases of buses by electric rail- 
ways but probably not to such a great 
extent as in 1927. Most new buses, 
particularly in large cities, will be 
used for feeder and 
crosstown service, but in 
the smaller cities there 
will be some replacement 
of car lines by bus oper- 
ation. In most cities 
bus service operated by 
other than electric rail- 
ways has been reduced 
or eliminated, but inter- 
urban operation by other 
companies is still on the 
increase. Bus operation 
is not yet yielding a fair 
return on the investment 
if considered purely from 
the standpoint of net in- 


come. If, however, it is 
considered from the 
standpoint of saving 


over cost of street car 
operation in similar dis- 
tricts, its operation is 
amply justified from the 
investment standpoint. 
“The trend toward 
more luxurious coaches 
for interurban operation 
and higher powered and 
better coaches for city 
operation is continuing. 
There is a tendency to- 
ward higher bus fares 
than previously. One 
particularly outstanding 
example is Kansas City, 
whose bus fare increased 
from 10 cents to 15 
cents during the last 
year. Interstate bus 
operation is increasing 
slightly. In some sections 
there is a belief that there will not be 
a very great development in the bus 
field, but replies from the majority of 
districts indi- (Continued on page 40) 
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HE human race is never sat- 
isfied. Primitive man _ got 
tired of raw fish and berries, 
discovered fire and learned to cook. 
The smoke of the fire in his cave was 
disagreeable; so he made a hole in 
the ceiling and invented a chimney. 
Caves and protected spots in the 
woods served well enough as shelter 
for his family for a few thousand 
generations, but aspirations toward 
comfort and security and social pres- 
tige made him want a house. These 
are the primitive inventions that 
started us on the road to civilization. 
Every new invention that has 
changed and enlarged our mode of 
life has been accompanied by some 
new development in construction. 

The awakening of religious ideals 
called forth the altar and the temple. 
The need of the chieftain for im- 
pressing the populace with the maj- 
esty of government made him want a 
palace (to-day we call it the capitol 
or the town hall) and also a monu- 
ment when he died. When skilful 
workers decided to make bows and 
arrows for the hunters, they had to 
set up workshops; to-day we call 
them factories. Trade sprang up and 
called for the market place, the store, 
the warehouse. Money was invented 
and we had to have a bank. 

And so the story can be carried 
down the line, not forgetting how the 
spread of learning and education has 
necessitated schools and colleges and 
libraries, how modern science has 
demanded laboratories. and hospitals, 
and how modern needs for recreation 
and entertainment have resulted in 
clubs, theatres, and movie palaces. 

Transportation is one of the most 
important factors in civilized living; 
every new mode of transportation, 
from the two-wheeled chariot to the 


onstruction— 
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tri-motored airplane has called for a 
paved highway, a railway road-bed, 
a stable, a garage, a terminal station 
or an airport. New inventions and 
new activities demand appropriate 
housing not only as efficient shelter 
but also as permanent and visible 
expressions to the world of their 
nature and importance. The history 
of construction (including structural 
art and structural science, architec- 
ture and engineering) is the history 
of human progress, of what we call 
civilization. 

Consider the larger phases of eco- 
nomic progress of our own country 
within -vecent times. The period 
from 1870 to 1890 was one of enor- 
mous expansion, and the principal 
factor in that era of expansion was 
the building of railroads. The build- 
ing of each road was in itself an 
enormous construction project. The 
opening up of communication and 
trade led not only to the development 
of new agricultural lands but 
also to the building of new 
cities all over the country. 

The great Railroad Age was 
an age of construction. The 
building of cities and of in- 
dustry and trade in new areas 
is what provided customers 
for the services of 
the railroads and 
made them ulti- 
mately profitable. 

The next peri- 
od of expansion 
in the United 
States was the 
Age of Industrial 
Development, say, 
from 1896 to 1914, the period 
when machinery was applied 
to manufacturing on a large 
scale, when the large indus- 
trial corporations were formed, when 
power was fast replacing hand labor. 
This era brought with it new types 
of factory construction, the sky- 
scraper, the full development of 
steel-frame building construction, and 
increased population of industrial 
and commercial centers, which de- 
manded new kinds of buildings and 
increased volume of construction 
work, 

Following the war, the present 
decade, which may be properly called 
the Automobile Age, has seen a new 
expansion of business and prosperity 
and construction activity. While many 


factors have contributed to the amaz- 
ing growth and prosperity of America 
in the past ten years, the one thing that 
has done more than anything else to 
transform the customs and modes of 
life of all the people has been the 
development of the automotive in- 
dustry. Not only has this industry 
provided a new means of transporta- 
tion and put it into practically uni- 
versal use; unhampered by tradition, 
it has developed methods of mass- 
production, efficiency and cost-econ- 
omy that now set the pace for all 
industry. Now consider the thous- 
ands of miles of new highways, the 
hundreds of thousands of garages 
and filling stations, and all the fac- 
tories and all the sales-rooms that 
this young giant among our indus- 
tries has brought into being. 

The automotive industry doubled 
its production between the years 
1919 and 1923, in spite of the very 
serious depression of 1920 and 1921. 










This achievement could not have been 
effected if the construction industry 
had not been expanding at the same 
time and practically at the same rate. 

Construction, as always, was the 
first big industry to revive in 1921. 
Spurred on by the necessity of sup- 
plying an abnormal demand that had 
resulted from a fairly acute shortage, 
construction activity struck bottom 
and turned upward in the middle of 
1921, and has proceeded upward 
with only temporary interruptions 
ever since. Being the first important 
industry to receive augmented sup- 
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the Measuring 
Rod of Progress 


plies of capital to spend and put into 
the pockets of some four million 
people as purchasing power, it prob- 
ably did more directly and indirectly 
than any other industry to provide 
the new customers that made enor- 
mously increased sales of automobiles 
possible. It is significant that prac- 
tically all of the manufacturing in- 
dustries whose production 
volume doubled between 
1919 and 1925 were either 
those engaged in manufac- 
turing supplies for automo- 
biles and building or those 
directly dependent on these 
two industries “ 
for the sale x 
of their prod- 
ucts. 

The one 
notable 


ception to this last statement is the 
electric power industry. Its volume 
of production also doubled. But, 
while in the past four years automo- 
bile production and construction have 
slowed down to something near a 
stable rate, production of electric 
power has continued to increase 
rapidly. It looks now as if the power 
industry is to be the next one to 
create by its expansion increased 
wealth and prosperity for the people 
of this country and put into their 
pockets increased purchasing power 
to spend on more automobiles, bet- 
ter homes, improved cities, greater 
comforts and conveniences of life. 
A few days ago I amused myself 
by checking over the classified tele- 
phone directory of Detroit. I found 











that approximately 20 per cent. 
of the space in the book was 
devoted to firms engaged ' 
either in construction processes or in 
supplying construction materials. To 
find that the percentage was so high 
was a surprise to me. Knowing that 
Detroit had in recent years enjoyed 
a big industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion with an enormous population 
increase, it was easy to see that this 
percentage might be typical only of 
such a large and rapidly-growing 
center. 

Then I checked over the Milwau- 
kee classified directory. Milwaukee 
is a smaller city than Detroit, sub- 
stantial and well-rounded in its ac- 
tivities, but with less rapid recent 
growth. In Milwaukee 15 per cent. 
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of the listed names were of ‘firms 
directly engaged in the construction 
industry. This is probably a typical 
percentage for American cities of 
100,000 population and over. 

It interested me to carry this a 
step further and see what the per- 
centage is for the country as a whole. 
The per capita volume of construc- 
tion is much larger in big growing 
cities than in small towns and rural 
districts. 

I found that the Census of 1920 
listed just about 3,000,000 people di- 
rectly engaged in construction pro- 
cesses, including architects, engineers, 
contractors, builders, carpenters, 
bricklayers and all the other building 
trades. This number must have in- 
creased considerably since 1920, 
though we have no later figures to 
show how much the increase has 
been. Doubled construction volume 
has not called for a doubling of the 
working force, because a large part 
of the increased volume has been 
taken care of by more regular em- 
ployment of the ex- 
isting members of 
the industry. But it 
is pretty well known 


. 


that many work- 
ers, released from 
employment in 
factories on account of increased use 
of machinery, have been absorbed 
into the construction industry. (This, 
by the way, illustrates another impor- 
tant contribution of a growing con- 
struction industry to the general 
welfare of the community). Even in 
1920, the number of people engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution 
of steel, cement, lumber, glass, lime, 
brick, radiators and all other building 
materials totaled well over 1,000,000. 

So, it is safe to say that in 1920 
there were about 4,100,000 people 
earning their livelihood in the con- 
struction industry, this being 10 per 

(Continued on page 48) 











EAR movements can, perhaps, 

be best understood by regard- 

.ing them as expressions of a 
general public Will to Sell. How- 
ever, the will or resolution to sell has 
quite a different origin from the will 
or resolution to buy. The latter is 
some sort of a spontaneous expres- 
sion of natural optimism or of that 
phase of human nature which Alex- 
ander Pope referred to when he said 
“Hope springs eternal.” 

On the contrary, the Will to Sell 
runs counter to the natural human 
tendency. It is a resolution forced 
upon the mind from without and not 
one which springs spontaneously 
from the instincts of the mind itself. 
Otherwise expressed, the love of life 
is innate in all of us, optimism is 
largely an expression of this love of 
existence; and the possession of even 
that minimum of optimism which 


When Will the Bull Market 
Come to an End? 


By Paul Clay 


are complex and variable. They con- 
sist in brief of all the manifold and 
various tendencies toward inflation. 
Some of these are an over-expansion 
of production, a great rise in com- 
modity and goods prices, an exces- 
sive increase in the physical volume 
of trade, a mushroom growth of in- 
ventories, a national mania for specu- 
lation in real estate or securities, or 
an excessive general tendency toward 
the promotion of new enterprises. 
By the word “inflation” we mean an 
unduly high ratio of current liabili- 
ties and commitments to current as- 
sets or ability to pay. Inflation ex- 
ists when the business men of the 
nation have contracted to pay more 
than they are going to be able to pay 


times this “actual demand” is in- 
flated and padded through excessive 
buying on credit, or with borrowed 
money, is never fully grasped by the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
who supply the goods. 

These business men rely upon the 
reality and permanence of this de- 
mand, raise their operations and bor- 
rowings to such a volume as to be 
able to supply it and thereby drift 
into inflated liabilities, which become 
insupportable as soon as the spurious, 
artificial demand disappears. 

While the inflating process is un- 
der way, every folly enhances the 
prosperity. For instance, the specu- 
lating builder of houses borrows 
heavily for such building, and uses 
the funds for wages and materials; 
the material dealer enlarges his in- 
ventory and perhaps also his plant 

to supply the greater demands; 





is essential to normal living 


the unusual growth in the number 





makes a man constitutionally a 
bull on the market. In their 
origins then, the Will to Buy is 
subjective, whereas the Will to 
Sell is objective. 

‘How then does this resolution 
to sell come into existence? 
That it does exist and that it 
does persist for long periods is 
witnessed by the bear movements 
of 1920-21, 1907, 1903 and 1873- 
77. In each of these instances 
the Will to Sell originated with- 
out any willingness and was fed 
and maintained through these 
long periods of months by ob- 


AVE you been through a de- 
pression, business or personal? 
It is easily recognizable. It is a period, 
as Mr. Clay points out, of debt paying; 
and debt paying means economizing; 
and this means reduction of incomes 
spreading to each class. A depression 
develops the Will to Sell. This is the 
reverse of the Will to Buy, the essence 
of the bullish state of mind, presented 
in a previous issue. 


of wage earners increases the 
installment buying of automo- 
biles and pianos and the local 
demand for the necessities of 
life; the dealers in groceries and 
clothing enlarge their business to 
meet this demand; real estate 
values bound upward in response 
to the growing population of the 
locality ; new small banks spring 
up to handle the local business, 
railroad spurs are built to serve 
the new locality ; and the munici- 
pality borrows money to pave 
the new streets. It is all an end- 
less chain of glorious prosperity 








jective forces rather than by sub- 
jective instincts. That a bear 
movement itself really is an expres- 
sion of the will or of the state of 
mind more than of any tangible eco- 
nomic conditions, may readily be 
demonstrated by trying to define the 
limits of a bear movement in terms 
of purely economic conditions. Such 
definition is simply impossible. 
4 
T has proven impossible to dis- 
cover from even the most elabo- 
rate studies of economic conditions, 
either the date of a commencement 
of a bear movement or the date or 
occasion of the ending of such a 
movement. Admittedly, the economic 
and psychological influences are 
inter-twined here as elsewhere; but 
the direct and contiguous force that 
pushes stock prices downward is the 
selling, which itself is the immediate 
result of the Will to Sell. 
Those factors and influences which 
combine to produce this state of will 


without some liquidation or selling. 

Thus inflation amounts to an em- 
barrassing financial situation, a con- 
dition in which business men are 
continually surprised at the magni- 
tude of their maturing liabilities and 
at the smallness of their bank bal- 
ances. They fall into this situation 
unconsciously through the over-opti- 
mism engendered by a long continued 
era of prosperity. 

Probably the most deceptive ele- 
ment in the Elysian prosperity which 
occurs around the end of a boom in 
business, is the greatness of the 
actual demand for commodities, 
goods and manufactures. To the 
business man, a sale is a sale and 
the question whether the buyer 
earned or borrowed the money is 
irrelevant. The record of monthly 
sales is assumed to be something 
absolutely beyond question like death 
and taxes; and the fact that in boom 


so long as the credits are forth- 
coming and the speculative build- 
ing keeps on; but when once the 
process reverses, the embarrassment 
and hard times are passed along 
through wage earner, material dealer, 
automobile maker, grocer, clothier, 
banker, railroad and municipality. 
{ 
HE point is that inflation rep- 
resents an abnormal accumu- 
lation of debt and that it takes a long 
time to pay off this accumulation. 
Each class of people respectively tries 
through economizing to reduce its 
indebtedness; and the economizing 
of each class amounts to a reduction 
of the income of all the classes from 
whom it buys. A business depression 
is an era of debt paying; and debt 
paying means economizing; and this 
means reduction of incomes; and 
such reduction creates the need for 
more stringent economizing. So it is 
that during a business depression— 
the only time when debts are re- 
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duced—it requires two to four 
months to pay off a debt 
which could be liquidated in 
boom times out of the earn- 
ings of one month. It is the 
length and complexity of this 
process of debt-paying that 
perpetuates the Will to Sell. 
These selling movements 
habitually originate in Wall 
Street for several reasons. In 
the first place, Wall Street 
financial opinion is the most 
expert opinion in the country 
and is, therefore, the quickest 
to perceive danger. Secondly, 
in the later stages of bull 
movements, there are always 
qaumerous pools operating in 
different stocks; and _ these 
pools whenever they find that 
they are failing to distribute 
their stocks to the public, are 
quick to dump them for what 
they will bring. Besides this, 
brokers’ loans are always large 
at such times; and the great 
Wall Street banks are quick 
to perceive monetary strain 
and to call in some of their 
demand loans in preparation 
for it. This calling of loans 
forces stock brokers to call 
for additional margins and 
brings on selling in New York. 


NOTHER factor in the 

earliest of the New York 
selling of stocks is that the 
perception of danger on the 
part of the interior is habitu- 
ally tardy by several months. 
Even so late as the Summer of 
1907, when the great bear 
movement of that time had 
been running for six months, 
some of the captains of indus- 
try in the interior were still 
saying that there was nothing 
the matter except in Wall 
Street. 

Accordingly, almost any 
bear movement consists of at 
least two distinguishable 
phases—first, the Wall Street 
liquidation, especially of mar- 
gin accounts, and second, the 
interior liquidation largely of 
stock certificates taken out of 
safe deposits. The latter 
phase shows itself during the 
third and fourth quarters of a 
bear movement; for during 
the first quarter thereof, gen- 
eral business is usually boom- 
ing, and even during the sec- 
ond quarter, the typical busi- 
ness man of the interior has 
not yet resigned himself to the 
necessity of selling stocks. 
Unlike Wall Street, he is not 
a dealer in capital or credits 
and has but little genuine un- 
derstanding of these matters. 
To buy stocks when business 
\s booming and sell them when 
it is keenly depressed is to buy 











Two-Line 
Editorials 


Wall Street assumes that Hoover’s elec- 


tion is certain. 
* * * 


Businesswise, a Happy New Year ts 


foreshadowed. 
* * * 


More mergers are in the making. 
| 

This isn’t an ideal time to go into debt. 
‘=a 8 


There’s little margin of safety in specu- 
lating on margin these days. 
x * * 


Mexico is handling herself better. 
*x* * * 


American manufacturers are becoming 
more at home in foreign trade. 
es 


Good oil stocks still look better than 


most varieties. 
x * x 


Profits lie in management and men 


rather than in merchandise. 
x * x 


Our infant flying industry is shooting 
- x ok Ok 


Get your Winter’s coal in now. 
x * x 


Railways are at last ordering equipment 


in volume. 
*k * * 


Dividend increases increase. 
x * x 


More chain stores are to be welded to- 
gether. 
* * * 

Fortunately America today has a strik- 
ing absence of strikes. 
. 2 @ 

Rents in most centers have passed their 
peak. 
x x x 
Pity the farmer who isn’t trying to save 
himself but relying on the politicians! 
. ¢ 6 


Flying will speed up long-distance train 

schedules. 
ee @ 

Research is the parent of prosperity in 
many industries. 

+o @ 

Europe had better not figure on Amer- 
ican investors buying any billions of repa- 
ration bonds. 

+ * 6 

Progressive: “Two Air Insurance Com- 

panies Being Organized.” 
x Ok Ox 


Cotton doesn’t look too dear. 
* 2 6 
Seventy-seven cities had 620 auto deaths 
in four weeks. Shocking! 
* ¢ 8 
September was the biggest month ever 
for the N. Y. Stock Exchange. But not 
for all speculators! 
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around the top and sell around 
the bottom. The stock mar- 
ket comes closer to responding 
to the position of credits than 
to any other economic factor 
or condition ; and it comes still 
closer to responding to credits 
plus sentiment. 

The sentiment engendered 
by a series of breaks in the 
market, or even by a single 
bad break is fear. The col- 
lapse of the extravagant hopes 
entertained at the peak of a 
bull movement serves merely 
to enhance this fear. It is a 
peculiar fact that a rapid de- 
cline in stock prices has a 
great power to unnerve the 
bravest of men. Men who 
would face a bayonet charge 
with calm courage will allow 
themselves to be hurried into 
precipitate, unwise selling by 
slumping quotations. At such 
times the banker fears that his 
bond account will not stand 
inspection, the merchant fears 
inability to meet his monthly 
settlements, the manufacturer 
fears the decline in sales and 
the piling up of finished in- 
ventories, the wage earner 
fears for his job and the stock 
broker fears for his margin 
accounts. 


S a consequence of this 

sentiment of fear all 
bear movements go too far— 
meaning that they go farther 
than is necessitated by the 
situation of credits. People 
keep on selling stocks even 
after they have sold enough 
to correct their financial posi- 
tion. 


A habit of mind is self-per- 
petuating. When one has 
formed the habit of believing 
that the stock market will 
rally after every break, he be- 
lieves it so thoroughly that in 
the end he buys during the 
early stages of the break that 
does not stop. Just so, when 
he has formed the habit dur- 
ing a bear movement or busi- 
ness depression, of believing 
that the stock market will 
break after every rally, he 
keeps on believing so and sell- 
ing stocks even after the eco- 
nomic causes for breaks in 
prices have ceased to exist. 

At both the peaks of bull 
movements and the bottom of 
bear movements, public opin- 
ion is tardy by several months 
in perceiving the chaneve in 
trend and situation. Tn other 
words. the public will is late in 
changing, and during the in- 
terval between the change in 
economic position and the 


(Continued on page 52) 





A huge passenger ship used in 
Western commercial service. 


T. T. Hull 


o HEN the curtain was drawn 
on the 1928 National Air 
Races and_ International 


Aeronautical Exposition, last month, 
in Los Angeles, every world record 
had been broken. It was three times 
larger than any similar evént in the 
history of aviation, its participants 
included a dozen European nations, 
and it was observed by perhaps half 
the air experts of two hemispheres, 
who joined in proclaiming it as 
marking a new chapter in aeronau- 
tics. It returned every dollar ad- 
vanced by its underwriters, paid all 
expenses, including $125,000 in cash 
prizes, and ended with a balance in 
the bank. 

As a result Southern California 
to-day is intensely air-minded and 
Los Angeles enters her claim as the 
“air capital of America.” Of 3,200 
commercial airplanes in use in the 
United States, more than 1,200 oper- 
ate in and out of Los Angeles. Gov- 
ernment reports indicate 66 per cent. 
of America’s commercial airplane 
business originates in or is California 
bound; the State. already has more 
airplane factories than any European 
nation except France. Los Angeles 
to-day does four times more air busi- 
ness per capita than any city, and 
twelve times more than New York. 


O understand this, one must 

_consider the advantages. The 
Pacific Coast is a region of great 
distances, and aircraft is the world’s 
greatest annihilator of space. South- 
ern California’s atmospheric and geo- 
graphic conditions are exceptionally 
good; the air is free from disturb- 
ances, and there are no high moun- 


1928 Air Races 

at Los Angeles 

Mark Aviation’s 
Strides 


WEST 


Courtesy Aero Digest 


tains. Due to climatic conditions, 
this area has more good flying hours 
per year than any other spot on earth 
—350 days annually, without snow, 
sleet, frozen ground, storms, or any 
other inclement weather. 

These facts, well known to avia- 
tors, have brought an inevitable con- 
sequence. All expert pilots want to 
fly in Southern California. As a re- 
sult, Los Angeles has more than 
2,000 trained aviators, 500 of whom 
are United States Army Reserve 
officers. 

Since manufacturing conditions 
were found to be good, and since 
America’s air business seemed to be 
gravitating toward this centre, the 
factories came, as a natural result. 

The residents of Los Angeles are 
“air-minded.” This interest began 
several years ago. As a matter of 
fact America’s zeal for flying seems 
to have started in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The first air meet on this 
continent took place at Dominguez 
Field, Los Angeles, in 1908. The 
first plane to take off from the water 
rose in the shadow of Coronado 
Island, while the history-making 
flights of the last five years all start- 
ed from Southern California. 

Notable among these was the 
United States Army around-the- 
world flight, which began at Clover 
Field, near Santa Monica. Captain 
Wilkins, starting from Los Angeles, 
flew the first single-engine plane that 
ever passed over the North Pole. 
The Southern Cross, which made the 
only flight over the Pacific to Aus- 
tralia, was reconditioned at- the 
Douglas plant, in Santa Monica. 
The epochal New York-to-Paris 

flight of Lind- 
bergh began at 
San Diego. 
The planes 
used in three of 


these history-making events were 
manufactured in or near Los An- 
geles. The four planes used in the 
Government’s round-the-world flight 
were designed and built by the Doug- 
las Aircraft Corporation, at Santa 
Monica. The ship of the Wilkins 
polar expedition was a Lockheed, 
designed and built at the Los Angeles 
factory, while the Spirit of St. Louis 
was designed and built especially at 
the Ryan plant, in San Diego. 

When Captain Wilkins finished 
his North Pole trip, Commander 
Byrd came to Los Angeles and placed 
an order for a Lockheed, to be used 
in his Antarctic expedition. When 
the pilots of the Southern Cross 
reached Los Angeles the Australian 
Government had _ cancelled their 
financial backing. Presently, how- 
ever, the flight was resumed and 
ended in success. Then it became 
known that two local citizens had 
secretly financed the flight. Upon its 
completion, these gentlemen wired 
the flyers in Australia, cancelling the 
debt, contributing, from their own 
pockets, some $70,000 in aid of 
world aviation. 


OLLOWING its “California 

hunch” the Government sent 
Major Clarence M. Young, Direc- 
tor of Aeronautics for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to Los Angeles. 
As a result of his investigations 
Captain Walter F. Parkin was ap- 
pointed as Supervising Inspector for 
the district and given three, later six, 
assistants. Captain Parkin was the 
first Supervising Inspector of Aero- 
nautics to be appointed by the United 
States Government. 

A conference with Captain: Parkin, 
at his Los Angeles headquarters, re- 
vealed the Government’s belief in the 
future of commercial aviation. 

“Within a radius of fifty miles of 
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By Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


Los Angeles the greatest air activity 
in the world exists,” Captain Parkin 
explained. “Thirty per cent. of all 
aerial activities in the nation are 
centered here, estimated on the num- 
ber of hours flown, and the equip- 
ment used. ‘Thirty-five per cent. of 
the personnel engaged in aviation— 
pilots, mechanics and manufacturers 
—also are located in or near Los 
Angeles, while the equipment used 
here is the best to be found any- 
where.” : 

California’s airplane factories all 
emanate newness. New hangars and 
assembling rooms are going up every- 
where. “Six months ago we were 
turning out one plane every sixty 
days,” said the manager of one plant. 
“Now we build one a week, and we 
soon will be able to turn out one a 
day.” 

At many plants one beholds the 
factory running at full capacity, with 
additional planes being assembled in 
the adjacent fields. All companies 
are from three to ten months behind 
with orders. 


N addition to the plants which 

manufacture planes, there are at 
least ten that produce airplane en- 
gines exclusively—engines that are 
designed and built entirely within this 
territory. A number of companies 
have been formed to supply airplane 
parts and accessories, another new 
line of industry in this busy world. 
_ There are to-day sixty-one airplane 
factories in the United States, fifteen 
in New York State, and twelve in 
Southern California. American air 
plants build twenty-one airplanes 
each working day; 20 per cent. are 
produced in Southern California. 

The California Corporation Com- 
missioner, during the last eighteen 
months has approved twenty-five 
jermits to companies “to engage in 


air transport, or to construct 
airplanes, motors and bodies, 
within the State.” These per- 
mits involve $50,000,000 in 
securities. 

In May, the city’s efforts 
to vote a $6,000,000 bond 
issue for the purchase of 
three municipal airport sites 
failed to produce the required 
two-thirds majority. This, 
however, resulted in but a brief 
delay. The City Council voted a 
special appropriation. The Harbor 
Board provided a repair depot and 
testing field for the Navy. The 
Western Air Express, which has 
Vale Field, the terminus for the 
Government mail route, expended 
$125,000 to transform the field into 
a semi-municipal port, installing a 
2,000,000 candlepower light, equip- 
ping it with more hangars, and se- 
curing a government rating. Corpora- 
tions met the situation by supplying 
privately-owned fields. 

Thus Los Angeles County has 
forty-two airports and landing fields. 
The movement is so pronounced that 
if the object you see in the distance 
doesn’t prove to be an orange grove, 
a golf course, a tourist hotel, or an 
oil field, it very likely will turn out 
to be an airport. 

Yet the fact which catches and 
holds our thought in this significant 
movement is transportation — the 
contact of widely separated areas 
made possible by the airplane. 
Across this vast region, where the 
six-horse Overland Stage once 
fought its laborious way, and the 
hard-riding Pony Express went gal- 
loping down the night, the sky is 
pierced with strange shadows. The 
air hums with myriad motors flying 
against the stars, bringing into close 
communication, in a single day, sec- 
tions which, fifty years ago, were 
traversed only after months of ardu- 
ous, dangerous travel. 

Out of Los Angeles extends a net- 
work of air routes as diversified and 
complete as the steel rails which 
emanate from 
Chicago. This 
system includes 
five chief routes. 
The Western Air 
Express, which 








meets the Eastern flyers at Salt Lake 
city with a fleet of Douglas and 
Lockheed planes, carrying passen- 
gers, mail and express, also operates 
a fleet of ten-passenger tri-motor 
Fokkers in a round trip daily service 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Maddux Air Lines, Inc., 
which uses the Ford tri-motor, ten- 
passenger planes, operates a daily 
service between Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco and interven- 
ing points. 

The Boeing Air Transport Com- 
pany conducts a daily passenger, mail 
and express service between Los 
Angeles and Seattle, and holds the 
airmail contract from Puget Sound 
to Chicago. 

The West Coast Air Transporta- 
tion Company which owns the system 
of Pickwick Stages, operates north- 
ward to Portland and Seattie. Its 
fleet includes two ten-passenger Bach 
planes, with ten more soon to go into 
the air. This company has under 
construction a twenty-passenger ship. 


HE Aero Corporation of Cali- 

fornia, conducts a passenger 
service to Phoenix and Tucson, Ari- 
zona, and will, within the next few 
months, extend the route to El Paso, 
and perhaps Galveston. 

The time required to make these 
various flights is brief. From Los 
Angeles to San Diego, seventy min- 
utes. To San Francisco, three hours. 
To Phoenix, three hours; to Salt 
Lake, six hours; to Portland, twelve; 
to Seattle, fourteen; to Chicago, 
twenty; and to New York, thirty 
hours, respectively. Progress like 
this, if it could be conveyed would 
cause the gun-toting driver of the 
Overland Stage to turn over in his 
grave. (Continued on page 46) 













George 
N. Tidd 


, \ HEY call George N. 

Tidd a “Power 

King” but that’s 
confusing. You might as well call a 
modern scientist a Bishop of Chem- 
istry. 

Tidd wields more power, perhaps, 
than any king in human history. 
Napoleon and Caesar commanded 
rather sizable armies in their time 
but, measured in actual kilowatts of 
energy, their power can not be com- 
pared with the power emanating from 
the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Tidd is Presi- 
dent and leading spirit. 

But he isn’t a king.. For one thing, 
his is real power, while the power of 
kings always was rather largely fic- 
titious. Their power depended on 
people thinking they were great: and 
wherever they went, they had to put 
on a big show to make the people 
realize what important personages 
they were. 

Men like Tidd don’t have to do 
that. Besides, they haven’t got time 
for any such foolishness. Men like 
Tidd can afford to be—well, they can 
afford to be men like Tidd. 


Tt NEVER get any time to talk 

in New York,” he explained, 
“but if you want to come with me 
down over the Appalachian line, you 
might get an interview.” 

I had the vaguest idea of the “Ap- 
palachian line” but I agreed to go. 
In a week of fast traveling, we swept 
through a large part of Virginia and 
West Virginia and into Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; and then we 
had seen but one corner of the great 
inter-connecting power transmission 
system of the American Gas and 
Electric Company. 

We left the Southern Railroad 
shortly after daybreak one morn- 
ing at a tank station in the wilds 
of the Blue Ridge. Then we trav- 
eled for six miles over the Virginia 
hills on a little standard guage 


railway, owned as I understood by 

some big mill up the line. We 

traveled in a work-train drawn by 

a dinky engine. Positively this 

was not a royal tour. 

There was Mr. Tidd and his son 
Willard, recently out of Yale, N. M. 
Argabrite and Frank Espy, vice- 
presidents of A. G. and E., and a 
number of executives and employees 
of the mill who had come down to 
meet our train. Everybody was 
happy and the trip was enjoyable 
enough, but I reveled in the scenery, 
the thing which seemed to make 
everybody else so gleeful not having 
any special interest, I supposed, for 
me. It was simply that the mill was 
making money. 

I was a little surprised, in fact, at 
Tidd’s enthusiasm. Surely, he has 
money enough; and if I had sized 
him up properly, he was not the sort 
of man who could get much of a kick 
out of accumulating more. 

The fact that that mill was even- 
tually making money, however, had 
an importance which I did not grasp 
at first. 

In these Virginia hills, there is a 
peculiar grade of soapstone: and for 
more than a century the hill folk have 
dreamed that this stone might one 
day be marketed profitably. Life was 
hard in these hills, and it was bound 
to remain hard unless this resource 
could be exploited. The people loved 
the hills and they were not afraid of 
hardships. There was no better place 
on God’s earth in which to bring up 
a family, they felt, except for one 
drawback. With such poverty, the 
problem of educating the children 
was often insurmountable. 

Eventually capital came and the 
mill was built, devoting itself largely 
to the manufacture of wash-tubs 
made of this peculiar stone, and a 
considerable business was built up 
particularly with New England 
housewives who found the tubs to 
their liking. 

But the change, in some ways, only 
made matters worse than ever. The 
mill brought large numbers of work- 
ers from outlying regions; but it 


cA little journey with the head of one 

of the most integrated power groups 

reveals its contact in seven different 
States and many cities. 


A “Power King” 


shut down, from time to time, when 
business was not so good, and left 
those workers waiting for it to start 
up again. 

For some years, the enterprise 
did not pay. When the American 
Gas and Electric Company conceived 
the idea of buying up the elec- 
tric properties in the Appalachian 
region and uniting them in one super- 
power system, this mill was in such 
bad straits that it could not promise 
to become a very profitable customer. 

So the Tidd interests bought a 
share in the mill. They not only sup- 
plied much needed capital, but they 
secured such a steady, dependable 
supply of power from their Appala- 
chian Power Company that the mill 
could be run steadily ; and then, by in- 
troducing the latest system of market 
research, they’ found so many new 
uses for that soapstone and built up 
such a market for it that the mill has 
been running steadily ever since. 


ND it was now making a profit 

and could go on running steadily. 
Eight hundred employees were now 
not only getting regular wages, but 
they were buying all sorts of things 
manufactured in other communities 
by workers whom they perhaps knew 
nothing about, and helping to make 
business good and employment steady 
in those communities. Incidentally, 
the children of these 800 could now 
look forward hopefully to getting an 
education. They may read in politi- 
cal literature, to be sure, after they 
have acquired such an education that 
the “Power Trust” is a sinister influ- 
ence in America and that something 
must be done to keep it from making 
profits, but there is reason to believe 
that they will read such literature 
with due skepticism. 

“Now, about that interview,” Mr. 
Tidd remarked, as we went on our 
way to Lynchburg and Roanoke. “I 
don’t know what there is to say but 
I like to watch these things going on. 
We power men are not philanthro- 
pists; and if there was as much 
money in robbing the world as there 
is in serving it, we might be the band 
of robbers that some people seem to 
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Visits his 


think we are. It’s no credit to us, I 
know, but it just happens in the 
power business that we have to work 
like the devil for every community 
we touch.” 


VERYWHERE we went, I 

found the same story with a 
different setting. The A. G. and E. 
was “working like the devil for the 
whole community” not, apparently 
from any unselfish motive but be- 
cause that was the only way to build 
up the power business. 

Occasionally we passed through 
small towns which had depended 
heretofore upon inadequate steam 
plants or upon water-power from 
one of the rushing tributaries of the 
James River. When these rivers 
were on their good behavior, the 
towns had done well; but there were 
inevitable seasons when they quit 
flowing or came down in such tor- 
rents that the power plants could not 
handle them, and the towns went 
dark and dead. 

The A. G. and E. had changed all 
that. It had mobilized these part- 
time rivers for effective service. The 
giant system was collecting power 
from them when they had it; but 
when the rivers had no more power 
to give out, the people got their 
needed power just the same. 

_ “We're applying one of the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” Mr. Tidd explained, “in hav- 
ing the supply flow to where the 
demand is. We don’t lose anything 
by it, understand. If we did lose, of 
course, we couldn’t contribute. This 
river here may develop enough power 
to keep the community going the 
year around; but it can’t use that 
power the year around because it 
can’t develop it the year around. 
What it can do, however, is to pump 
all the power the river can supply 
into the big system and let the system 
dispose of it wherever it happens to 
be needed. 


66] F it isn’t all needed here at the 

time, it may be needed out in 
Indiana or Ohio, which can be sup- 
plied by relaying this surplus along. 
If we haven’t a market for it within 


Bank 


Realm 


By Charles W. Wood 


our territory, some of our neighbors 
in the other big systems may be able 
to use it to advantage, so we just 
shoot it over to them. That helps us, 
helps our neighbors, helps the com- 
munity which does use it and makes 
it possible for this community here 
to get the same kind of service.” 

“Suppose all the power were in 
one big system controlled by the 
Government”—I started to ask. 

“The Government wouldn’t have to 
make it pay,” Mr. Tidd replied, “and 
wouldn’t have to hustle to serve the 
community. 

“Suppose we didn’t have to make 
our business pay its way,” he added. 
“Suppose the A. G. and E. system 
didn’t have to be economically sound 
in every venture but could turn 
around and tax the people for every 
mistake it made. What chance do 
you think the people would have of 
getting economical service then? 
Here! We’re coming to a plant now 
which will illustrate what I mean.” 


\ \ JE entered a spick and span 
power house in the outskirts of 


Roanoke representing an investment 
of a million and a half. I am 
not a technical man, and the plant 
looked good to me. The plant was 
not running but everything was in 
readiness to start at an instant’s 
notice. 

“What do you think the Govern- 
ment would do with a plant like 
this?” asked Mr. Tidd. 

“Run it, I suppose,” was my an- 
swer. 

“T am afraid it would,” he said. 
“The government could run a plant 
like this, but we can’t. It’s ours, but 
we don’t dare to use it, unless there 
happens to be some emergency. For 
this machinery is all ten years old 
and, although mechanically it is still 
good for many more years of use, it 
is obsolescent. We can’t generate 
electricity here as cheaply as we can 
bring it here over the power line from 
the station fifty miles away; and if 
we don’t do everything in the most 
economical way possible, we can’t be 
of maximum use to the community.” 





Carrere & Hastings, Architects 


Power Civic Centre 

The city fathers of Kings- 
port, Tennessee, just naturally 
included the public utility 
offices in their proud new City 
Hall group, and had the plans 
made for a co-ordinated unit 
by a foremost firm of Ameri- 
can architects. 

Kingsport is a city of rare 
beauty but it is also a city of 
power, and it has attracted 
so many important industries 
in the ten years of its existence 
that it has already achieved a 
population of 16,000. 

It began by building and 
owning its own generating 
system; and, as community 
systems went, it had a good 
one. But its guiding spirits 
were quick to perceive the in- 
dustrial advantage of tying 
up with practically unlimited 
power, and this picture illus- 
trates Kingsport’s reaction to 
the coming of the Appala- 
chian system. 








“T understand,” I replied, that it 
is necessary to give a community 
honest and efficient service; but isn’t 
that putting it pretty strong—to say 
that you are compelled to give the 
best service possible? You haven’t 
any competitors in this territory, and 
there’s nothing to keep you from 
slowing down if you feel like it.” 

“Every community is in a sort of 
competition with other communities,” 
he answered, “and a power company 
which gives anything short of the 
best service it can give will soon 
find itself with a dead community. 
A dead community is a dead loss. 
A poor community is a poor in- 
vestment for a power company, 
unless there is some way of mak- 
ing that community rich. This 
can’t be done simply by bringing in 
new industries. The point is to lo- 


cate every industry where it can give 
the best service, and that means, not 
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a foolish fight be- 
cween communi- 
ties simply to get 
factories from 
each other, but 
the mobilizing of 
the resources and 
the man-power of 
every community 
to do the things 
which that par- 
ticular community 
can do best. 

“T’ll show you an interesting town 
tonight,” Mr. Tidd added. We were 
motoring at the time out of Virginia 
and into Tennessee. 

“Did you ever hear of Kingsport?” 
he asked. 

I had to confess that I had never 
heard of it, which now amazes me. 
How there can be such a town as 
Kingsport, and the whole world not 
hear about it, I can not understand. 
Kingsport is a miracle. It is unbe- 
lievably beautiful. It is a town where 
every workingman seems to live in 
luxury. I know this can’t be so, 
for we are not in the millennium yet, 
but it looked that way. Every home 
in town is not only beautiful in itself 
but is part of one great, harmonious 
city plan. Ugliness has been posi- 
tively abolished. Nevertheless, it is 
a mill town and a boom town. It is 
only ten years old and has a popula- 
tion of 16,000. 


INGSPORT is the creation of a 
Virginia genius who calls him- 
self a “hill-billy.” It is the result 
of his life-long determination to give 
his fellows of the hills a chance. To 
him these people seemed to be the 
best and finest human beings on 
earth, but cheated out of most op- 
portunities for wealth and education 
and culture. To liberate them be- 
came his life passion, and he early 
conceived the idea that such libera- 
tion could come about only through 
industrial advancement. 

But when these men left their 
homes in the hills and went into the 
mining camps, it did not solve their 
problems. It meant, as Fred John- 
son saw it, that they got high wages 
but‘’'a very low standard of living. 
There was no one to give them an 
opportunity to spend those wages to 
the best advantage and see that they 
got their money’s worth. 

They all wanted good homes, of 
course, but even if they all had the 
price, they could not get them. A 
thousand families building a thous- 
and homes may build them in such a 
way that they spoil each other, and 
even if each home, with proper sur- 
roundings, might be a thing of 
beauty, the aggregate might be a 
mess. 

In 1917 Mr. John B. Dennis and 
Mr. Johnson with the backing of 
Blair and Company, dreamed Kings- 
port. Kingsport at the time was just 
a wide place in the road, but in their 
dream it was an industrial city. They 





HE Trail of Power over 

the Appalachians follows 
the flight of the arrow. These 
panting oxen dragged up the 
girders on wooden sleds. 
When they reached the top, 
the oxen that took the power 
line up the mountain were dis- 
posed of. They were eaten by 
the power men. 








cared nothing whatever for dividend- 
paying enterprises or profitable real 
estate developments, and the support 
of such a project by a Wall Street 
firm was curious. But Blair and 
Company backed the dream and the 
dream proved to be eminently prac- 
tical. 

Before any houses were built, the 
Rockefeller Foundation was appealed 
to, to work out an ideal city charter. 
If there was to be a city, they 
thought, it might as well have a 
workable city government to begin 
with, instead of having to fight year 
after year to overthrow intrenched 
corruption, developing in the first 
place out of the im- . 
possibility of doing 
city business in the 
way it should be done. 

Also, if Kingsport 
were to be beautiful, 
they said, it might as 
well start off that way. 
And so, before any 
roads were laid out, 
John Nolan, the fa- 
mous specialist in city 
planning, was called 
in to prepare a plan. 

Kingsport then went 
gunning for industries 
—especially for the 
sort of industries 
which could see the 
advantage of their 
employees having ideal 
surroundings. There 
was no attempt, I was 
assured, at paternal- 
ism. There was no 


MOUNTAIN OUT. 
POST OF ELEC- 
TRICITY—A high 
tension tower on the 
Blue Ridge. Two wire 
men are on the very top. 
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attempt to limit 
the life of the 
people to the sort 
of things which 
the real estate 
company and the 
factory owners 
thought was good 
for them, but 
there was every 
possible co-opera- 
tion and commun- 
al effort to see 
that they got their money’s worth, 
when they set out in search of a place 
to live in and in which to bring up 
their children. 


Baths and furnaces in all homes 
were made compulsory, even in five- 
room cottages which rent for $10 
a month. But that is only an item. 
All-around harmony has been the 
aim—physical, social and industrial. 

And where, one may ask, does the 
American Gas and Electric Company 
fit into the picture? 


Right in the center, of course. 
Literally, right in the Civic Center, 
the plans of which had just been 
prepared when the Tidd party 
reached the town. The group of 
public buildings in this Civic Center 
included the Public Library, the 
auditorium, the art museum and the 
offices of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company. 


66 HERE’S no limit,” Mr. Tidd 

remarked to me, as we 
looked over the plans, “to the things 
a public utility can do in a town like 
this. And there’s no limit to the 
things they make us want to do. It’s 
a new kind of competition—competi- 
tion in co-operation, everybody trying 
to outdo everybody 
else in service—and 
of course we don’t 
want our company to 
fall behind.” 

That the Appala- 
chian wasn’t falling 
behind was evident. 
Modern industries 
looking for a new lo- 
cation have to think 
first of power facili- 
ties. Industry never 
wanted ugliness but 
industrial communi- 
ties in the old days, 
were likely to be ugly 
because beauty was 
merely desirable while 
power was necessary. 
One or the other, it 
was supposed, had to 
be sacrificed, and there 
was no question as to 
which one it would be. 
But neither is sacri- 
ficed in Kingsport. 
Kingsport is a Para- 
dise, but it is also a 
City of Power. If it 
were not for its 
(Continued on page 54) 
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F a Summer’s day not long ago 
0 two golfers stood on the first 
tee of the Dearborn Country Club, 
near Detroit, and bandied words re- 
garding handicaps 
and other things 
that. enter a golf- 
er’s mind as he 
closes the best 
possible arrange- 
ment for the 
Scotch pastime. 

“Well, Haeffler, 
inasmuch as this 
course is new to 
you and because my boss, Henry 
Ford, owns the lay-out I’ll give you 
some strokes. How many do you 
want ?” 

Charles Sorenson, general man- 
ager of the Ford blast furnaces, 
cocked a quizzical eye at his oppon- 
ent and received a mumbled answer. 

They went to it. 

On the fifth hole, a 145-yard 
pitch, Haeffler sank his tee shot for 
an ace. 

Conversation swirled about that 
“hole-in-one” through the succeeding 
eleven holes. On the seventeenth 
tee Sorenson looked out at the pin, 
168 yards away, and remarked: 

“This is going to be close.” 

He shot. He was wrong. It 
wasn’t close—it was in the cup! 





WEN D. YOUNG tells this 
industrial parable for those in- 
terested in the electrical utilities: 


“Up in the country where I live 
there is an old farmer, a friend of 
mine, who has a pair of horses. They 
are good horses, for he knows good 
horses. He likes them so much that 
he has fallen into the habit of talking 
to them. So now every morning 
when he starts out he bets them $5 
that they will get a licking before the 
day is done. 

“The public keeps the street rail- 
way industry just as the farmer keeps 
his horses, because it needs the serv- 
ice and knows it to be indispensable. 
The public is less wise than the 
farmer, because it does not feed the 
railways well enough to enable them 
to do their best. It has fallen into 
the same kind of habit, after years 
of practice, of talking to the industry. 
It is indeed rather a dull morning 
when the public, in one form or an- 
other, does not threaten to lick the 
industry before the day is done. 

“Now that talk, like the farmer’s, 
is partly a matter of habit. It is 
partly a matter of psychology too. 
Neither expects to execute the threat 
but both get a certain satisfaction 
from this indirect declaration that 
they are monsters and that the horses 
or the railways, as the case may be, 
are servants—and only servants. 

“My old friend would not keep a 
balky horse, or a kicking horse, or 
one that would not respond to the 
rein, one determined to go where he 


Little Bits 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


wanted rather than where his master 
wanted.” 


A. CUDLIP, who has recent- 
M. e ly been made vice-president 
and secretary of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., is probably the youngest 
senior executive - 
in the automobile 
industry. He has 
just reached 
thirty. 

Cudlip entered 
the Packard com- 
pany’s employ as 
a clerk the day 
after the armistice 
was signed, in November, 1918. How 
nearly the Packard company came 
not to get him can be told. 

On the signing of the armistice the 
youth—he was fresh out of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—went to Dodge 
Brothers, in Detroit, seeking work. 

“T went to the employment depart- 
ment and no one was around,” he 
tells. “Everyone had gone down- 
town to join in the celebration. From 
the Dodge plant to the Packard is 
about a mile and I walked it. I ap- 
plied for a job in the office and was 
told ta came ta work the following 
day. I did and I have been here ever 
since.” 





millions in the Willys-Overland 

mpany, lost them, and made them 
back again, wasn’t always so affluent. 

Years ago, when he was struggling 
to get going in the automobile busi- 
ness, he met B. J. Koether, who is 
now secretary of the sales committee 
of General Motors, and cried: 

“Ben, I want you to come in with 
me.” 

“I’ve got a good job,” returned 
Koether. 

“Yes. 
one.” 

“No thanks, John. I’m satisfied 
where I am and I’m going to stick.” 


Jit N. WILLYS, who made 
Oo 


But I'll give you a better 
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“All right,” grinned Willys. “But, 
let me tell you something—I’m going 
to make a hatful of money in this 
business. Sure as shooting.” 

Not long ago the two men were 
talking when Willys suddenly re- 
membered : 

“Ben, do you recall that conversa- 
tion we had when I wanted you to 
come with me?” 

“Yep.” 

Nothing more was said but those 
listening were curious. They asked 
Koether about it and he told the 
story. 


OHN EMORY ANDRUS, 

known as the “millionaire strap- 
hangar” for his preference to ride 
in the subway from Yonkers to the 
financial district 
rather than in his 
limousine, has a 
formula for get- 
ting rich. It is 
this: “Look ahead 
and be patient.” 
He tells how he 
profited by that 
idea. He has held 
a huge block of Standard Oil stock 
for fifty-eight years. This is how it 
came about: 

“When I was still a young man I 
looked around the New Jersey miea- 
dows, back of Staten Island. The 
island, of course, is in New York, 
and the nearest place to the swamps 
that were there then. They were 
also right on the fringe of New 
York City and on the harbor water- 
front. 

“T realized it was a fine place for 
smoke. The smoke would be carried 
from New Jersey over to New York 
and, the site being outside of this 
State, New York could not do any- 
thing about it. So I had those mea- 
dows staked out and surveyed at my 
own expense. I had maps and plans 
drawn. 

“Then I bought what I could af- 
ford of them. I went to the Standard 
Oil people, after I' had obtained op- 
tions, and told them what a fine buy 
it would be. Well, they saw its ad- 
vantages right away. They went to 
work and bought it. 

“Then they wouldn’t give me a 
cent. I went to President Bostwick. 
I told him this was hardly fair; that 
I had spent my time and money hav- 
ing it mapped out, and not only that 
but it was my foresight and judg- 
ment that put them in possession. 

“Well, Bostwick told me I was 
not a licensed broker and the com- 
pany could not pay me a commission ; 
but I think he wanted to do some- 
thing for me. Finally he told me 
that they would let me have some 
shares on credit. I was to pay 6 per 
cent. interest on the par value of the 
stock, as if it were a loan, and let 
the dividends pay for the stock. I 
owned it outright in a short time and, 
oh, how those shares have grown.” 
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“With. All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


Kact and 


By the 


Many small banks throughout the country are to be 
absorbed. There are restrictions in most States on the 
spread of branch banking. But ambitious bankers are 
finding other ways and means of getting control of de- 
sirable institutions. They can, through 


ee an affiliated company, either buy up 
TO BE other banks; or they can acquire 
ABSORBED 


sufficient stock to give them control. 
Group banking, as it is called, is on the eve of notable 
expansion. Before long there will be chains of banks, 
just as there are chains of stores. 

Great advantages are claimed for this movement. Poor 
management is the worst curse of small banks. Under 
group direction, it is contended, distinctly better manage- 
ment and more capable supervision can be installed. Also, 
banks which become members of a big group can, it is 
pointed out, meet demands for larger amounts of credit 
to take care of local enterprises. Such banks are counted 
upon to become valuable outlets for high-grade offerings 
of new securities. 

This development is in line with the universal trend 
towards large-scale operations, towards the elimination 
of weak concerns. 

* * * 


To find real benefactors of the human race, look to- 

day in research laboratories. 
x x 

Canadian-American relations are growing closer. 
Canada now buys more from the United States than from 
any other country; indeed, we get 65 cents of every dol- 
lar she spends on foreign goods. She is now our best 
customer; her purchases for the year 


pre mye ended June 30 reached $852,000,000, 
RELATIONS compared with the United Kingdom’s 
CLOSER 


purchases here totaling $809,000,000. 
In the year before the war the United Kingdom’s Amer- 
ican purchases reached $596,000,000 against Canada’s 
$344,000,000. The rapid expansion in Canadian imports 
from us is thus clearly brought out. 

Another highly significant development is the great 
increase in American capital invested in Canada. We 
have supplied the Dominion with fully 55 per cent. of 
all her foreign capital, whereas Britain’s contribution has 
been just under 40 per cent., the respective totals being 
$3,069,000,000 and $2,192,000,000. Similarly, Canadian 
investments abroad have tremendously favored the 
United States, our share being 54 per cent., contrasted 
with 9 per cent. in Britain. Equally notable progress 
has been made in the development of official relations 
between the two great North American countries, Canada 
being now represented at Washington by her own 
Minister. 

_ What the future will bring in the way of drawing 
the two nations closer is a theme for speculation. 


| ernt 


Editor 


The financial world is well satisfied with the way the 
Presidential campaign is going. Finance, you know, is 
strong on dignity. Therefore, Mr. Hoover’s bearing is 
cordially approved. Governor Smith’s campaigning has 
not shaken the financial community's 


9 
are confidence in the outcome of the vot- 
— ing. It was taken for granted that 


the Governor’s winning personality, 
ready wit and outspoken oratory would make a hit with 
his audiences, just as did Bryan’s. But Republican 
financial and business leaders reason that the volume of 
applause accorded the Democratic candidate will not be 
matched by the volume of actual voting for him when 
that solemn duty is performed in the quiet of the booth. 
If the whole truth could be ascertained, it probably would 
be found that the distinct improvement which has been 
manifesting itself in the business world has been stimu- 
lated not a little by the assumption in high places that 
no swapping of Administrations will be decreed in No- 
vember. 
* ok Ok 

The year 1928 has sometimes been described as one of 
“profitless prosperity.” From many quarters has come 
the statement that far too much business is done without 
any profit. On this timely subject, L. S. Horner, presi- 
dent of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 


BUSINESS 

WITHOUT pany, made these commonsense obser- 
PROFIT vations the other day: “There are 
UNWISE 


three vital fundamentals necessary to 
correct bad business practice. These fundamentals are 
applicable particularly to severe competitive conditions 
caused by the general excess capacity versus the demand 
on industry. They are, first, an intimate acquaintance 


of competing executives by frequent contact through: 


associations, etc.; second, a determination to make a 
price with a profit over the true cost; third, a firm price 
—no change after once made except for an honest change 
in specification. 

“An example of a firm price, recognized by all, is a 
railroad ticket, an express ticket, goods bought at Tiffany, 
etc. If we could only get a larger number of the great 


executives to ponder on such simple fundamentals, “just | 
imagine what it would do for the steel industry, the elec-’ ’ 


trical industry, the machine tool industry, and any number 
ot others. 


“My observation is that there is a growing recogii- _ 
tion of these fundamentals in industry, but it is growint 


too slowly.” 


Certain it is that a price which represents no profit is 
not the right price. Business does not exist to function 


at a loss. Whenever it does, something is wrong some- 
where. Both consumers and wage earners will be better 
off when industry and business have found ‘ways and 
means of avoiding profitless prices. 
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The groundwork now being laid to bring about co- 
ordinated efforts by American industrial leaders to devel- 
op ways and means to insure steadier employment of 
workers throughout the year is receiving cordial endorse- 

ment from thoughtful employers. The 


hie bed suggestion originally made in ForBEs 
EMPLOYMENT by Benjamin A. Javits promises to 
ENDORSED 


bear fruit, under the guidance of 
Manny Strauss as chairman of a Special Advisory Com- 
mittee. A typical endorsement is this by A. S. Rodgers, 
president of the White Sewing Machine Company, and 
chairman of the Manufacturers’ Committee of the Cleve- 


land Chamber of Commerce: 


Sometimes it happens that a person with imagination and an 
ability to express himself strikes a very responsive chord. It 
is a fact that some of the biggest projects that have ever been 
completed originated in a more or less fantastic dream. 

It would not be surprising to me if Mr. B. A. Javits in his 
recent interview rather felt he was indulging in a fantastic 
dream. However, it seems that his article has appeared at a 
psychological time and all the theories he advances are so basic- 
ally and logically sound that just automatically a thinking business 
executive must appreciate them. 

The evidence of this is put before us in the September Ist 
issue of ForBes, where the editor himself sees not only the ad- 
vantage of such a movement getting under way, but from a 
publisher’s standpoint, he sees opportunity for some splendid 
articles. It is a big job and one that will involve much careful 
thought, research and study. It will call for the subordination 
of personal interest to the extent that all may be benefited. 

But being as big as it is, is all the more reason why a start 
should be made, and I am for it one hundred per cent. 

I am wondering if any reprint of the article by Mr. Javits 
appearing in the July issue and the acceptance of Mr. Manny 
Strauss of the chairmanship of the Special Advisory Committee 
is available. If so, I should like to see every member of our 
Manufacturers’ Committee receive a copy so that he might be- 
come familiar with all the basic arguments in favor of such a 
movement. 


The Javits article, along with other material bearing 
on the subject, is being prepared in booklet form and 
copies will be gladly supplied readers who write request- 
ing them. 


es 
Life without effort is as a seed that has not germinated. 
* * * 


Facing facts will help you to look your bills in the face. 
. 2 6 


My ten-year-old invited me to come and see how well 
he could swim, assuring me that he had thoroughly mas- 
tered the art. He dived off the spring-board bravely 
enough, but wher he started to swim he lashed the waters 
furiously, kept his arms flying and 


THE GOOD = * 
phe flapping at lightning speed, but made 
D THE + ; 
BEGINNER pitifully little progress. By the time 


he reached the end of the pool, he was 
panting so hard that he could scarcely ask me to express 
my admiration. I did, of course. Then I advised him 
to make much less splash and fuss, to take slower and 
fuller strokes with his hands and to keep his head more 
into the water and to use his legs less jerkily. His next 
attempts were slightly better. Meanwhile, an expert 
Swimmer was covering the distance back and forth at in- 
finitely greater speed and without any noisy churning of 
the water. Do not a good many of us foolishly think it 


is ao to exercise noisy, hasty motions to get any- 
“‘ifere ? 


And is it not true that, in business as in the 
water, those who cover the greatest distance do so with 


. 4 minimum: of lost motion and spectacular bluster. The 


head worker usually works smoothly and quietly. 
* * * 


If we are ever to find it, most of us must needs seek 
our pot of gold under our hats. 
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Another corporation has elected one of its workmen 
to its board of directors, the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. Such action has been earnestly urged by 
Forses for several years. A limited number of farseeing 
corporations have taken this step, but 


WAGE. . : : 
EARNER too many are still overlooking this 
BECOMES enlightened means of drawing their 
DIRECTOR 


working force closer to them. Any 
company run on honest, honorable principles should not 
fear to allow a representative of its workers to sit at the 


‘directors’ table and obtain the fullest information con- 


cerning the financial and other facts of the business. A 
labor director of the right type would prove an inval- 
uable bond between the management and the men. Allow- 
ing the workers to do the choosing of their board repre- 
sentative would insure the election of a workman enjoy- 
ing the esteem and confidence of, his fellows. 

Trouble very often arises through ignorance and mis- 
understanding. A labor director should be able to dis- 
seminate worthwhile information among the workers and 
thus raise their economic understanding and education. 
Within the next decade it will be the rule rather than the 
exception for companies to have one er more workmen on 
their directorates. It will mark a valuable step towards 
the sane democratization of industry. 


* * * 

An ounce of gold can be spun to great lengths ; an ounce 
of kindness to greater. C 
* * * 


A white liver has been responsible for much red ink. 

eg @ 

The huge amount of gold grabbed by the Soviets when 
they seized the Government of Russia is so nearly ex- 
hausted that disaster is threatened unless foreign aid can 
be procured. Cable dispatches reveal that a scheme is 

being hatched to apply to America 


po for some of the milions needed. We 
SAY “NO!” are told that the Soviets’ shrewdest 
TO RUSSIA 


financial expert is to be delegated to 
come here to negotiate with possible lenders. The spec- 
tacle of the avowed enemies of capital and of the Ameri- 
can form of government coming hat in hand to this coun- 
try to convince owners of capital that money can be 
safely lent to them is ludicrously grotesque. Surely the 
last persons in the world to be entrusted with the savings 
of American investors are the Communists of Russia, 
self-proclaimed as bloodthirsty to destroy all capital and 
all capitalistic institutions. America’s response should be 
an emphatic “No!” 

Placated all over the front of a building in Union 
Square, New York, are exhortations to elect a Commun- 
istic president and vice-president of the United States, 
Communistic governor and other State officials. The 
loudest of all reads: 


VOTE’ COMMUNISTIC! 


For The Party Of The Class Struggle 
For The Workers Against The Bosses 


The Communists’ nominee for president is William 
Z. Foster and for vice-president Benjamin Gitlow, both 
notorious disturbers of the peace. Would Moscow per- 
mit the posting of placards urging the election of a cap- 
italistic government for Russia? True-blue Americans 
and Communists have nothing in common. 
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Few tasks demanding brains remain static. The en- 
gineer, the chemist, the production manager, the merchant, 
the architect, the sales manager, must meet changing con- 


ditions. Nature has always dealt rather ruthlessly with 

living things unable to adapt them- 
ory nS selves to her evolution. Similarly, 
MANAGERS those who prove incapable of adapting 
— themselves to economic evolution are 
cast aside. Our recent discussion on the type that make 


the best sales managers, and of the functions of sales 
managers, has aroused wide interest. Oscar J. Vogl, of 
the Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland, contributes this 
thought-stirring analysis: 

“Salesmen as a group are not much for theory, book 
knowledge and correspondence course methods. They 
simply must be shown. To demonstrate to them by actual 
performance that Mr. Impossible can be sold and sold 
at regular prices and in quantity, is the quickest and best 
way to make them think, act and produce. In my humble 
opinion, no sales manager can command the respect of his 
men unless he can personally do the things he asks them 
to do. 

‘ “Good salesmen, like good soldiers, get lonesome. weary 
and discouraged. Commands and conferences will not 
give them consolation. They need occasional inspiration 
from some source to jack them up and keep them from 
getting into a rut. Joining them in the trenches and 
sharing their problems with them is every leader’s duty 
and will in return bring honor and victory for the corps. 

“But in all your discussions you seem to overlook the 
present-day trend towards merchandising. The sales 
manager of to-day should also be a merchandising coun- 
sellor. He should know the dealers’ problems as well 
as his own and that of his salesmen. He must be able to 
train his sales force in merchandising in order that they, 
in turn, can render intelligent service to the trade. 

“With mass production eliminating price objections 
and national advertising getting consumers acceptance for 
the product, the real job ahead is proper merchandising to 
the dealer and by the dealer. If the modern sales man- 
ager cannot measure up in that regard his days will be 
counted. 

“As I see it the merchandising counsellor of the future 
will replace the salesman of to-day, with a master mer- 
chandiser in charge, not only of sales and advertising, 
but production and distribution as well. 

“Am I right?” 


Is he? 

* * x 
Lying is the death of trade. 

* & + 


Many years ago a friend rejoiced greatly over being 
appointed to a position which was a sinecure. The pay 
he regarded as quite good for a young man. The amount 
of work he had to do was negligible. But he became an 
adept at loafing. He utilized to the 


pga limit the freedom his easy berth gave 
TOO EASY him. Although he was supposed to 
BERTH 


observe certain working hours he so 
mastered the art of dodging that he could come and go 
pretty much as he chose. The World War brought its 
terrific rise in the cost of living. But the pay for his 
sinecure was fixed, and he was able to get only a very 
modest increase. He found it extremely difficult to make 
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ends meet. His household expenses rose somewhat and 
he became a very unhappy man. His friends urged him 
to find more remunerative employment. 

By this time, however, he was no longer a young man, 
Also, he could not bring himself to face strenuous work, 
The net of it all is that he now realizes that he should 
have avoided getting into such a lazy way of living. He 
fears the loss of his job at any moment. His old age, 
and the old age of his wife, hold little but regret and the 
specter of poverty. 

Beware of a too-easy berth. Sinecures may look allur- 
ing and even prove alluring for a time; but they invar- 
iably end disastrously. He is happiest who has trained 
himself to carry a fair share of the world’s load. 


* * x 
Be satisfied with others; not with self. 
* * x 


Our little editorial quoting two men familiar with 
Rochester (N. Y.) to the effect that that city had become 
so smug that its future progress was endangered, stirred 
the citizens and the local newspapers. Interviews pub- 
lished revealed divided opinion on the 


———- justness of the comment. The Cham- 
ON ALLEGED ber of Commerce, we read, took note, 
SMUGNESS 


but apparently decided not to voice 
any protest. The most pointed communication comes 
from Dr. Walter C. Allen, who suggests that this publi- 
cation send a competent investigator to Rochester, and 
adds: 


The Forses man will find that Rochester and its people aren't 
half so satisfied as your editorial would indicate. He will find 
that Rochester has plans for improvement; that there is a virile 
spirit to forge ahead in business. Rochester is making an aggres- 
sive effort to build up its basic industries, to attract new industries. 

Rochester was not satisfied with its municipal government; it 
has adopted the city manager form of municipal administration. 
Rochester was not satisfied with its streets and its arterial high- 
ways leading into the city, and it embarked upon a program to 
reconstruct them and to make them first-class. The city has 
sensed the worth of a great civic center, and its leaders are 
solidly back of plans to make such a civic center a reality. Ro- 
chester men will tell you that efforts are under way to make the 
Port of Rochester more than a name. Other men may tell you 
of its parks that, while they are good, plans are under way to 
link them up and make them into a great metropolitan park 
system. These few shining examples do not quite smell of the 
smugness one might infer from your editorial. 


Rochester’s City Manager, Stephen B. Story, according 
to the local Democrat Chronicle, “characterized the 
ForsEs editorial as the bunk.” Herbert W. Bramley, ex- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, declared, ‘“Ro- 
chester is prepared to progress without sacrificing Ro- 
chester’s standards.” Jack Knabb, former executive 
secretary of the Rochester Ad Club and the Rochester 
Real Estate Board, declared “the Forses informants were 


right and that Rochester’s progress long had been retard-- 


ed by a group of older men who refuse to recognize and 
adopt progressive ideas.” Harry C. Goodwin, city coun- 
cilman, said: “There is an element of truth in the state- 
ment. Rochester is pretty well satisfied with itself.” 
Mrs. Helen Probst Abbott, president of the Women’s 
City Club: “Yes, I do consider Rochester smug.” 
Criticism often helps more than commendation. If 
there has been truth in the allegation that Rochester is 
smug, the likelihood is that there will be less truth in it 
hereafter. The very fact that Rochester so promptly and 
vigorously took up and discussed criticism of its smug- 


ness, suggests that it cannot be so very, very smug. 
* * * 


Saved money has helped many a man to earn a career. 





FO! 
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“How Long Can We Keep It Up?” 





RITINGa 

W new chapter in 

the record of 
community advertis- 
ing, Industrial Dal- 
las, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
has launched its 
$500,000 three-year industrial cam- 
paign. 

The campaign is designed to 
center the attention of industrial 
America upon the newly developed 
merchandising area ranking second 
in size and importance among the 
six great outlying national mar- 
keting divisions of the United 
States. 

The movement for community 
advertising in Dallas originated 
more than two years ago among a 
group of business men who had 
observed the success of Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Oakland, California and 
other American cities. 


N informal discussion crystallized 

in a determination to make a 
scientific study to determine 
whether Dallas had a salable prod- 
uct adapted to an advertising cam- 
paign. 

At the beginning it was realized 
that Dallas, having been built by 
the development and prosperity of 
the Southwestern territory of 
which it is the geographic center, 
could only prosper and develop 
along with this territory; and 
therefore the study contemplated 
an examination of the resources 
and potentialities of the Southwest, 
embracing Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 

It was decided that the old- 
fashioned “community booster” 
methods would not be employed, 
and the best technical engineering 
skill was obtained to make two 
separate surveys of the possibili- 
ties of textile development and a 
complete industrial survey. 

The latter, made by Lockwood, 


| JALLAS Learns 
How To Attract 


New Industries 


By Julian Capers, Jr. 


Greene & Company, New York 
industrial engineers, resulted in a 
report which, briefly summarized, 
revealed the following facts: 

That the Southwest, rapidly de- 
veloping already, has a population 
of about 12,000,000 people, with a 
total buying market of $6,000,- 


That the Southwest possessed 
certain basic manufacturing re- 
quirements, such as_ materials, 
power, fuel, transportation, labor, 
distribution facilities, low taxes, 
and building costs, and favorable 
corporation legislation. 

That industrial development, 
while it has experienced a healthy 
and extremely rapid growth dur- 
ing the last ten years, was vitally 
needed to balance the agricultural 
and oil producing. resources to 
complete the buiding of a co-ordi- 
nated economic structure. 

That there were eighteen specific 
lines of industrial operation for 
which the markets and basic man- 
ufacturing requirements were pres- 
ent in such abundance that excel- 
lent opportunity was offered for 
their immediate profitable opera- 
tion in the Southwest. 

The economic doctors thus hav- 
ing diagnosed the case, the com- 
mittee determined that its course 
was plainly charted. 





Imposing 


of Dallas, 
skyline 


Texas 
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A brief campaign 
was carried out in 
Dallas seeking to raise 
a fund of $450,000 
for a national adver- 
tising campaign. 

Under the slogan, 
“Put Dallas On Your 
Pay Roll,’ 750 manu- 
facturers, business firms and _indi- 
viduals subscribed specific sums each 
month for the thirty-six month per- 
iod, and the $450,000 goal was ex- 
ceeded by $50,000 over-subscription. 

After weeks of consultation with 
the best available advertising coun- 
sel, the technical ,details of the 
campaign were perfected. 

The plan adopted included an 
expenditure of $150,000 each year 
for three years. 

The first year’s project began 
about June 1 with the launching 
in a group of nationally circulated 
periodicals of a general appeal, de- 
signed to focus the attention of the 
nation, not upon Dallas, but upon 
the Southwest, and to convey some 
idea of the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of this new marketing area, 
which ranks second in population, 
first in the percentage of native- 
born white population, third in 
volume of annual income, and sec- 
ond in volume of annual produc- 
tion of new wealth. 

The general appeal, 
was not the final aim. 


however, 


URING August the project 
was carried into a_ second 
group of seven leading. sales, 
financial, transportation and_ gen- 
eral manufacturing publications in 
which copy enlarging upon the 
general theme of the first adver- 
tisements and dealing specifically 
with individual factors in which 
business executives who read these 
publications would normally be 
expected to be interested in. 
The third field of the national 
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A flash from beyond the horizon of the blue Pacific brings word to 
the waiting thousands . . . their ship is coming in. 


She’s sighted . . . skillfully the oceanic queen is piloted through the 
straits of Juan de Fuca, past the wooded Olympic peninsula, through ng ee <> 
island-dotted Puget Sound to within the shadow of snow-capped 











Mt. Rainier—silent guardian of our “Gateway to the Orient.” 


‘Her journey’s over; and here, at the docks of Seattle or Tacoma, 
East meets West. 


Silk is her cargo. - Silk is precioue=-time is precious: There’s a 


hustle and bustle of busy workers « . . and soon electricity has started | 
The Milwaukee Road’s famous silk train across the Cascades and. . 


the Rockies to markets impatient for its coming. 


In the handling of silk across the continent, speed and care are 
essential, for a single trainload represents millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise subject to market fluctuations. A few hours saved or 
lost in transit may mean profit or loss to those concerned. 


Silk one day, lumber the next—potentates or plain people. There’s 
romance in trans-continental railroading, and the 50,000 workers, who 
man the 11,200 miles of line, are forever finding satisfaction in their 


job of Bs the service of aN Milwaukee Road as entopeh as silk. 


Ree copy oftcelle oe Tied ofall spay, dbo onciring this 
railroad address The Milwaukee Road, Room B84, Union Station, Said 


FAMOUS TRAINS 
The'Olympian 


Chicago - Seattle - Tacoma 
The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago - St. Paul - Minneapolis 
The Columbian 


Chicago je eepet ler 
Twin Cities/Seattle - Tacoma 


The Southwest Limited 
Chicago ae ve be orgy - 
Milwaukee Kansas City 


The Arrow 
Chicago Des Moines - Omaha - 
Milwaukee { Sioux City 
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publicity broadside was entered 
into in September, when a list of 
approximately twenty-five class 
and trade publications selected 
for their concentrated circulation 
among the executives of the eigh- 
teen industries recommended by 
the engineers was utilized. 

._ The copy in these publications 
has been prepared specifically for 
each recommended line of industry 
as determined by the engineers, 
and the facts are recited for the 
benefit of the respective lines of 
industry. 

Realizing that the accumulation 
of inquiries from industrial execu- 
tives constituted only the first step 
in the task of developing the ter- 
ritory along industrial lines, In- 
dustrial Dallas, Inc., carried 
through one of the most complete 
follow-up sales programs §at- 
tempted by an American city. 

This program centered around 
the publication of 70,000 copies of 
seven distinctive booklets designed 
to answer all the questions which 
naturally occur to a factory owner 
contemplating the establishment 
of an industrial institution in the 


Profits a 


FAILURE to discern the true 
identity of value is back of 
most commercial and _per- 
sonal failures. It is this which leads 
to the condition of discontent des- 
cribed by James Stevens in one of 
his novels when he wrote “we come 
inevitably to the possession of things 
which we do not care to enjoy.” 
Some casual observers have at- 
tempted to describe the phenomenon 
of American prosperity in the terms 
of the mistaken economics of the 
past. They trace the cause of it to 
the reversal of the old policy under 
which one man’s profit was another 
man’s loss. When that formula was 
accepted, the aim of men was to 
make their wares or services exclusive 
and to increase the price correspond- 
ingly—the formula of limited use. 


N the United States this process 

is exactly reversed, and it is dis- 
covered that the greatest gain goes to 
him who can come nearest to uni- 
versal use of his services or products. 

American business men have 
been able to make extraordinary 
strides in this direction, however, 
only because they recognize it as an 
effect and do not confuse it with 
cause. For back of it is the dis- 
covery that value lies not in material 
things, nor in the energy expended 
to attain a given end, but in the con- 
tribution made by each individual to 
the group or national surplus. 

A famous corporation president 
puts it this way: 

“The trouble with most men and 


territory. These booklets included 
a complete market analysis of the 
Southwest, showing its economic 
progress as compared with the 
United States as a whole and its 
population and purchasing power 
as compared with other major 
markets ; a treatise upon the facili- 
ties available at Dallas for dis- 
tribution through the Southwest, 
including freight rates, motor 
truck and motor bus service, ware- 
house facilities. A list of 1,650 
national concerns. serving the 
Southwest through Dallas was 
provided ; the complete Lockwood, 
Greene & Company appraisal of 
all factors and conditions govern- 
ing the manufacture of a large 
number of commodities; a statis- 
tical record of the growth of Dallas 
in population, wealth, commerce 
and industry; a discussion of 
Dallas as a city in which to live, 
giving information on living con- 
ditions,as they affect the business 
executive, the salaried employee 
and the wage-earner. Climate, 
health, educational facilities, living 
costs and housing costs; an analy- 
sis of the laws of Texas and other 


By-Product 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


most business is that they will not 
think out the simple things. They 
seek the hard problems and become 
tangled in complexities that would 
not exist if their foundation of 
thought were sound. 

“In this world to-day there is not 
a single thing that was not here ten 
thousand years ago. The wood of 
our furniture was in the forests, the 
metal of our motor cars and steel 
skyscrapers in the earth. Even the 
countless chemical compounds that 
men have put together to aid them 
in the fashioning of other materials 
were here—in the soil or the at- 
mosphere. 

“Tf value is a material thing, there- 
fore, we are no richer than our for- 
bears. We create tools and other 
articles of use, but in using them 
they are destroyed. We put up a 
great building, and after a few years 
tear it down. Even though it is to 








One of a Host 
The Editor: 

I admire your magazine be- 
cause of your interest in the 
business man who is unable to 
write one of those million-dollar 
checks in which category I, and a 
great host of others, can be in- 
cluded. 


L. STILLMAN. 
Stillman Sign Co., New York City. 
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Southwestern States affecting cor- 
porations; detailed maps showing 
the distribution of wealth, popula- 
tion, income, retail outlets and 
other outlets and other basic mar- 
ket information, were provided. 

Not the least interesting phase 
of the project was a purely local 
supplemental campaign designed 
to stimulate consumer interest 
in Southwestern industries which 
was carried on through the four 
Dallas daily newspapers. 

An experienced news writer 
made more than 200 personal 
visits to industrial establishments 
operating in Dallas and wrote for 
the local newspapers a brief human 
interest story of each establish- 
ment, chronicling their part in the 
economic life of the community 
and detailing the interesting pro- 
cesses of manufacture which they 
carried out. These stories appeared 
daily in each of the four, news- 
papers during the first 100 days of 
the national campaign. 

The result has been an already 
noticeable stimulation of commu- 
nity interest in local manufactured 
products. 


of Service 


be replaced with a larger one, the 
time, materials and human energy ex- 
pended have been wasted if wealth 
is in things. 


6¢ BVIOUSLY, the  thing— 
whether it be a gold coin, a 
motor car or a skyscraper—is merely 
the symbol of wealth. It is without 
value the moment people cease to find 
it useful. That nation is richest, 
therefore, which can produce the 
largest variety of useful things and 
put them within reach of the greatest 
proportion of its population. 

“A business which bases its policies 
on this simple definition of value does 
not have to worry about its profits, 
for they are an inevitable by-product 
of service. This has been true 
throughout history. How otherwise 
should the peoples of the world have 
advanced. If value is a limited and 
material thing and one man’s profit is 
another man’s loss, all the wealth of 
the world could be cornered within a 
generation. Value is in the minds of 
men. It is their response to any 
thing or service which enables them 
to broaden their own lives. 

“Under this process the things 
formerly identified as wealth are pro- 
duced so rapidly and in such volume 
that possession, or ownership, be 
comes decreasingly unimportant. 
Value, it is perceived, is in the act 
of using things. That man or that 


business succeeds according to its 
contribution to this capacity, what it 
contributes determining in the long 
run what it gets.” 
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THE president of one of the best-known hardware 
manufacturing concerns in the country was curious 
about paper. He knew his firm used a lot of paper 
for business forms, letterheads and records—tons 
of it, every year. But in common with many other 
executives of large companies he had never given 
much consideration to the methods by which this 
paper was bought. When he heard of the service 
offered by the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
he decided that at least it was worth looking into. 


The Bureau completed its analysis and presented 
its report. 

For permanent forms, expected to last for 50 
years and upward, the firm had been using 43 
different grades of bonds, ledgers and index bris- 
tols. Standardization showed that 5 grades were 
enough to meet every requirement. In the group 
of forms classified as semi-permanent—with a life 
of from 5 to 50 years—4 grades of paper were 
recommended in place of 72 which had been in 
use. The temporary forms were found to be 
printed on 133 different papers, many of them 
much more expensive than necessary. They were 
standardized on 4 grades. And the number of 
papers used for letterheads and other customer 
forms was cut from 25 to 6. 


Immediate economies have resulted from the 
standardization of this firm’s papers. Each grade 
can now be purchased and printed in 
larger quantities at a considerable 





companies. 









.. A clean saving 
... of 12% cents 


on every pound of paper 





paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
Upon request 


we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 
business executive. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





reduction in cost. Most important of all, by select- 
ing exactly the right quality for each purpose, the 
average price of all papers bought, exclusive of 
index bristols, will be 1214 cents less for every 
pound. 


The advantages of standardization are not always 
as obvious as this. But in analyzing the business 
papers of more than 400 firms, the Bureau has 
found no case in which its recommendations did 
not lead to a definite gain in efficiency. In a major- 
ity of cases a saving in cost has been effected. 


You can have this standardization service 
applied to the papers you buy 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau will be 
glad to give you the benefit of its experience and 
laboratory facilities. The complete service includes 
a thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a comprehen- 
sive report which can be made the basis of efficient 
buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. It is made without charge or obligation 
of any sort. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 





Eagle-A Bond Papers 





Coup Ag Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
This book, ““Making Paper 
fa Way,” iieedlee Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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What a Business Mussolini Might Do in America 


the profession of finance, by ridding 
it of the charlatan. With the co- 
operation of leaders of finance, I 
would have him insist that securities 
be classified, to the end that the in- 
vestor may know under which head- 
ing those offered for purchase have 
been grouped. I would not have him 
eliminate the legitimate speculative 
security, because it is essential that 
the progress of the country be fos- 
tered by money taking legitimate 
chances, but he shall insist that the 
investor knows he is purchasing a 
speculative security, when he does 
so. He shall then establish severe 
punishment. for those who break this 
law. 

I will next have my Dictator deal 
with our Merchant Marine, by tak- 
ing the Government definitely out of 
the operation of ships. There is a 
difference between public ownership 
and public operation. The Govern- 
ment already owns a large fleet of 
merchant vessels, which cannot im- 
mediately be sold. Government 
operation is direct competition with 
private business, and we can never 
hope to build a privately owned Mer- 
chant Marine, so long as we compete 
with Government money. Government 
operation of ships is of two kinds: 
one is the direct operating of Gov- 
ernment-owned ships by salaried gov- 
ernment employees; the second is 
the operating of such ships by agen- 
cies who are paid a percentage of the 
gross receipts for their service. The 
second method is excused, on the 
ground that actual operations are 
carried on by private concerns. It 
is as indefensible as the first, for the 
agency takes no chance. The vessels 
are certain to carry some cargo or 
passengers, and the only chance 
taken is whether the agent’s profit 
will be large or small. 


N the early days of the United 

States, its Merchant Marine of 
sailing vessels was important. This 
was because our population lay along 
the Eastern seaboard, and the vessels, 
then built of wood, were constructed 
from the forests which bordered the 
coast line. With the opening of the 
West, the lure of opportunity at- 
tracted our people, and the introduc- 
tion of steam and steel construction, 
with the rising rate of American 
wage, placed us at further disadvan- 
tage. Shipping supremacy passed 
to Europe, and during the period of 
our interior development, other sea- 
going nations built experienced ship- 
managing organizations, and our 
young men refused to go to sea, un- 
less paid the same wages they re- 
ceived ashore. 


In other lines, we have proved that 


(Continued from page 12) 


we can manufacture standardized 
products through mass production, 
even though we pay our workmen 
wages high enough to maintain 
American standards of life. Our 
handicaps in building and operating 
ships are: First—high capital cost 
involving large necessary annual 
charges for depreciation and insur- 
ance; second—higher wages paid to 
our seamen and officers; third—the 
lack of experienced ship-managing 
organizations. 


The construction of great trans- 
Atlantic liners involves so large an 
element of hand labor, and their 
operation such large crews, that there 
is little probability of our success- 
fully building and operating that 
class of vessels. Once the demand 
has been created, we can compete 
in the construction of standardized 
cargo ships. Their crews are rela- 
tively small. 


WOULD have my Dictator do 

two things with our Government- 
owned ships. First, I would have him 
turn over the present fleet to Amer- 
ican agencies, who would agree to 
operate them for a percentage of the 
net profits, without considering either 
the interest charge or the insurance 
upon the vessels. These charges can, 
for the present, be borne by the 
Government. 


If an American agent is not cap- 
able of profitably operating ships 
upon which he pays no interest or 
insurance, he is not a good agent. 
This method would wipe out the an- 
nual operating loss, for the agents 
would pay the operating expenses, 
and would foster the development of 
experienced ship management. The 
agents would not be faced with the 
competition of Government opera- 
tion, and as they grew in number 
and experience, they would put back 
into their business a portion of their 
profits, and find other means of 
financing the construction of addi- 
tional vessels, thus creating a demand 
for standardized cargo boats, which 
would ultimately enable us to built 
them in competition with other coun- 
tries. 


I would have my Dictator recog- 
nize that we cannot build and oper- 
ate great passenger liners, involving 
in both construction and operation, 
high wages for hand labor. The 
ownership of such liners by America 
satisfies only two purposes: One is 
national pride, and the second is 
providing naval auxiliaries in time 
of war. 


I would have him forego national 
pride in trans-Atlantic liners, until 
we demonstrate whether we can suc- 
cessfully maintain a fleet of cargo 


ships, and I would have him build 
and maintain frankly as naval auxil- 
iaries such passenger vessels as are 
needed for naval service, and charter 
them to agents for a percentage of 
their net income. 


From an income viewpoint, the 
ownership of government merchani 
vessels is not inviting, but we are 
dealing with an actual situation which 
it is now costing us many millions 
of dollars a year, and have a desire 
to protect our Merchant Marine dur- 
ing its infant stages. These consid- 
erations warrant us in taking steps 
which we otherwise would not take, 
but it is worse than useless to ex- 
pend public money which defeats its 
own purpose, by killing private in- 
itiative through public competition. 

Our marine problem is closely tied 
to national defense. I would have 
my Dictator be neither a bully, nor 
a coward. He must strive for peace 
and the end of all war. But until 
the great powers are ready to sub- 
stitute for force of arms the greater 
force of friendship, I would have 
him protect his people. 

I would next have my Dictator 
tell the American farmer that he is 
a business man who is manufacturing 
farm products, and must build his 
success upon the same methods as 
have been proved by other manufac- 
turing industries. I would have him 
co-operate with farm organizations 
and trade exchanges, to standardize 
his product, and the package in 
which it is shipped. I would teach 
him better farming methods, and the 
need of diversification of crops 
through the wide establishment of 
demonstration farms at public ex- 
pense. 


WOULD have him extend the re- 

organization of our foreign ser- 
vice, by promoting to the higher for- 
eign posts men who have worked their 
way through the foreign service, and 
pay them enough to support them in 
their respective stations. I would 
end the appointment of untrained 
party workers to posts which they 
usually leave about the time they 
have secured sufficient experience to 
make their services of any value. 

I would have him tell the American 
people that we should adhere to the 
World’s Court, because we belittle 
ourselves by refusing to submit our 
international difficulties to judicial 
settlement. I would have him tell 
his people that the World’s Court 
and the League of Nations are sepa- 
rate institutions, and though we de- 
cline to join the League of Nations, 
because we do not wish to become 
involved in the settlement of Euro- 
pean matters with which we are not 
familiar, we are not justified in re- 
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fusing to settle through properly 
constituted international judicial ma- 
chinery, our international differences. 
I would have him set an example for 
peace everywhere, by promoting the 
settlement of business and industrial 
disputes through arbitration. 

I would have my Dictator promote 
friendship among the nations of 
America, by dropping the role of 
American policeman, as soon as he 
can persuade other nations of this 
continent to join with the United 
States in an organization, to the end 
that the responsibility for the safety 
of property, and the lives of foreign 
residents be safeguarded by the joint 
action of American nations. 

I would have my Dictator be 
ready at all times to discuss all 
phases of our foreign debt prob- 
lem, provided all the cards are on the 
table. I would have him insist that 
foreign debts, and the ability of the 
different nations to make payment, is 
an economic proposition, and should 
be dealt with by a group of bankers 
and business men, similar in general 
principle to the Dawes Commission. 
I would have him insist that such a 
Commission should be charged not 
only with the responsibility of rec- 
ommending a settlement, but with 
finding means to sell the securities 


which are finally issued to represent 
the debts, thus taking them out of 
public treasuries where they are a 
source of international illwill, and 
putting them into the vaults of pri- 
vate investors, where they will take 
their place among other securities, 
and cease to be a disturbing influ- 
ence, 

I would have my Dictator 
strengthen the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, by raising it to equal rank 
in the public mind with the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I would 
have him charge the Commission 
with the responsibility of laying down 
a sailing chart for American busi- 
ness, in order that American business 
may know what it can do and what 
it cannot do, and not be subject to 
periodical political attack. 

I would have him bring home to 
his people that the safeguard of our 
Democracy is education, that a peo- 


ple cannot govern themselves, unless - 


they are educated to a point where 
they understand their problems. I 
would have him create a Department 
of Education, charged with the duty 
of promoting educational methods in 
every part of the*country. I would 
have him appropriate public money, 
for the purpose of assisting educa- 
tion in those backward sections, 
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where it is needed. I would haye 
him insist that the first thing to do 
for the Negro is to educate him. | 
would have him preach that our fore. 
fathers brought him to this countr 
in bondage, and held him into 
slavery; that it is our duty to equip 
him for opportunity, by educating 
him, and that the road of good citi. 
zenship for the Negro is the path. 
way of mental development. 

I would have him insist that or. 
ganized industry requires both or. 
ganized leadership and organized 
labor, but that it must be an orgari- 
zation for industrial peace through 
co-operation, and a recognition that 
neither can permanently succeed, un- 
less the other prospers; that foreign 
competition cannot be met, unless 
both unite to maintain the unit cost 
at a level which will provide for 
those who own the industry and an 


opportunity for those who work in 
it 








Finally, I would have him borrow 
from Mussolini a sermon that can- 
not be preached too often. It is that 
the government does not owe the 
citizen a living, but the citizen owes 
the government support, because it 
is his government, conducted to give 


-him protection and an opportunity 


to work fora living. 


Have You Ever Asked Yourself for a Job? 


GOOD sized gear works in a 
medium sized mid-western 
town had a production super- 
visor resign. Foremen and other 
workers had discussed at noon hours 
which foreman would be his suc- 
cessor. The son of one of the stock- 
holders was selected for the job. 
Within two weeks the spontaneous 
flow of applicants into the employ- 
ment office had dwindled to zero and 
help wanted advertisements had to be 
inserted in Chicago papers. Three 
years later finds this gear works em- 
barrassed in scarcely being able fran- 
tically to hold together a force of 
floating soldiers of fortune. 
The notion is abroad that the em- 


ployment interview consists of sizing . 


up the applicant. In fact, that is 
only a small part of the interview. 
There is something going on in the 
head of the applicant who is net- 
vously sitting across the table. The 
applicant is sizing up the interviewer 
and his company, and often the 
applicant makes a better’ estimate 
than the interviewer does. “Hired, 
but did not report” surveys reveal 
that the interviewer thought his job 
was to buy help, while it actually in- 
volved selling. 

The interviewer is being inter- 
viewed more subtly than the appli- 
cant. The odds in this trial of wits 
are in favor of the applicant. He 
has gained more information about 
the man-power policies of the firm 


By Donald L. Laird 


through underground and unofficial 
channels than the company can ever 
hope to learn about him through offi- 
cial correspondence with his previous 
employers. 

These outside sources of informa- 
tion the applicant has about your 
firm may be correct and they may 
not. They are usually a true mirror 
of workers’ opinions, however, and 
generally nearer the point than the 
employer’s own opinion. The work- 
ers know how they feel about things, 
and whether their feelings are justi- 
fied or not they are the determining 


factors in the prevailing worker atti- 


tude. 
There is only a brief half hour 
at most for the interviewer to do his 


“sizing up, while the applicant has 


been sizing up the firm unconsciously 
and uncannily ever since he first 
heard about it. 

If you have to scout for applicants 
there is probably an unfavorable ver- 
dict being rendered against your firm 
in these underground channels among 
workers. The worker is not in error 
in sizing up the company; he knows 
what he wants in working conditions, 
supervisory treatment, freedom from 
accidents, promotion, insurance, 
hours, and wages. The least im- 
portant of these is wages. 

The exit interview of leaving em- 
ployees is sometimes used as a me- 


dium through which the employer 
hopes to discover the weak points in 
the manpower policies. Leaving em- 
ployees are prone either to be too 
polite since they may want a recom- 
mendation sometime, or to be enter- 
taining exaggerated opinions of their 
wrongs; in either case the picture 
they yield is not ‘true of the great 
body of workers at the bench or in 
the waiting room of the employment 
office. 

Attempts have been made to con- 
vert both the employment and exii 
interview into supersales efforts to 
bring about a favorable worker opin- 
ion. These firms have caught a 
glimpse of a will-o-the-wisp but have 
failed to get the permanent solution. 
It was not lack of sales effort in pre- 
vious interviews which gave them 
their opinions: the direct causes of 
their attitudes should be overhauled 
—foremanship, promotional possi- 
bilities, fatiguing conditions, job 
respect, and considerate dealing. 

The most vital question for the 
employer to ask himself is “Would I 
really want to work for myself?” 

The next question to ask is if the 
underground impressions the great 
body of possible applicants receive 
is favorable and fair? 

If not, something should be done 
about it for it adds to costs in a way 
accounting records do not reveal and 
cuts into the priceless espirit de corps 
called morale. 
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XPERIENCED motorists who know 


the smoothness, flashing activity, silent 


power and rugged stamina of the patented 
double sleeve-valve engine are quick to ac- 
knowledge the Willys-Knight Standard Six as 
the year’s greatest value. @ At the lowest price 
in history, Willys-Knight’s beauty of design and 
superiority of performance are now enjoyed 
by thousands of new owners. @ The sweep- 
ing success of the Standard Six has made 1928 
Willys-Knight’s biggest year. Quality was never 
as high—prices were never as low—sales were 
never as great. @ Most emphatically, it will be 
well worth your while to give the Standard 
Six your closest inspection. And the more ex- 
acting your scrutiny, the greater will be your 
appreciation that this beautiful car possesses 
everything that wins you to a fine Six— from 
the fundamentals of design and construction 
to the smallest details of appointment. GA 
demonstration of the Standard Six reveals the 
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ing and sustained brilliance which have won 
the praise of more than 325,000 enthusiastic 
Willys-Knight owners. @ And years of service 
—with remarkable freedom from carbon trou- 
bles and repairs—will bring you a new con- 
ception of the economy with which a truly fine 
car may be operated. 


Prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
0., Willys-Overland Sales Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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IFE is a continuous testing 

process and our characters are 
determined by how we meet the tests. 
One result of the testing process is 
the discovery of hidden power and 
strength in individuals. Usually a 
man does not know what he can do 
until he is tested by some trying and 
painful experience. In the history of 
the United States we find numerous 
examples of. tests applied to the 
American people. The Revolution, 
revealing unsuspected strength in the 
thirteen colonies, was the first great 
one. Later came the World War, 
proving to the world that America 
was not solely devoted to luxury and 
gold, but that she was still faithful 
to the basic ideals that have inspired 
our people since the beginning of 
their national history.—The Rev. Dr. 
George J. Russell. 

* * * 

The quitter never wins and the 
winner never quits. — Alexander 
Mitchell. 

From A. penal, Patadeighis, Pa, 


Nothing is more unaccountable 
than the spell that often lurks in a 
spoken word. A thought may be 
present to the mind, and two minds 
conscious of the same thought, but 
-as long as it remains unspoken their 
familiar talk flows quietly over the 
hidden idea.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

* * * 
RANT me the power to be more 
cheery when conditions look 
dreary and give me the sense to be 
a little blinder and a lot kinder. 

Annoy me with a few enemies that 
my own personal faults may be con- 
stantly before me. 

Bless me with the strength to work 
hard and send me sickness when I 
need the lesson that health is a great 

ift. 
Make me worry some so that my 
happy hours will be more thoroughly 
appreciated. 

te me life as long as I can be 
useful in some worthy work.—Van 
Amburgh. 

* * * 

To rail at money, to wax indignant 
against it, are silly. Money is noth- 
ing; its power is purely symbolktcal. 
Money is the sign of liberty. To 
curse money is to curse liberty—to 
curse life, which is nothing, if it be 
not free—De Gourmont. 


Yesterday is but a Dream, 
And To-morrow is only a vision; 
But To-day well lived 
Makes every Yesterday a Dream of 
Happiness, 
And every To-morrow a Vision of 
Hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this Day. 
—“Salutation of the Dawn” 
—From the Sanskrit. 
From F. Baker, Springfield, Mo. 
x 
It is easy to fool yourself. It is 
more difficult to fool the people you 
work for. It is still more difficult to 
fool the people you work with. And 
it is almost impossible to fool the 
people who work under your direc- 
tion.—Harry B. Thayer. 
* = * 
The man who trusts men will make 


fewer mistakes than he who distrusts 
them.—Cavour. 





A G@ext 


= all your things be done 
with charity——Corinthians 16: 
14, 


Sent in by M. K. O’Brien, 
Philadelphia, Pa. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 











Keeping a little ahead of condi- 
tions is one of the secrets of busi- 
ness; the trailer seldom goes far.— 
Charles M. Schwab. 

* * * 

There are times when unrest and 
dissatisfaction with one’s job are 
justified ; there are situations in busi- 
ness that we cannot change; but be- 
fore a man decides that such is the 
condition in his present job, he should 
be sure that the shoe that pinches is 
not of his own making.—R. E. 
Norris. 

From R. E. Norris, Dayton, O. 
* * x 

It is indeed a desirable thing to be 
well descended, but the glory belongs 
to our ancestors.—Plutarch. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you a Forbes book if your 
contribution is printed. If not com- 
posed by you, state source of quotation 
and author's name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 


OR a long time I have beep 

preaching the doctrine “That 
we get out of life just what we put 
into it.” A neighbor of mine heard 
me make this statement several times, 
and one day took me to task as fol. 
lows: “Say .Cox, tell me how you are 
ever going to collect from these little 
sparrows and robins and wild canar- 
ies I see you feeding every morn- 
ang?” “Well,” I replied, “I don't 
know how or where or when, but 
you can rest assured I will be paid in 
full all right.” He just laughed and 
went on, but a few mornings later he 
stopped and was admiring the roses 
in our garden, when all of a sudden 
he discovered there were no bugs on 
our bushes and right away he wanted 
to know what kind of spray we used, 
declaring the bugs were destroying 
every plant he had. I told him we 
had never used a spray, and ex- 


plained it to him after this fashion. 


“You see we have a hundred or more 
birds breakfast with us every morn- 
ing and they sing us a song or two, 
but they do not seem to feel that their 
songs are pay enough for what we do 
for them, and in wanting to do more, 
they have undertaken the job of free- 
ing our plants of insects, that they 
may not destroy them as they have 
yours. It always works that way. 
We get out of life just what we put 
into it.” With a smile he said, “Cox, 
you win.”—Coleman Cox. 
x * x 

ITROGEN has taken the most 

important position in the affairs 
of the world and is by far the most 
active in the world markets. Every 
square mile of air over the earth’s 
surface carries 20,000,000 tons of ni- 
trogen, enough in each square mile to 
last the world twelve years at the 
present rate of consumption. It is 
absolutely indispensable to mankind 
in peace or war, and a necessity to 
all animal and vegetable growth. We 
took but 1 per cent. of nitrogen from 
the air in 1909 and 57 per cent. in 
1927, surely a wonderful heritage 
from chemists and engineers.—H. R. 
Bates, vice-president, International 
Agricultural Corp. 

.* » 

When a man has equipped himself 
by thought and study for a bigger 
job, it usually happens that promo- 
tion comes along even before it is 
expected.—P. G. Winnett. 
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Vice 


NY ABLE, hard-working man can become the vice-presi- 
dent of a corporation without the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course. But no man can become a vice- 

president without what is in the Course. 

There are two ways of getting the broad knowledge that 
the position of vice-president in a successful business de- 
mands. The first is by the slow accumulation of practical 
experience. The second is by taking advantage of the meth- 
ods, ideas, and plans worked out by the most successful busi- 
ness men, and arranged for easy use by the leaders of business 
education. 

The second is the Alexander Hamilton Institute way. It is 
the way 51,000 other prominent vice-presidents have chosen. 

Many of these men have never read the Course thru in its 
entirety and never will. Its value for them, as executives, 
lies in the fact that they can dip into it at any point and 
find immediately a practical method, plan or idea, directly 
applicable to their needs, which has been tried out and 
proved by the biggest men in business. 

For instance, in the Course there are: 169 ideas on corpora- 
tion finance— 513 ideas on accounting— 174 ideas on office 
administration— 182 ideas on credits and collections— 647 
ideas on advertising and sales promotion— 278 ideas on fac- 
tory management. 


A Book for Executives 


Perhaps you reached the position you now hold via the sell- 
ing line or thru the financial side of your business. Perhaps 
your previous experience has not given you that knowledge of 
every side of business which is so essential to every executive. 


In any case, if you are an executive who is called upon to 
make decisions, sometimes on problems outside your personal 
experience, you will be interested in reading “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” This booklet tells just how the Course is arranged 


pany 
for practical use. It gives in brief summary the ex- 
periences of the 358,000 men who would no more a ee ee eee ee aed iii ied 
think of being without this modern aid than they r 1 


would be without the typewriter or the telephone. 


666 Astor Place 


residents 


... have enrolled for this famous Course and Service 


Among them are: 


E. E. AMICK, Vice-President 
First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R. M. BARTHOLD, Vice-President 
California Packing Corporation 
(Del Monte Brand) 


S. C. BERNHARDT, Vice President 


Monitor Furnace Company 


GEO. H. BUSHNELL, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Comptroller 
J. C. Penney Co. (885 Retail Stores) 


WILLIAM CANDLER, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel Co. 


C. H. CROSS, Vice-President 
Regal Shoe Company 


GEORGEC. ENGLAND, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Division of Construction and 
Engineering, Stone & Webster, Inc. 


N. M. GRIFFIN, Vice-President 
Mack International Motor Truck 
Corporation 


CHARLES A. LUTZ, Vice-President 
American Railway Express Co. 


S.T. McCALL, Vice-President 
American Manganese Steel Co. 


R. C. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Knox Hat Company 


GEO. M. SHRIVER, Vice-President 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


R. S. STUBBS, Vice-President 
The American Sugar Refining Com- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


New York City 
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Buses vs. 


Courtesy Electric Railway Journal 


J. E. Barnes, president, Louisville 
Railway, and the new president of 


the American Electric 
Association 


Railway 


cate that bus operation will be on the 
increase for some time. 

“Most companies report it as their 
opinion that rail and bus services 
should be combined so that better 
co-ordination can be achieved. In 
small cities where the climate is 
equable and general street traffic 
conditions light, it is probable that 
the switch from buses to street cars 
will come much sooner than in cities 
where traffic and climatic conditions 
are more extreme. The average 
speed of buses is about 1.5 miles per 
hour faster than street cars.” 

G. A. Richardson, vice-president 
and general manager of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, points out: 

“The great increase in the use of 
automobiles in recent years has em- 
phasized more thoroughly than ever 
the desirability of creating subway 
developments in the busy districts of 
large cities in order that surface cars 
and trains may operate on a separate 
level from the vehicular traffic. It 
is perfectly evident that electric 
trains must furnish transportation to 
most people traveling to and from 
the business district, and the larger 
the city the greater the percentage 
who must use public transportation 
service. 


6é HE use of transit thorough- 

fares at other than surface 
level is becoming necessary not alone 
from the advantage in creating rapid 
transit but also in order to provide 
additional street space without widen- 
ing the streets in areas where the 
land values and existing structures 
practically prohibit street widening. 
Better results, improved transporta- 
tion and improved vehicular flow 
come from separating the three 
classes of traffic insofar as possible. 
The ultimate plan that can be readily 





Street Cars—The Outlook 


(Continued from page 13) 


accomplished gives principally to 
vehicles the present level, creates a 
new sub-surface level to give the 
electric cars and trains an uninter- 
rupted right-of-way and provides 
an intermediate level for pedestrians 
only. 

“Of course, in certain sections of 
the city the subway would be changed 
to the less expensive elevated road 
of the most modern type. Cities 
must build and grow, and business 
must continue to develop an influence 
over greater areas of adjacent terri- 
tory. Convenient accessibility to the 
buildings and to the central business 
district is vital. The physical layout 
of all our large cities is quite inade- 
quate to meet the modern needs of 
traffic and transportation in large 
cities unless new levels are utilized 
in the existing streets.” 

B. C. Cobb, head of the Allied 
Light and Power Company, declares 
that three essentials to the future of 
the local transportation service are: 

1. A minimum fare of ten cents. 

2. Relief from traffic congestion 
and motor competition. 

3. Public co-operation. 

These, he believes, will be forth- 
coming. He regards the industry as 
emerging from a crucial period, and 
adds that its leaders are filled with 
hope for the future. 

“What this industry needs to-day 
is not criticism,” he points out, “but 
constructive suggestion and help 
from the communities in which it 
operates. Mostly criticism and attack 
have come from self-seeking poli- 
ticians. Once the people came to 
understand the situation, they have 
been just in their treatment and 
ready to help.” 

R. B. Stevens, president of the 
A. E. R. A., in course of an address 
breathing optimism, said: 

“Nothing has happened to change 
our firm conviction that the electric 
railway industry is a permanent, 
basic industry. The public has 
learned—sometimes after costly ex- 
periment—that there is a great dif- 
ference between a responsible, com- 
munity-wide transportation service, 
and wildcat, spasmodic operations by 
individuals or irresponsible organiza- 
tions that are unwilling to take the 
lean traffic along with the fat. After 
permitting wildcat operations of jit- 
neys or irresponsible buses to starve 
their transportation systems out of 
existence, these communities learned 
all too late that their neglect to curb 
irresponsible competition had cost 
them a basic and necessary utility 
service. 

“But fortunately instances of this 
kind are now limited to only a few 
misguided communities, where public 
officials have failed to recognize their 
full responsibilities to the public. 





+, 

R. P. Stevens, retiring president, 
American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation 
There is a definite trend in pro- 
gressive cities to revise the former 
rigid and inflexible franchises. The 
average cash fare for the country is 
now 8.17 cents. The fixed five cents 
fare has disappeared except in a very 
few communities where public offi- 
cials refuse to recognize that the 
public suffers most when transpor- 
tation is starved to the point where 
first-class service becomes impossible. 

“The private automobile has be- 
come so common a means of personal 
transportation that many who for- 
merly used our service now ride in 
their own vehicles for daily travel. 
Manifestly it is economically impos- 
sible to provide sufficient street space 
for all to travel in individual vehi- 
cles, and the cost of individual trans- 
portation is beyond the reach of 
great masses of our population. We 
have struggled with the problem of 
the automobile for a number of 
years, but we are finally about to 
meet it upon its own ground. We 
are in the process of developing 
equipment with which to meet the 
competition of the individual vehicle. 

“A few years ago the bus was 
considered a threat against the estab- 
lished transportation agencies. But 
that is no longer true. We have 
ceased to remain merely electric rail- 
ways, practically all companies are 
operating buses in conjunction with 
their rail service. There no longer 
exists a serious question regarding 
the replacement of electric railways 
with buses. iWhere that question 
does exist to-day, it is within the 
industry, and involves merely the 
substitution of one vehicle for an- 
other on specific lines where the 
economic conditions dictate this move 
in the public interest. The bus has 


become merely another tool of public 
transportation and though there was 
some tendency at first to over-rate its 
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Whether you operate one car or a hundred—your company 
will save money through the new six-fold economy of 
today’s Pontiac Six. 


1—You save gasoline because the newly-designed carbu- 
retor and improved manifolding further reduce fuel con- 
sumption while developing added power and higher 
sustained road speed. 

2—You save tires because today’s Pontiac rides on 
—— heavier tires—generously large for Pontiac’s 
weight. 


3—You save alcohol because Pontiac’s cross-flow radi- 
ator prevents loss of the cooling mixture during cold 
weather driving. 


4—You save maintenance expense because the rugged 
stamina built with unsurpassed precision into every vital 
part further reduces Pontiac’s infrequent service needs. 


5—You save on first cost because nowhere else can you 
obtain such dependable performance... such long life 
.-. such prestige-building appearance... as are found in 
today’s Pontiac Six at prices as low as $745. 


6—And you save on resale value because used car buyers 
gladly pay more for the Pontiac Six than any other low- 
priced car. 


These six major economies enable today’s Pontiac to provide 
business users with just the type of low-cost transportation 
they are seeking. If you are not already using Pontiacs in 
your business it will pay you well to investigate. Write our 
Fleet Department for complete information and ask also for 
details of our Attractive Fleet Owner’s Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAN 


PRODUCTS OF 





Todays Pontiac Six Provides 
the eal Cost Per Mile 


“PONT 


4xes GENERAL MOTORS 


From some of the largest cor- 
porations in the world and from 
many smaller firms, letters have 
come in by the hundreds, asking 
for copies of the book, “Experi- 
ences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen”... The book includes 
three general sections: “Who 
Buys the Car—the Company or 
the Salesmen?”’; “How are Oper- 
ating Expenses Handled?”; and 
“Developing a Plan of Opera- 
tion” ... If you are interested in 
this book, or in Oakland’s plan 
for cooperating with fleet users 
to reduce sales cost, send in the 

coupon below. 

v vy v 


This Book sent upon request— 
Mail the Coupon 




















Oakland Motor Car Company, Dep‘. L, 
Pontiao, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various meee in Handling Automobiles with 


Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet _user’s plan. 
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possibilities it has demonstrated that 
it has a definite part to play in our 
operations. 

“Tt is significant that the exten- 
sion of new rail lines and the addi- 
tional service provided by local 
transportation companies with buses, 
far exceeds in mileage the total of 
all suspensions or abandonments of 
individual pieces of trackage due to 
shifting population or other local 
economic changes. This pruning 
and adjustment is a healthy process. 

“Surely an industry that can 
weather such storms as we have 
weathered during the last ten years 
has proved its staunchness and sta- 
bility—its right to live and serve. 
Not only that, but it has proved that 
there is a basic need for the service 
which it renders. With the industry 
now aroused to a better understand- 
ing than ever of the change in public 
expectations; with a change in its 
facilities and service under way; 
with public goodwill manifestly be- 
coming more favorable; and with 
a growing determination by every 
executive, operating official and, yes, 
every employee, to strive toward the 
ideal of the highest possible efficiency 
and courtesy in its service, we look 
forward with rising expectations, 
confident of winning the rewards to 
which such service is entitled.” 

Owen D. Young, head of General 
Electric and rated as one of the very 
foremost business statesmen in Amer- 
ica, penetratingly surveyed the whole 


electric transportation industry. His 
observations deserve the widest pub- 
lication, because study of them by 
politicians, civic authorities, car riders 
and others should lead to results 
beneficial to many communities. Mr. 
Young said in part: 


66 T is your duty, as specialists 

in the field of local transporta- 
tion, to advise the public how their 
needs can be most economically, ef- 
ficiently, and adequately met. It is 
also true that the public will do well 
to take your advice. 

“If we wake up some morning and 
find our eyesight impaired, we do 
not call up our ward leader nor even 
our alderman for advice. Even our 
trained family physician will not do. 
Even the general practising oculist 
will not do. No one but he who 
has spent long years in study and 
experience of highly specialized cases 
similar to our own will do. We take 
the doctor’s prescription for our eyes, 
but we refuse it for our railways. 

“Conditions of local transportation 
are growing worse. Plainly, it is 
time to act. The electric cars on 
rails, on, above or below the ground, 
have demonstrated that under certain 
conditions they are an absolutely es- 
sential means of _ transportation. 
Why not, therefore, meet the prob- 
lem now? Why should electric cars 
be run where a motor bus can do 
the job better? 


“Why should private motor cars 
be parked on our streets as a slight 
convenience for their owner when 
they clog the way for motor buses 
or railway cars and thereby waste 
the time of hundreds? 

“T have often wished that some 
competent statistician would com- 
pute and state the cost to the com- 
munity of parking a car in a con- 


gested street on land of tremendous . 


value. Let him figure the value of 
the space, measured by surrounding 
private values. Let him figure in- 
terest and carrying charges. Let 
him figure the cost of the time lost 
by the hundreds or the thousands of 
people who are delayed in the park- 
ing of that car. I venture the guess 
that it would not take long to show 
that from the standpoint of the com- 
munity we could better afford to buy 
private lots on Fifth Avenue and raze 
the buildings for parking spaces 
rather than have our streets cluttered 
as they now are in the congested 
communities of the country. 


“WW HY permit motor buses to 
occupy our streets for long 
haul business when subways or ele- 
vated roads can do it quicker and bet- 
ter? Why not reduce our public 
transportation in congested areas to 
an orderly, controlled, and regulated 
system best adapted to our needs? 
And why not do it now? 

“If new and adequate facilities of 
transportation are to be provided, 
money must be found to pay for 
them. I believe it to be in the in- 
terest of the community that such 
facilities should all be provided by 
private capital. 

“There are those who believe that 
in this country we can substitute the 
political check for the economic one. 
I do not. Whenever public facilities 
are to be provided, it is the safest for 
the community as a whole that the 
cost should be commensurate with 
the need, and the best way to deter- 
mine that is to see whether people 
will pay enough for the service to 
attract the capital to that enterprise. 
Then you have a constantly working 
referendum. 

“So I say, let us provide ample 
credit for our transportation com- 
panies. Let us give them sound 
fares. Let us demand from them 
adequate facilities. And let us do it 
quickly in order that the horrible 
congestion which now exists in some 
of our great cities, which is not only 
uneconomic but immoral, shall be 
abolished from this country, which at 
least is rich enough to provide, one 
way or another, decent transportation 
facilities for its people. 

“T am not pessimistic about the 
street railway values which are left. 
It is now time to build on them the 
new structure which the public needs 
and which the initiative of the men 
skilled in the business must provide. 

“May I mention some of the slo- 
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gans which bar the way? First and 
most persuasive of all, the five cents 
fare for all distances and under all 
conditions. The: five cents fare is 
the disease of our coinage and our 
fluctuating price level. It is the at- 
tractive germ by which politicians 
inoculate the public with an appar- 
ently incurable and progressive ail- 
ment. ” 

“It takes at least $1.60 to buy 
goods to-day which could have been 
bought in 1913 for $1. If this same 
percentage of increase were applied 
to street railway fares, it would 
mean that an eight cents fare is now, 
measured by commodity prices, only 
the equivalent of a five cents fare 
before the war. This is, as a matter 
of fact, the general average now at- 
tained; but unfortunately this does 
not answer the whole question. The 
losses of the past few years, not so 
much to stockholders through the 
suspension of dividends as to the 
service through depletion of funds 
for maintenance and reserve, make 
adequate rates to-day all the more 
imperative if the service is really to 
be restored. 

“Even this is not the whole story. 
For example, the level of wages in 
this country has increased during this 
same period on an average, not of 
60%, but of 120%, and it is a fact 
that the price of labor is a much 
more important item in transporta- 
tion costs than the prite of commodi- 
ties. If we were to apply that per- 
centage of increase to the five cents 
fare, we would find that eleven cents 
now is no more than the equivalent 
of five cents in the earlier days. So 
it may not be far out of the way to 
say that somewhere from eight cents 
to eleven cents is the equivalent of 
the old five cents fare. This only 
assumes, of course, that the service 
of to-day shall be no better than the 
old service, but we all know that 
improvement is demanded, afd right- 
ly demanded, everywhere. 


66 ERTAINLY the farmer in 

1928 does not expect to feed 
his horses half the oats he did in 1914 
and yet get the same service from 
them. That is exactly, however, what 
the public is demanding where it still 
insists on the five cents fare. Do not 
expect private capital to do the job 
under those circumstances. Frankly 
say that you are for government own- 
ership and that you intend to tax all 
the people to give riders carriage for 
five cents less than cost. 

“T shall be bold enough to speak 
of one more condition affecting the 
electric railways of the country: the 
practice of unifying, either in fact 
or in treatment, the investment in the 
local railway service with that of the 
light and power service. In such a 
case, if the light and power rates 
provide a satisfactory return on the 
total investment, there is no great 
pressure on the part of the owners 
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your problem~ 
tap a key~ or 
nudge a lever~ 


«in an instant the 
answer is before you~ 
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ALL*AUTOMATIC MARCHANT 


Daal Amazing ints “Automatic repeat addition. 13. Automatic division. 
a alt, 14. Automatic stop control for all operations. 15. 
performance — be sure to see it’before Maximum “carry-over” capacity. 16. Minimum desk 


; us space. 
you decide on a calculator. he of £ es Performance is the only true gauge of a calculating 


Aladdin would surely have questioned the in- aie Se cag ey oy office and ask ~— - eng 
neg : , youa ant—to try in your own work. No obliga- 
fallibility ofhisMagicLam shadheseen the per- tion whatever. Then you’ll know why the Marchant 
formance of the new All-Automatic Marchant. assures you 25% to 40% greater efficiency. See the 


Difficult calculating is completed so simply Marchant—before you decide on a calculator. 
and lightning fast that it appears little more 
than a matter of submitting problems—tap- 
ping keys — or touching levers—and then 
reading the’ answers! 


Automatic Division, Automatic Multiplica- 
tion, Automatic Repeat Addition, Direct Sub- 
traction —and all the other features of the 
“Marchant Test”, the standard of calculating 
machine efficiency: 


et 1. Anyone can run it. 2. Visible dials for all fac- 
¢ tors and results. 3. “True Figure” register dials. 
4. Horizontal straight line reading. 5. Dials spaced 
for easy reading. 6. Automatic electric dial clear- 
ance. 7%. Noiseless sliding carriage—new one-hand 
release. 8. Automatic position indicator. 9. Quiet 
start and stop motor. 10. Automatic multiplication 
—right hand control. 11. Direct subtraction. 12. 


Be ee ee 





Mail this coupon for additional information— 
or as a request to see the Marchant perform. 


Sales and Service—New York, Boston, Phindiahle, Atlanta, Nashville, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, Houston, El Paso, Denver, Los eles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and in 75 other cities in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. For Canada: United Typewriter Company, Limited, Toronto, Montreal and 18 other Canadian cities. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


I wish to see the booklet, “Sixteen Improvements” 0 I wish to see the Marchant Perform 0 


Address. 
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to force the issue with the public of 
a sound economic rate of fare on the 
railways. 

“By and large, I believe it will be 
better for the industry and for the 
public to face frankly the question 
of providing an adequate return on 
its transport capital either from fares 
or through a frank subsidy from the 
public treasury. To levy a special 
tax on power and light users to sup- 
plement an inadequate railway fare 
is, in my judgment, unsound in prin- 
ciple, and will in the long run delay 
the best development of both indus- 
tries. 

“The public must know that while 
it can exhaust the capital now sunk 
in the industry by unfair treatment 
it cannot by such means induce new 
capital to go in. That, unfortunately, 
is our situation in many places to-day. 
This must be corrected, and I have 
confidence that the masses of the 
people, even over the heads of their 
political leaders, will insist on such 
correction if the matter be properly 
presented. 

“So, too, the public must remem- 
ber that while it may keep the old 
men in the business, it will not be 
able to impress young men into its 
service unless the conditions are 
sound and attractive. If the condi- 
tions are corrected, I know of no 
field of service in which ability and 
leadership should be more generally 
appreciated or more generously re- 
warded than in this great field of lo- 
cal transportation, for this is a busi- 
ness which meets not only an econo- 
mic requirement but a highly press- 
ing social need in all great congested 
communities. 

“And so, if I may summarize the 
things which I believe in, they are: 


“First: That the business of 
local transportation should be a mon- 
opoly, publicly regulated as to rates 
and service, with a fare adequate to 
attract private capital if such fare 
can be obtained, and if not then the 
distribution needs of the community 
should be satisfied through the tax 
levy, either under public ownership 
or as a contribution to the deficit in 
private ownership. 


“Second: That private owner- 
ship be adopted in all cases where it 
can meet the needs of the community, 
and when adopted that the conditions 
be made such that the safety of the 
capital be adequately insured and the 
rate of return be as amply provided 
for as in any general business in 
order that the cost of the capital may 
be not greater for these enterprises 
than for others. 

“Third: That the transportation 
tion company, whether it be publicly 
or privately owned, use the means 
best adapted for the most efficient 
and economical transportation of the 
public which it serves. I hold no 
brief for electricity, except that if it 
cannot be used in local transporta- 


tion it will have met its first great 
defect. If it can be used advantage- 
ously, then our research and en- 
gineering, under the impetus of a 
new spirit and in the light of a press- 
ing need, should be drafted into ser- 
vice to redeem an industry and an 
art which has been able to survive 
during these last fifteen yéars only 
by reason of the courage and de- 
termination of the men who have 
administered it.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Young. 

Judge Gary’s favorite plea was for 
“fair and reasonable treatment of all 
by all.” That is what the electric 
transportation industry asks. It will 
be in the interest of every city to 
extend nothing less. Crippled trans- 
portation facilities cripple a city, in- 
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flicting hardship upon its workers, 
stultifying its business progress and 
injuring the prosperity of all. 

My own humble opinion is that 
almost every community of import- 
ance is awakening to the shortsighted- 
ness of forcing upon itself inadequate 
street car service and that, therefore, 
the leanest years of traction com- 
panies are behind and fatter years 
immediately ahead. How far the 
future urban transit needs will be 
cared for by additional street car 
facilities and how far by motor buses 
will be determined by economic con- 
siderations. Expansion of both is in 
prospect. The cost of maintaining 
luxurious bus services will doubtless 
influence many communities to favor 
the extension of car lines. 


Overlooked Business 


OME time 
S ago I hap- 

pened to be 
taking to a man 
whose name is familiar. wherever 
soft drinks. are sold. Needless 
to say I was extremely interested 
when he began talking about the 
quality which in his estimation had 
enabled him to build a nation-wide 
organization. 

“T simply had the knack of discov- 
ering overlooked business opportun- 
ity, a trait that was first of assist- 
ance when I was only fifteen years 
old and a partner in an apothecary 
upon three hundred dollars borrowed 
money. I had noticed that a great 
many children were coming to our 
store at all hours of the day and even- 
ing. Why not sell them candy? The 
selling of sweets in an apothecary 
is a common enough thing today but 
fifty years ago drugs were consid- 
ered the only ethical things that 
could be sold in a drug store. My 
idea was accordingly revolutionary 
but I made money. 

“A little while later I took great 
pleasure walking upon the waterfront 
watching the unloading of ships. 
That gave me a big idea. Back in 
port the masters were always in need 
of medicines and drugs and the com- 
mission of replenishing the depleted 
medicine chests was easily obtained. 
I built up a very profitable business 
in this way. 

“Three years later when I had be- 
come sole owner of a store I hap- 
pened to pause to watch a number of 
Irish workmen dig a cellar. There 
seemed to be a peculiar color about 
the earth and as I stooped to take a 
clod into my hand I noticed that it 
was fuller’s earth, a commodity 
widely used as a cleanser. Engaging 
the foreman in conversation I per- 
suaded him to cart the stuff to the 
cellar of my store. I conceived the 
idea of packing the fuller’s earth in 
half pound paper wrapped packages 


Opportunity 
By J. L. Miller 


instead of sell- 
ing it loose as 
was the custom. 
The idea went 
over big and my first customer gave 
me an order for ten gross of the 
little bricks. When Philadelphia had 
been exhausted as a market I went 
to New York. My cellar was emptied 
several times during the Winter and 
before my secret had leaked out I 
had made five thousand dollars. 

“My introduction to the soft drink 
now sold in nearly three hundred 
thousand establishments was due to 
my ability to divine commercial pos- 
sibilities in common happenings. One 
Summer I happened to be visiting 
in New Jersey. The farmer’s wife 
treated me to a dtink made of herbs 
and roots. It was pleasant to the 
taste but bad on the stomach. I 
overcame this deficiency. 

“I sometimes hear it said—that 
opportunities for the individual with- 
out capital are decreasing but I am 
fully convinced that the truth is en- 
tirely different. There are chances 
in every environment, iri every busi- 
ness but you must delve beneath the 
surface. For it should be remem- 
bered that opportunities so patent 
that they can be grasped by every- 
one are no longer opportunities.” 





HE exchange of international 
thought, which alone can save 
us, is the exchange of thought be- 
tween craftsmen—between the states- 
men of the different countries, the 
lawyers of the different countries; 
the scientists, the financiers, the 
writers of the different countries. . . 
If they could once realize the su- 
preme nature of that responsibility 
the battle of salvation should be half 
won.—John Galsworthy. 
* * x 
There is no twilight zone of hon- 
esty in business—a thing is right or 
it’s wrong—it’s black or it’s white.— 
John F. Dodge. 
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THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, 5846 Federal Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| “Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation” 


FEDERAL TRUCKS — 
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“lo Manufacturers: 


San Francisco 


The central distributing point 
for Western America and the 
Pacific basin beckons + + 7 7 


AN FRANCISCO welcomes and en- 

courages manufacturers. The business 
and commercial capital of the West, this 
city offers markets of deep significance. 


Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean 
and look to San Francisco for countless 
commodities. Many of these are now made 
here. Many more can be made here. 


An immediate market of 1,600,000 cus- 
tomers—the Coast’s largest concentration 
of people —is within an hour’s radius of 
San Francisco. Within 150 miles of San 
Francisco are half the people of California, 
with astonishing buying power. 


The vast Pacific basin, concededly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 


sion, is pre-eminently 
A book of carefully San Francisco’s trade 
weighed FACTS = domain. A vast partof 
will be sent to you 
uponrequest. Cali the human race dwells 
forniansInc. isa onits shores. Millions 


non-profit organi- of these people are 
zation of California — 


citizens and insti- rapidly developing 
tutions ‘interested modern wants. 
in the sound de- ? 
velopment of the Because of its con- 
State. venient markets, cen- 


in CALIFORN IA 


“Where life is better” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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cisco Bay 

district leads other Coast areas by more 
than $250,000,000 a year in manufactures. 
It is served by three transcontinental rail- 
roads, several air lines, and 118 steamship 
lines. This is America’s second -greatest 
port in water-borne tonnage. Here is a 
young American city with a New York-like 
future; a world city with a world viewpoint. 


Industrial land is still cheap and abun- 
dant within the metropolitan switching 
area. Taxes are low. Water and power are 
cheap. Raw materials are at hand. Labor 
is plentiful and in harmony with its job. 

Over all isa bracing year-round climate 
where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 
play no part. The mean winter tempera- 
ture is 51°; summer’s average is 57°. 


Visit San Francisco! A holiday in one of 
the world’s most interesting cities need be 
no less enjoyable if it discloses important 
personal business ee 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 910, 703 Market St., San Francisco 


You may send your free book, “Why Manufacturers Choose 
San Francisco,’’ to— 
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The West Takes to the Air 


(Continued from page 19) 


Air-rail service from Los Angeles 
to New York, only awaits the com- 
pletion of fourteen-passenger cabin 
ships, and will be put in operation 
soon. This service, which leaves 
New York over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and enters the West by way 
of the Santa Fe, is the first of its 
kind. It undoubtedly will be dupli- 
cated by the New York Central sys- 
tem. The Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific are both interested in 
similar projects. An air-rail route 
from Chicago to Puget Sound is 
under consideration. Truly the West 
has taken to the air in no uncertain 
terms. 


The manner in which the 1928 
Air Races and Exposition was car- 
ried to success is typical. It was 
held under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Air Race Association, of 
which Theodore T. Hull is president, 
with an executive committee of nine, 
and an advisory committee of about 
100 leaders in the city’s industrial 
and commercial life. 


- It was estimated that a fund of 
$300,000 would be required to ar- 
range the grounds at Mines Field, 
build a pavilion for the exhibits, pay 
the $125,000 in prizes, and meet in- 
cidental expenses. An underwriting 
contract was provided and $250,000 
was very quickly subscribed. Of this 
amount the Standard, Richfield and 
Union oil companies each contributed 
$25,000, the Shell Company $20,000, 
Texaco and the Associated $15,000 
each, and smaller companies in like 
proportion. The fund was augment- 
ed in $5,000 and $10,000 sums by 
department stores, banks and various 
industries. Advance contracts for 
exhibition space came to $50,000, 
while the advance ticket sales reached 
$15,000. The receipts were $315,- 
000. The final cost proved to be 
$312,000. Thus the Association had 
on hand a surplus before the show 
began. 


HE races proved a success. In 

the Class A, New York-Los An- 
geles Derby, thirty-five planes start- 
ed and twenty-three finished. In 
Class B, twenty-one started and 
fourteen finished. In Class C, seven 
started and three finished, while in 
the International race from Windsor, 
Canada, five planes started and three 
finished. 


In the New York-to-Los Angeles 
non-stop flight nine planes took to 
the air but only one finished at Mines 
Field. The races from San Francisco 
and Oakland and the two dozen 
“closed course” events furnished 
thrills for a vast throng. In these 
various races were English, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese and Nor- 
wegian flyers, in addition to the 
Americans, while some 300 planes, 
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including those of the Government, 
took part. 


The attendance was in proportion 
to the enthusiasm. Mines Field pro- 
vided space for 38,000 automobiles. 
It was able to take care of 110,000 
visitors comfortably, and 200,000 
“in a pinch.” It was forced to resort 
to the pinch. More than 900,000 
people paid admission to the grounds. 


“This is the greatest air meet that 
has ever been put on,” said Porter 
Adams, president of the National 
Aeronautical Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressing a luncheon 
of several hundred guests, held in 
honor of the occasion. 


“You have put on a marvelous 
show,” said Edward P. Warner, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
charge of Aeronautics. “I have 
never seen anything to approach the 
perfection of its details.” 


IRCRAFT is increasing serving 

as a means of private transporta- 
tion. Standard Oil of California owns 
a twelve-passenger ship for the use of 
its officials. The Richfield and the 
Union Oil Companies are smilarly 
equipped. Recently a local business 
man spent two weeks on a business 
trip which took him to the East. He 
traveled in a plane equipped with a 
desk, typewriter, secretary and a 
radio, and kept in touch with affairs 
in Los Angeles. Western commer- 
cial planes have dining service, li- 
braries, rest-rooms and the radio. 
One enterprising concern has put on 
motion picture shows during the 
Los Angeles-San Francisco flight. 


At Galt, in the San Joaquin Valley, 
a High School is giving flying 
courses for sixty-two students, who 
have enrolled from eleven States. It 
has a seventy-five acre flying field, 
and $150,000 in planes, which were 
donated by the Government. It uses 
the standard airplane text books, 
charges no tuition and its course is 
accepted for entrance credit by the 
University of California. Air edu- 
cation is becoming part of the public 
school curriculum. 


_California’s Corporation Conimis- 
sioner measures the aviation invest- 
ment during the last eighteen 
months, in the State, at $50,000,000. 
Yet this is but a small part of it. 
Land in the forty-two local airports 
and landing fields should be worth 
close to $30,000,000, while the Gov- 
ernment’s own estimate of its army 
and navy equipment, its marine corps 
and airplane carriers, exceeds $45,- 
000,000. 


A conservative estimate would 
place the present gross investment in 
aeronautics in Southern California 
at not less than $200,000,000. The 
industry is moving forward at high 
speed. Los Angeles is the air capital 
ot America and is likely so to con- 
tinue. 


Adantic City Convention 
Hall, Aclantic City, N. J. 
Architects and Engineers: 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
‘Inc., Boston, Mass. Gen- 
eral Contractors: M. B. 
Markland Co., Atlantic 
City, N.J. Heating and 
Ventilating Contractors: 
Riggs-Distler Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Z 
a 


Sturievan 


0,000 people 
..-~« 22 the worlds 
largest auditorium 


268,000 square feet of floor space—seating ca- 
pacity for 40,000 people—1,656 tons of fresh 
outdoor air to be pumped in every hour— 
2,568 tons of vitiated air to be exhausted! 





Now you have a picture of the ventilating 
problem at the new Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


For this stupendous ventilating job—as for 
the great Holland Vehicular Tunnels connect- 
ing New York and New Jersey; the Alemeda 
Tunnel connecting Alemeda and Oakland, 
California; and other notable projects — Stur- 
tevant Equipment was the choice of the 
engineers. 106 Sturtevant Fans—capable of 
handling 1,879,250 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute—comprise the installation! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. «»» Camden, N. J. e+ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario «~~ Hyde Park, Mass. cv» Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER :PLANT- EQUIPMENT 
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Construction—The Measuring Rod of Progress 


cent. of the total gainfully employed 
in the country. 


This percentage is verified in a 
rough way by considering the value 
of the output of the construction in- 
dustry. In recent years the construc- 
tion volume of the entire country has 
been estimated at something near 
$7,000,000,000. Since my own com- 
pany is the compiler of the statistics 
on which this figure is based, it is 
only fair to state that such an esti- 
mate is ultra-conservative. Spe- 
cifically, it does not include certain 
classes of low-cost buildings that are 
quite large, though indeterminate, in 
number—dwellings built singly at 
less than $5,000 each, private ga- 
rages, filling stations and the like. 
In addition to this there is a very 
considerable amount of moderate- 
cost remodeling and alteration work, 
modernization of existing buildings, 
that escapes the statistical records. 


Recent studies have shown that, if 
we make allowance for these very 
numerous small jobs, a fair estimate 
of-the annual total of all new con- 
struction is $8,600,000,000, which 
includes $7,400,000,000 for new 
buildings and important alteration 
and remodeling work and $1,200,- 
000,000 for engineering work such 
as highways, bridges, water-supply 
and sewer systems. There are also 
quite sizeable annual bills for minor 
repairs and maintenance, items too 
small to get into any statistical rec- 
ords, too indeterminate to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy, but 
enough to make an appreciable total. 


| these items are added, we may 
reasonably guess that the total an- 
nual output of the entire industry is 
worth $9,000,000,000 or over; some 
writers have estimated it as high as 
$10,000,000,000. At any rate, total 
earnings of the industry aggregate 
very close to 10 per cent. of the na- 
tional income, which, by the most re- 
cent estimate, is $90,000,000,000. 

The only American industry that 
is larger than construction in point 
of people employed and total value 
of output is agriculture, which em- 
ploys 10,000,000 workers and pro- 
duces $17,000,000,000 worth of 
goods. Construction actually sur- 
passes in importance the great rail- 
road industry, which employs 2,200- 
000 workers and earns $7,400,000,- 
000 a year. 


It is easy to see from all these 
facts that the construction industry 
by its very size, number of people 
employed and number of products 
used is of tremendous importance to 
every kind of business in the country, 
even to those quite remote from the 
mechanism of building and engineer- 
ing work. It is probably true that 
the construction industry in America 
occupies a more important position 


(Continued from page 15) 
in our economic structure than in any 
other modern country. Large, vig- 
orous, active, creative, adapting itself 
quickly to every new demand and 
every new development of our growth 
and changing modes of life, it is in- 
timately bound up with the progress 
and prosperity of the country and all 
the people. It is not without signi- 








ONSTRUCTION is much more 
than a balance-wheel of busi- 

ness, a regulator of business fluctua- 
tions. Its growth contributes to the 
expanding wealth of the country; its 
development is a measuring-rod of 
progress in the arts of living, of in- 
dustry and commerce. The con- 
struction industry in the United 
States purchases about $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of materials an- 
nually and spends rather more than 
that in wages and salaries of those 
employed in designing and erecting 
new structures; it produces $8,600,- 
000,000 worth of new structures and 
building improvements annually (ex- 
clusive of expenditures for main- 
tenance); which is greater than the 
value produced by any other indus- 
try except agriculture. The capital 
invested in new construction is dis- 
tributed throughout the country as 
purchasing power for every kind of 
consumer merchandise that is sold. 








ficance that architecture is the first of 
the fine arts itt which the United 
States has achieved leadership and 
world recognition. 

The building shortage that was so 
conspicuous in newspaper headlines 
and business reviews in the years 
immediately following the war was 
practically caught up by the end of 
1924. It took continuous increases 
in building activity from 1921 to the 
end of 1924 to accomplish this. 
Nearly everybody then thought that, 
since the shortage had disappeared, 
demand had fallen off, and a consid- 
erable decline in construction would 
surely come. Instead of a decline, 
the year 1925 saw a 25 per cent. in- 
crease in construction expenditure 
over the previous year, and the an- 
nual volume has continued above the 
1925 rate ever since. 

The prophets of disaster in 1924 
overlooked some important facts. 
Construction demand comes from 
several sources. A stable population 
requires replacement of obsolete 
structures and maintenance of exist- 
ing ones; a growing population de- 
mands more buildings to house its 
new population and its increased 
social and economic activities. But 
beyond these basic shelter-require- 
ments are the demands for new 
buildings that express the increased 


wealth of a more and more pros- 
perous people, that permit them a 
more expansive life and represent 
improved comfort in living and a 
more advanced stage of culture. 

Now, it should not be inferred 
from this that new and better build- 
ings and better-organized community 
plans merely offer us something for 
which we may spend the fruits of 
our prosperity. Such expenditures, 
wisely planned, are essential to main- 
taining and expanding our prosper- 
ity. 

Prosperity means profits, surplus, 
savings, accumulated capital. Ob- 
viously, hoarded capital does not 
produce; it has to be put to work. 
It can be put to work by investing in 
productive machinery, or in building 
and engineering improvements. In 
this country to-day, the demand for 
increased productive machinery either 
for supplying home markets or for- 
eign trade is nowhere near enough 
to make productive use of all our 
surplus capital. Yet, if the effective 
wants of our people are to keep on 
growing, if we are to have increasing 
demand for automobiles, radios, 
shoes, aeroplanes, vacation tours, 
bathtubs, electric refrigerators and 
every other kind of merchandise you 
can name (as well as all the new 
kinds of merchandise that may be 
invented), we must have continuous 
accessions of purchasing power in the 
pockets of the people. We must tap 
our reservoirs of capital and trans- 
form a portion of our saved wealth 
into purchasing power for consum- 
ers’ goods without dissipating our 
capital. 


HIS is being done to-day by 

keeping the construction indus- 
try busy, paying to it for the capital 
assets it produces portions of our 
money capital and savings, which, in 
turn, it disburses throughout the land 
and thus keeps the wheels of general 
industry and business turning. 

People sometimes ask when there 
will be a saturation point in construc- 
tion. 

The answer is: Never, until our 
population and wealth begin to de- 
cline, and our people cease to pro- 
gress in the arts of living, of indus- 
try, of commerce, and of expanding 
social life. We may at times be ex- 
travagant and fail to maintain a 
proper balance between our construc- 
tion activities and our other expendi- 
tures, we may produce at certain 
times and certain places particular 
kinds of buildings in excess of the 
current. requirements, we may go 
ahead too fast and be obliged to slow 
down for a spell in order to catch 
our breath. But these things can 
only cause temporary interruptions ; 
they will not at any early date stop 
our growth. Our long-time trend is 
upward. 
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First Showing 
Four Passenger Victoria Coupe $1695 
Straight Eight motor; 88 horsepower; dual manifolding and carburetion; 
Bohnalite pistons; Lynite rods; Bijur chassis lubricating system; armored 
frame; internal expanding hydraulic four wheel brakes; four hydraulic shock 
absorbers; and 125 inch wheelbase. 
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ROOSEVELT DAM ON APACHE TRAIL 


DELUXE 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


fo Col fornia 


across the Solarium 
of America 


G Only main line from Chicago through Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs and 
other attractive resorts of the picturesque South- 
west — where luxurious hotels, comfortable 
ranch houses and playgrounds of every descrip- 
tion offer rest and recreation in a land steeped 
in sunshine and color. 


= G Direct low altitude ait 63 hours to Los An- 
geles. Shortest and quickest to San Diego. 


G Rock Island-Southern Pacific through service 
includes other fine fast trains,notably the Apache 
—same delightful route. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


. ae 


For further information, mail this coupon 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau, 
729 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 
Please send me booklets about California and scenes en route; also full information 
regarding train service via Golden State Route. 


456-4 
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‘}such a case as this. 
~|moth buildings, which house the 
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He Ignored the Details 


By John Fletcher 


NE day the manager of Mar. 

shall Field’s, in Chicago, was 
looking down State Street and say 
the fire engines draw up to the side 
entrance of the building. Lines of 
hose were drawn into the store for 
a fire was in progress in that huge 


establishment. 


After ten or fifteen minutes Mr, 
Field came out, entered his brougham 
and drove away. 


I sought out one of my friends to 
learn the circumstances which led 
Mr. Field to leave while the fire en- 
gines were still at work. 

It appeared that Mr. Field had 
learned that the fire was out and 
that the streams of water, pouring 
in, were’ merely precautionary. 


Having received this information, 
Mr. Field instructed his cashier to 
send a check for $2,000 to the Fire- 
men’s Benevolent Fund, ordered the 
superintendent to have the charred 
floors replaced by morning, and that 
the linens, which had been damaged 
should be offered to the employees at 
half-price, and that none of the goods 
should be displayed for sale. He also 
instructed the linen buyer to secure, 
before morning, from his wholesale 
house, a complete supply of new 
linens. 

Having given these instructions 
Mr. Field went to keep an appoint- 
ment for luncheon at the Chicago 
Golf Club in Wheaton, Illinois, and 
was on:his way. 

Many merchants cannot resist the 
temptation to mess with details in 
These mam- 


Marshall Field wholesale.and retail 
business are all monuments to the 
executive ability of the; founder who 
left details to others. 





Give and Take 


HERE is one thought further, 

our business concerns the busi- 
ness of nearly everyone else in the 
United States. We cannot always 
expect to be receiving and never 
giving. We cannot always be 
thinking only of our own interests, 
we must determine how we can all 
be of service to our patrons, and by 
so doing, without being a nuisance 
or impertinent, we can do more to 
establish a good public relationship 
than many of us think; a little kind- 
ness, a little thoughtfulness ; a friend- 
ly discussion of the patron’s problem, 
some suggestion or advice you can 
give him, he will remember that long 
after he has forgotten all about the 
routine of his relationship with the 
railroad company. — Paul Shoup, 
Southern Pacific Railway. 
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ryEHIND this record of 
|p White performance lies 
he soundest basis for gaug- 
ng truck values—money- 
arning miles. Not the record. 
nf a single truck, a single 
odel or a certain task. All 
models, under all conditions, 
in every kind of service, all 
over the world, leave the 
same mark on the long trail 
to greater service— most 
money-earning miles. 
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HE greatest performance 
fT ahery ever recorded. 
Mileages of 100,000, 200,000, 
300,000 miles and more cov- 
ered by White Trucks and 
White Busses in every field 
of transportation activity. 


nds to 
ch led 
Te en- 


d had 
t and 


. e thousands of 
During Tw ar 


Whites that have passed 
the 100,000-mile mark that 
are not listed on this year’s 
lation, 
record because owners have 
a not filed signed statements. 
Fire- Nor are the thousands of 
d the Whites listed that have been 
serving ten, twelve, fourteen 
larred : eget 
1 th years without having 
that Hi reached 100,000 miles. 
naged 
ees at HESE great records 
‘Tae more than miles. 
200ds ~ 
They mean money earn 
e also by these Whites for their 


cure, owners. All models in every 
lesale kind of service—under all 
new conditions—conyincing 
¢ proof of the unfailing de- 
we pendability of White per- 

tions formance. 
int ou buy a White, but it’s 
cago , truck forever. We 


and built iti—to work. We sold 
it—to work. We watch over 

it all its life—to see that it 

t the keeps on working for ‘you. 
Is in White branches and service 
stations, miniature factories 


nam in the completeness of their 
the facilities, are spotted stra- 
-etail tegically about the world 
the awaiting the day when any 
White, enywhere, for any 
who reason, stops working. And 
that White is put back to 
work—immediately. 
5 
ow 
There’s a White for Every 
ine Transportation Need 
husi- " Licht De.ivery 
-Ton Chassis..... $1,545 
the Hi 1x-Ton Chassis..... 2725 
vays (Special) 
ever 1%-Ton Chassis..... 2,125 
be Fast Express 
sts. 2 -Ton Chassis..... $3,125 
“9 i 2%-Ton Chassis..... 3,750 
| 6 Heavy Dury 
Y # 3 -Ton Chassis..... $4,400 
ince , (High Speed) 
~ 3%4-Ton Chassis..... 4,650 
i, Heavy-Duty Chassis. 5,100 
hip Busses 
nd- Model 53........... $4,250 
Poe (4-cylinder, 1 
ade FE eit ai Sevan 
em, 7 





(4-cylinder, 25-passenger) 
- el 54 


7 (6-cylinder, 29-passenger) 
ong All prices listed above are for 
the chassis only, f.o. b. Cleveland 


the 
up, 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Only a White 


can give you 
such value as this 





This record, published annually, stands unchallenged. 
No other truck manufacturer has ever published such a 
volume of evidence of dependability, long life and contin- 
uous earning power. No other truck manufacturer can. 


Owners’ Actual Records 


of White Money-Earning Miles 
164 Whites have each run 500,000 miles 


‘ and more. 
951 have run between 300,000 mile 


2167 have run between 200,000 miles 


and 300,000 each 


3253 have run between 150,000 miles 


and 200,000 each 


$102 have run between 100,000 miles 


and 150,000 each 


giving the astounding total ~ 


14,637 Whites have run 100,000 miles 
and more each 


No truck owner will operate a truck 
long enough to run 100,000 miles un- 
less those miles are money-earning miles. 


WHET 


TRUCKS AND BUSSES 
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Mr. A. T. Hull, A.T. Hull & So 
Certified Public Accountants an 


Auditors, Bristol, Va. 


At 45 he made 
a fresh start... i 


tL 
But his sons have NOW the training ——S=== = — 
he postponed so long 


HERE isaninspiration for everyonein the 
story of Mr. A. T. Hull of Bristol, Virginia. 


In the spring of 1918 he was working at 
a meagre salary. 

Suddenly, at the age of 45, he realized that 
he had wasted many of the best years of his 
life. As he says: “I woke up to the real 

ssibilities that life held for me and my 
Family if I would only prepare myself to take 
advantage of them.” 


Most men of his age would have occupied 
themselves with vain regrets. Instead, Mr. 
Hull decided to make up for his years of lost 
opportunity. He enrolled with the Inter- 
national Accountants Society. It was the 
beginning of a new lifefor him. Upon com- 
pletion of the Course, he became Auditor of 
Emory and Henry College in Emory, Vir- 
ginia, at the same time building up a private 

ice in public accounting work. His 
ancome increased 100%. And finally in the 
fall of 1924 Mr. Hull was one of seven out of 
forty-eight applicants successfully to pass 
the examination for Certified Public Account- 
ant before the State Board of Accountancy 
at Richmond, Virginia. 


His sons did not wait 
until they were 45 


His own success assured, Mr. Hull resolved 
that his two sons should not waste the golden 
years of opportunity as he had. He urged 
them to enrol for the same Course that had 
made such a great change in his own life. 


They did, and later Mr. Hull wrote us: 
“‘One of my sons has just secured his C. P. A. 
certificate from the State of Virginia and 
is now practising with me under the firm 
name of A. T. Hull and Son. The other is 
now taking your Course, and I expect him 


d 


Mr. Hull writes: “I very cheerfully 
accord you much of the credit for my 
succes: 


3.” Read his story below. 
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shortly to secure a certificate and attain full 
membership in the firm.” 


The same opportunity that brought success 
to Mr. Hull, and opened the doors of oppor- 
tunity to his two sons, is yours for the asking. 

For years the opportunity in Accounting 
has been wonderful. The Accounting pro- 
fession is one of the best paid in the world. 
There is need of accountants. There is 
ample compensation for accountants and 
there is no prospect that the supply will over- 
take the demand. 


And, besides being profitable, the profes- 
sion of Accounting is fascinating. The ac- 
countant is the trusted advisor of the biggest 
business men. Because he is at the throttle 
of profit control, he is always in the con- 
fidence of the owners. 


qunting 
pec" The key 
to profit 


Fortunately, you can learn Accounting while 
you carry on your regular business. It will 
give you a new viewpoint and the fresh en- 
thusiasm for your regular business which 
comes of insight into financial programs. 
The International Accountants Society has 
made that possible. In only a few hours a 
week, and at a moderate expense, you can 
learn Accounting. 


In an advertisement like this we cannot 
hope to tell the whole story. But we have 
published an interesting 80-page book called 
“How to Learn Accounting,” that does tell. 
It gives all the facts about the great and 
growing profession of Accounting. It tells 
how you can qualify easily, quickly, inexpen- 
sively, and without interfering with your 
present work. Send for your copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 











4 O THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 1 
| 3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
| Send me, free, “How to Learn Accountina,” and tell me how | 
I can increase my income as your other students have done. | 
| Business | 
Name Position 
] (Please write plainly) | 
§ SS eS ee City State | 
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When Will the Bull Market 
Come to An End? 
(Continued from page 17) 


change in the public will, the mariet 
responds to that will and not to eco- 
nomics. - F 

Or, if we regard the stock market 
as the ultimate Bulwark of Solvency, 
we may define a bear movement as 
being a time when liquid capital is 
flowing out from the stock market 
reservoir. Just. as any surplus of 
excess of earnings or capital flows 
ultimately into the stock market—so 
any net deficiency of funds is made 
up by drawing upon the stock mar- 
ket. The banks and merchants and 
financiers and professional men of 
America are nearly all holders of 
stocks; and these stocks are the 
quickest assets they own. They can 
be sold much more readily than 
goods and real estate, and even more 
readily than the majority of bonds. 
Consequently, the typical man when 
in need—meaning a need which can- 
not be satisfied out of current income 
or through ordinary bank: borrowing 
—sells stocks. 
less disastrous to him to take a loss 
in stocks than to mortgage his home 
or business property, disturb his phy- 
sical assets or even sell his bonds. 


OW a peculiar characteristic of 
N tie action of this Will to Sell is 
that it seems to function with more or 
less regularity. There is shown in the 
history of bear movements some ap- 
proach to psychological regularity in 
the downward trend-line. The rate 
of decline has the appearance of be- 
ing limited by the time it takes busi- 
ness men to reduce their conceptions 
of the value of their stocks. By 
value we here mean not absolute in- 
trinsic value, but rather worth under 
the circumstances. During the past 
four decades the general average 
rate of decline in the prices of lead- 
ing stocks has been—during bear 
markets—about 2% points per 
month. It figures out just about the 
same whether one calculates on the 
charts or graph from top to top or 
from bottom to bottom; and this is 
the mode of calculation here referred 
to. If calculated from top to bottom, 
the rate would be greater. 
Admittedly we are here reasoning 
by inference; but in financial matters 
there is no historical record of the 
motives which impell men and infer- 
ential reasoning is the usual and 
necessary process of the economist. 
The question upon which people 
might properly disagree is whether 
it is good reasoning, for the use of 
inferences may everywhere be found 
Let us say then that under the 
stresses present during a Bear move- 
ment, the public reduces its appraisa! 
of stock values by about 2% points 
per month; that this is the normal 
rate of decline from top to top or 
bottom to bottom when judged from 


It somehow seems’ 
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a psychological viewpoint; and that 
whenever the actual decline much ex- 
ceeds this normal, regardless of rea- 
sons, a Sharp rally will ensue. The 
consistent occurrence of such rallies 
under these circumstances, gives to 
the rate of decline the appearance of 
being a response to some sort of psy- 
chological law or regularity. 

Nor are the indications of psycho- 
logical law confined to this one point. 
A still more convincing indication is 
the fact that the normal itself has 
been found to vary upon a psycho- 
logical basis. In _ different bear 
movements since 1890, this normal, 
while averaging 2% points, has 
varied in the particular cases from 
a minimum of 1 1-3 to a maximum 
of 3 1-3 points per month. 


HIS variation, furthermore, has 

been proportionate to the degree 
of inflation existing at the beginning 
of the bear movements. The rule has 
been that the greater the inflation, 
the greater is the average decline per 
month. Or, if we transpose into 
psychological terms, the greater the 
folly and over-confidence at the peak 
of a bull movement, the greater is 
the subsequent chagrin and fear. So 
far as we can judge from the data, 
this rule has enough uniformity so 
that at the beginning of a bear move- 
ment one should in theory, at least, 
be able to estimate the average de- 
cline per month from the degree of 
inflation existing. This inflation, too, 
appears to be measureable by use of 
business statistics. How far in prac- 
tice this whole calculation might be 
disturbed by the manifold changes 
consequent upon the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve system, remains 
to be seen. 

This summary is no formula for 
successful short selling. The major- 
ity of operators would be better off 
if they never sold short; for the han- 
dicap of paying the dividends out of 
profits and of trying to operate con- 
trary to the universal bullish instincts 
of man is a source of great difficulty. 
Our thesis is, however, that the busi- 
ness man who will keep his thought 
focussed upon the Will to Sell, and 
consequently think of business sta- 
tistics as mere indices to states of 
mind, will, thereby, clarify his think- 
ing and attain a higher degree of suc- 
cess. 





O live content with small means, 

to seek elegance rather than 
luxury, and refinement rather than 
fashion, to be worthy, not respectable 
and wealthy, not rich, to study hard, 
think quietly, talk gently, act frankly, 
to listen to stars and birds, to babes 
and sages, with open heart, to bear 
all cheerfully, do all bravely, await 
occasions, hurry never, in a word to 
let the spiritual, unbidden and un- 
conscious, grow up through the com- 
mon thesis is to be my symphony.— 





William Henry Channing. 





A message from motordom 


INCE the earliest days, motor car manufacturers have 
relied upon Hyatt to develop anti-friction bearings 
that would overcome problems peculiar to their products. 


The satisfactory manner in which Hyatt has co- 
operated and continues to cooperate with these manu- 
facturers is evidenced by the large number of fine cars, 
trucks and busses that are Hyatt equipped. 

Millions and millions of motor car miles are proving 
the mettle of Hyatt Roller Bearings . . . the same bearings 
which industry is using so successfully in material han- 
dling equipment, line shafting and machinery in general. 

Whether you have need for bearings as part of the 
equipment you build or for the machinery or equipment 
that helps produce it—there is always a Hyatt Roller 
Bearing suited for the application. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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A “Power King” Visits His Realm 


power, in fact, Dennis and Johnson’s 
dream must have remained a dream 
and Nolan’s plan a plan. 

Among the industries which have 
located in Kingsport, either as main 
or branch establishments, are the 
Eastman Kodak Company, the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, of Corning, New 
York, the American Printing Com- 
pany, of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
the George H. Mead Pulp and Paper 
interests, of Dayton, Ohio, the Clinch- 
field Portland Cement Corporation, 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, 
of St. Louis, the Holliston Mills, of 
New England, and the W. B. Davis 
Hosiery Mills, of Chattanooga. 

There is also the Kingsport Press, 
said to be the largest printers of 
books in the world. The paper used 
by these presses, in turning out their 
million or more volumes. a month, 
comes from the mill on the same 
premises. The mill is owned by an- 
other company but, under the way 
that things are done in Kingsport, 
that seems to make no difference. 
The logs which feed these mills, in- 
cidentally, are cut in the surrounding 
hills, and Mr. Johnson’s beloved hill 
folk are not only enjoying the bene- 
fits of modern industry but studying 
its operation and comprehending its 
social significance. 

All references to Kingsport, how- 
ever, should contain a warning. It 
is a poor place to look for a job. This 
is one of the reasons, seemingly, that 
the city has not gone in for publicity, 
for its fame has already spread 
through the hill country to such an 
extent that 5,000 hopeful, 100 per 
cent. Americans are turned away 
from the employment gates every 
month. 


ee was rather depressing to leave 
Kingsport and to realize that we 
were on our way to the coal fields 
of West .Virginia. But it did not 
depress Mr. Tidd. He is an engineer 
and he knows what power can do, 
when people once catch on to how to 
use it properly. That it would even- 
tually solve the coal problem he was 
very sure, and when an engineer is 
on a job which fascinates him, the 
outward disorder connected with the 
preliminary operations does not dis- 
courage him as it might a layman. 
As we twisted through the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, the gray 
towers of the Appalachian system 
frequently came into view. They 
seemed to me like pagodas of a new 
social order. The function of the 
pagodas, I had been told in China, 
was to ward off the evil spirits from 
the cities over which they stood their 
silent guard. These modern senti- 
nels, it seemed, had a more positive 
mission. They were bringing in the 





(Continued from page 22) 


New Spirit. They were electrifying 
and quickening these communities 
and raising human life out of the 
age of superstition and fear into the 
age of joyous co-operation. 
Presently I began to wonder how 
those towers got there. I had just 
been taking them for granted: This 
was a new age, I had been thinking. 
We had left the days of the ox-cart 
and of individual enterprise far, far 
behind. Nobody could remember 
them now. Nowadays, I reflected, 
everything is being done by-the col- 
lective use of Power—and then it 
occurred to me that these huge 
towers, over which the power was 
being transmitted, could not have 
been placed upon those wooded sum- 
mits. by any such new method. , 


CONFESSED my absurd musings 

to the A. G. and E. man who 
was now driving our car, whose 
name I understood was Mr. Turner. 
I didn’t know what his job was but 
I knew he had a sense of humor. 

Ernest Turner laughed. He 
thought I was kidding him. It 
turned out that he was superintend- 
ent of construction on the Appala- 
chian system. 

“We took the stuff up mostly by 
ox-teams,” he finally explained. 
“Oxen are better than horses where 
there aren’t any roads; and besides, 
you don’t have to get the oxen down 
off the mountain again, and you don’t 
have to bring so much food up. They 
can be killed and eaten by the con- 
struction gang.” 

I had been imagining that the 
pioneers were all dead. Yet here 
was a man, not over forty, who was 
daily reliving the hardships of primi- 
tive society, on the job of carrying 
modernism to the rest of us. 

This helped me to see West Vir- 
ginia, and. the coal industry, more 
as Mr. Tidd was looking at them. 
Things are happening so fast in that 
state that one has to be a very young 
child not to notice that the world has 
changed since he first began to look 
out upon it, and one has to be entire- 
ly dead not to appreciate that there 
are greater changes just ahead. 

For generation after generation 
these West Virginia mountaineers 
carried on their family feuds, and all 
attempts to end them by propaganda 
methods were discouraging. But 
they are mere memories now. The 
automobile and the roads that neces- 
sarily were built because of it, fol- 
lowed by electric power and the new 
industrial life which followed that, 
have so enlarged the horizon of the 
mountaineers that they are now as 
incapable of family feuds as residents 
of New York City. And there are 
plenty of indications that the new 


industrial understanding has ren- 
dered any repetition of the labor 
wars of five or six years ago impos- 
sible. 

I tried to induce Mr. Tidd to 
theorize on this change, but I was 
unsuccessful. 

“T want you to see Philo,” was his 
seemingly irrelevant answer. 

The big steam plant at Philo, Ohio, 
is Tidd’s special pet. It is one of the 
largest in the world and second to 
none in up-to-dateness. Everything, 
from the reception of coal to the dis- 
posal of ashes, is arranged to work 
as nearly automatically as possible. 
Even the grates under the big auto- 
matic stokers consist of rotating 
chains, and there is no chance for 
even a clinker to impede the steady 
flow of the process of transforming 
coal into electric energy. 

But Mr. Tidd’s vision had not 
stopped with that. To keep that 
power flowing steadily after it left 
the plant, not merely that wheels 
might turn but that every phase of 
human life might be electrified—this 
was his big aim, and he seemed now 
to be looking at West Virginia, not 
in terms of what it might be after 
certain agreements had been made, 
but what it inevitably must be when 
Philo and similar undertakings once 
achieve their purpose. 


OR the past two years, experi- 
ments had been conducted at 
Philo looking to the reclamation of 
gases and oils from coal before 
using the residue as fuel. Not by 
burning the coal but by baking it in 
great rotary ovens, this had now 
proved practical. Nearly $2 worth 
of such oils and gases could now be 
taken from $4 worth of coal; and 
the residue, instead of being a pos 
sible substitute for coal, could wit: 
proper firing produce much more 
heat per ton. A dealer in domestic 
fuel, whom Mr. Tidd had induced 
to co-operate in the experiment, had 
found the new fuel so successful that 
he had offered $6 a ton for as much 
as could be shipped to him. 

This did not mean, of course, that 
all the manufacturing problems had 
been solved, and Mr. Tidd did not 
venture a guess as to when the new 
fuel might come into. general use. 
But he was convinced that it would, 
and he was thinking just now of 
what this must mean to West Vir- 
vinia. 

For the chemical industry is rapid- 
ly locating in that State, and if val- 
uable chemicals can be extracted 
from its coal, and the coal left more 
valuable than before, not merely 
mechanical methods but human life 
itself must be raised to a higher 
plane. (Continued on page 56) 
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Gravell & Hall 
Architects 
Phila. 


William R. Sauter 
Structural Engineer 
Phila. 


F. V. Warren & Co. 
Contractors 
Phila. 


Build All Winter. ee 


11+ with concrete 


The fifteen story Lewis Building at 
15th and Locust Streets, Philadel- 
phia, furnishes an excellent demon- 
stration of the practicability of 
winter construction with concrete. 


The placing of the footings was 
started in the middle of December; 
the first floor was placed January 2nd, 
and the work progressed at the rate 
of one floor every six days thereafter. 


The concrete work was entirely 
completed early in April—less than 


Concrete for “Permanence 










four months after the footings were 
placed. Much of the actual work was 
done at temperatures well below 
freezing. An exterior finish of pre- 
cast stone with ornamental trim 
adds to the handsome appearance 
of the building. 


In addition to the time economies 
effected, a considerable sum of 
money was saved by building the 
structure of reinforced portland 
cement concrete. 


PORTLAND C EMENT Cc‘ssociation= 


CHICAGO 
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EN principal construction contracts and 

24 engineering reports covering a wide 
range of requirements are included in recent 
Stone & Webster work for the Ford Motor 
Company, at home and abroad. _ 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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“Progress in the development of 
new methods,” he said, “largely de. 
pends upon whether industry is 
allowed to develop in an industrial 
way. 

“It isn’t a question of goodness or 
badness, nor of selfishness and un- 
selfishness. The politicians, I am 
sure, are as good as the power men, 
and it would be altogether beside 
the point to call them more selfish, 
But they haven’t had any industrial 
training. They don’t know how 
wealth is produced, and how neces. 
sary it is to discover new ways of 
serving the people in order that there 
shall be new wealth to distribute. 
And if the power industry makes an 
effort to have this process explained 
in our schools and colleges, it is ac- 
cused of vicious propaganda for 
private ownership and of trying to 
rob the people of some magical ad- 
vantage which is supposed to reside 
in political control of industrial 
affairs. 

“The best the government could 
do would be to install the best exist- 
ing method in the industries which 
it attempts to operate. But indus- 
tries can’t stop with that. Industries, 
to keep afloat, are compelled to dis- 


‘cover better and better methods. 


That’s what we are doing at Philo, 
and yet, if some new and more eco- 
nomical method of generating power 
were discovered tomorrow—whether 
we discovered it or it were discov- 
ered in a foreign laboratory—we 
would have to arrange to scrap Philo. 

“That is exactly what we would 
do. And it is exactly what the Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t do, if it owned 
such a plant, for the simple reason 
that the Government wouldn’t have 
to. Theoretically, the Governrnent 
might be fair. It might distribute 
such services as it was distributing, 
with not only economy but with 
equity. But it would never be under 
the compulsion, day by day and year 
by year, as the power industry has 
been, to increase its service and to 
find ways as it went along to make 
this increased service pay. 

“In launching a new enterprise, a 
power company must justify itself 
economically. Otherwise it cannot 
raise its capital for its project. The 
Government is under no such restric- 
tion. If a scheme seems politically 
advisable, it may be economically un- 
sound, and the Government can still 
raise the funds required to put it 
over. The power industry has to 
correct its mistakes, while political 
government does not. Political gov- 
ernment can keep on making mis- 
takes, knowing that it has the power 
to tax the people to pay for them. 

“If things should not turn out at 
Philo, for instance, in the way we 
now have every reason to think they 
will, the public at least will not have 
lost anything. Where the public is 
most likely to lose is in the constant 
interruption of such enterprises as 
these by government investigations. 
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“Tt is not the mere cost of making 
such investigations which the people 
have to pay for; a greater loss is in 
the taking of the executive staffs 
from their job of serving the public 
and compelling them to concentrate 
their whole attention on defending 
themselves for doing so. We may 
for instance, if unhindered, be able 
to double the value and lower the 
cost of fuel, and turn all our coal 
mining sections into great industrial 
centers enriching the whole country 
and lightening everybody’s task. But 
our progress with such work is 
hindered and we can’t go on with 
such a job if there is one of these 
inquisitions on. When such things 
happen, we have to quit being public 
servants, or let public service go on 
in just a routine way, and become 
politicians ; that is, we have to learn 
to talk the language of politics in self- 
defense 

The only cure for such a sit- 
uation, as I see it, is to let the 
public see what is going on. Let 
them visualize our job. We don’t 
want to pat ourselves on the backs 
or pretend that we are any better in 
our motives than anybody else. But 
if the public could see exactly what 
we are doing, and how this power 
that we are handling actually works 
in human society, it doesn’t seem 
likely that they would want the work 
hampered at every turn by politicians. 

“But if we try to help the public 
see this, that’s propaganda, and 
propaganda seems to be a most 
heinous crime.” 


HOPE that I have not painted 

Mr. Tidd as anything except a 
business man, for he doesn’t want to 
be portrayed in any other colors. 
There was one incident of the trip, 
however, which I must relate, irrele- 
vant as it may seem to be in a busi- 
ness story. 

I saw him angry once—very angry 
—and two car-loads of engineers and 
power executives were.angry too... 

We were. 20 or 30 miles from 
Huntington, West Virginia. A din- 
ner was waiting for us at the Hunt- 
ington Country Club. It was getting 
dark, it had been raining furiously 
and we were already long overdue. 

Ernest Turner, whom we had all 
been kidding for equipping his car 
for every conceivable emergency, 
even to the extent of carrying a big 
tow-line, had stopped several times 
to play the Good Samaritan. On 
one occasion, the tow-line came into 
play and we rescued a car which had 
gone off the bank and was teetering 
on the edge of a 300 foot precipice, 
scaring the man, woman and child 
who occupied it almost to death. 

[ was riding a little later in another 
car and Turner’s was just ahead. As 
we rounded a curve, a Nash roadster 
Which had been parking shot out 
ahead of us, and it veered from side 
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Foresight and Farsight 
in Purchasing ~ w w 


T Western Electric a highly trained purchasing 
staff is the “‘lookout”’ that guides the purchasing 
for practically the entire telephone industry. 


The basis for all this is the unique relationship 
between Western Electric—which purchases, manu- 
factures and distributes—and the Bell System, which 
utilizes the nation’s telephone equipment. This 
great telephone system computes and transmits to 
Western Electric a general view of its requirements 
five years ahead, detailed schedules one year ahead. 


To meet such long-time planning this Company 


_must make sure in‘advance of its sources of supply. 
Before. any source dries up it must seek another, 


perhaps at some remote corner of the earth. When 
a shortage of one material threatens, it must find 
another material every bit as reliable. It also must 
buy at prices which are fair to the seller, in order 
that he may remain a reliable source of supply. 

This purchasing control correlates material with 
machinery of production, it avoids excessive inven- 
tories, it is an important factor of economy. 


Western Electric 


Purchasers... 
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FOR THE 
BELL SYSTEM 
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Round the World on 
Time Table Schedules 


Here is the only way to go Round 
the World as you please. You make 
your own itinerary, stopping where 
you like for as long as you like. You 
have that valuable freedom for busi- 
ness contacts and for studying the 
vast world markets. 


There are twenty-two ports. At each 
the liner remains long enough for 
you to see the trade possibilities. Or 
if your interests warrant it, stay over 
and visit at your leisure. It is like a 
cruise On a private yacht. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, a liner sails 
every week. From Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles there are y seat rere sailings. 


Your ticket permits two years for 
the circuit of the world. And for as 


little as $1250 you may go Round 
the World in this leisurely way with 
your transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship included 
in the fare. 


You sail aboard magnificent President 
Liners, broad of beam, steady and comfort- 
able. Spacious decks, enclosed in glass. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Large public rooms, beautifully ap- 
pointed. A world-famous cuisine. 


Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
the Orient and Round the World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from New York for Ha- 
vana, Panama, California and the Orient. 


Every fortnight there is a sailing of an 
American Mail Liner from Seattle for the 
Orient and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples,Genoa 
and Marseilles for New York. 


A similar service returning from the 
Orient to Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
. ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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dered if the occupants were drunk. 
Then it attempted to pass Turner on 
a curve, only to meet and wreck a 
ramshackle Model T which was com- 
ing down the hill. 

It threw the Ford crosswise into 
the middle of the road and tore off 
its front wheels. Its occupants were 
not injured. They were, however, 
such poverty-stricken hill folk that, 
when we told them we would send 
the wrecker out from Huntington, 
the old woman bitterly told us not 
to do so as they had no money to 
pay for such a service. 

The Nash had “hit and run,” 
which is a felony in West Virginia. 
We waited with the victims and, in 
a little while, Turner’s car came back 
to find out what delayed us. 

“Let’s go after the Nash!” said 
Argabrite. - 

“Let’s,” said Tidd. 


T seems like a crazy movie when I 
look back at it; but the dinner in 

Huntington was forgotten and two 
car-loads of “greedy” power execu- 
tives went after that Nash. They 
found it 5 miles ahead, where a 
damaged running board had made 
further progress impossible. 

The occupants were sober by this 
time. It turned out that they were 
well-to-do and rather prominent ; but 
when they offered to “go back and 
fix things up” the kangaroo court 
decided adversely. With one car 
ahead of that Nash, and one behind, 
the vicinity was thoroughly patrolled 
by power executives until nearly 
midnight, in the interest of an old 
mountaineer woman and her crippled 
son who couldn’t afford even to have 
their wrecked old Ford salvaged. 

When police finally arrived, and 
the responsibility of the. parties was 
discovered, there was no inclination 
to have them put in jail. For some 
reason or other, Tidd and his party 
weren't thinking of that. They were 
thinking of the old woman. They 
wanted her properly compensated. 
When they were given adequate as- 
surances that she would be, the court 
went on to dinner—six hours late. 

“We just couldn’t get here before,” 
Mr. Tidd explained. 

I believe him. Under such cir- 
cumstances, men like Tidd just 
couldn't. 





Sometiines, as I drift idly on Wal- 
den Pond, I cease to live and begin 
to be.—Thoreau. 


* -* * 


When a boy, you were given a 
bigger suit, when you outgrew the 
one you had. That same thing is 
going to apply to the position you are 
given in the business world.—Cole- 
man Cox. 

‘ 4 


Beat the crowd and you need not 
worry about stepping on the other 
fellow’s feet—P. K. Wrigley. 
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A RADIO MARKET 


and a medium to serve it 


If you want to build radio business in Chicago the agency that will most 
effectively build with you and for you is The Chicago Daily News. 


Six and a half years ago, when The Chicago 
Daily News was setting up its own broad- 
casting station and opening a radio department 
in the paper, radio as a business, science and 
art was still in its infancy. No one knew what 
its future was to be. And no other Chicago 
newspaper took so optimistic a view as The 
Daily News or went so far to arouse and serve 
public interest. 


That was in the early doubtful days. 


TODAY the position of radio as an industry 
and a means of entertainment is secure and 
increasingly promising. 


TODAY, as in the past, The Daily News gives 
substantially more radio service than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 


It is the only newspaper that 


—publishes the programs of all Chicago 
stations, giving a complete program service 
covering local as well as distant stations. 


—publishes a daily technical article serving 
the most ardent readers of radio news. Its 
technical articles are based largely upon its 
own experimental work and_ investigations. 


By actual measurement for the month of 
July, 1928, The Daily News was shown tc 
publish 40 per cent more radio editorial matter 
than the next paper, more in fact than the 
next two seven-day papers combined. 








The historical fact is that The Daily News, 
more than any other Chicago newspaper, has 
built the -Chicago radio market, just as today, 
more than any other newspaper, it maintains it. 


In broadcasting, too, The Daily News is a 
leader. It has FOUR TIMES installed a 
new transmitter in its broadcasting station 
WMAQ, keeping abreast of broadcasting 
science. In 1927 The Daily News made the 
outstanding record of 6,266 hours on the air. 
Official recognition of the worth of The Daily 
News radio service is given by the Federal 
Radio Commission in the reallocations which 
become effective November 11. WMAQ under 
this order is given full time on an exclusive 
channel of 447.5 meters—a wave length which 
it has occuiped for the last five years. 


The result is a market — and a market op- 
portunity. 


The radio interest of Chicago centers in the 
pages of The Daily News. The radio interest 
of the midwest centers in Chicago. Back of 
the advertiser’s space in The Daily News is an 
unmatched record of support of the market, 
of good will building by The Daily News that 
holds the interest of the fan. Back of it, too, 
is a general merchandising effectiveness which 
as far back as the records go has given The 
Daily News advertising leadership among 
Chicago daily papers. 


Here is Chicago’s best radio advertising 
opportunity. 


THE CHICAGO RADIO SHOW ‘, 
OPENS MONDAY, OCT. 8 
On Monday, Oct. 8, opening day of Chicago’s Seventh Annual Radio Show, 
The Chicago Daily News will issue a special Radio Show Number. Dealer 
advertising and a comprehensive editorial survey of the coming radio year 
will make this section an effective medium through which the manufacturer 
may announce his 1928-29 models. Regular rates will apply. A call to the 
office of our representatives listed below will bring a representative who will 
give you further information concerning this section and the day-by-day 








effectiveness of the regular radio pages of THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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N automobile dealer put this 
question to me recently: “Why 
is it that a man who is thor- 
oughly honest in his own business 
will lie when he comes to the garage 
with a car for repair or exchange?” 

Standards of ethics in modern 
business are group standards. In his 
own industry, the group to which that 
man belongs have learned to adjust 
their business relations. They have 
found out what practice will work 
in the long run and what will not. 
Outside of his own line, as a mem- 
ber of the general community, there 
are not as yet such definite stand- 
ards of business practice. 

The reason there was so little ethics 
in American business up to twenty- 
five years ago was there were no 
social groups in the business world 
through which standards of practice 
could develop. ‘We were still living 
‘under pioneer conditions, where it 
was each man for himself. Business 
was war. You regarded your compe- 
titor as a scoundrel and a liar, and 
he reciprocated your sentiments. You 
did not speak to one another if you 
could help it. Under such condi- 
tions, the pace is always set by the 
men who are the least scrupulous. 
The others follow because they must 
meet their competition. The result 
was a moral anarchy, that gave to 
American business a bad reputation 
from which it has not fully recov- 
ered. 


ITH the definite closing of the 
pioneer era, about the turn of 
the century, this situation changed. 
Men in the same line of trade began 
to organize for mutual protection and 
the promotion of certain common in- 
terests. The trade association—there 
are now some 1,500 of national 
scope—has been the most important 
factor in the improvement of busi- 
‘ness ethics. Practically every industry 
to-day is made up of a responsible 
organization and an_ irresponsible 
fringe. Within the trade association, 
the members have been attending 
trade conventions, comparing experi- 
ences, learning better methods, de- 
veloping a spirit of good sportsman- 
ship. 

When former enemies came to- 
gether in a common organization, the 
first thing that happened was an 
entire change in atmosphere. They 
discovered that their competitors were 
not as black as they had imagined. 
As mutual confidence developed, they 
began to extend business courtesies. A 





Group Ethics Means 


Better 


By Edgar L. Heermance 


Author of The Ethics of Business 








HERE are 1,500 trade 

groups in existence to im- 
prove business practice and to 
drag the unethical man into 
the light. Exposure of all un- 
fairness will sustain the un- 
written law of fair dealing. 
Business is more honest be- 
cause of the examples of the 
paint and varnish associations, 
the container manufacturers, 
the Fall River mills, the metal 
lath manufacturers and others. 
There are many intertrade 
councils and arbitration ac- 
tivities actively extending the 
ideal of fair dealing and rout- 
ing unethical and bad business 
practice in many quarters. 


A NY industry that wishes 
to drive out unethical 
practice can do so if it will 
achieve the three steps de- 
scribed by Mr. Heermance: 
Unanimity: of ethical senti- 
ment, legislation by a compact 
group capable of social con- 
trol, and adequate machinery 
for enforcement. Voluntary 
regulation by the imposition 
of rigid ethical standards in 
business, practice is one of the 
striking features of this era. 








department store superintendent in 
New York stated that even ten years 
ago the officials in the different 
stores were hardly on speaking terms. 
To-day, as a result of working to- 
gether in a common organization, if 
he should pass a rival store without 
stopping to talk things over, the other 
man would almost consider himself 
insulted. And yet competition be- 
tween the stores is just as keen as 
ever. 


N most industries, any man is free 
to go through his competitor’s 
plants. If he wants to find out some- 
thing about a competitor’s methods 
of production or distribution, he no 


Business 








longer puts spies in his factory. He 
goes to see him or calls him up on the 
telephone, and the other man will tell 
him all he has a right to know. This 
change of atmosphere has had an 
important bearing on the ethics of 
competitive relations. There are 
some things which you might do to 
your enemy which you will not do to 
the man whom you know and like. 

The group, as a compact body 
bound together by certain common 
interests, began to develop positive 
standards of honor, of fair play. The 
cruder forms of unfair competition 
have been gradually sloughed off. It 
would be considered off color to pub- 
licly criticise a competitor, to steal 
his help, to tamper with his products, 
to trail his salesmen, to try to induce 
a customer to break a contract or 
other agreement. 

The sense of group honor de- 
veloped may be very keen. The mill 
notes issued by the cotton manufac- 
turers in Fall River are accepted at 
sight by the New York banks; they 
know that their money is always good. 
That could not be said of many other 
mill towns. In the course of years 
the Fall River men have developed 
such a sense of financial honor that 
twice, when a mill has failed, the 
other manufacturers have made up 
a fund and paid the notes of the de- 
faulting mill as they fell due. The 
first case was the old Seconsit mill in 
1908, the second the Border City mill 
in 1921. 


HIS unwritten code may take 

the form of trade customs. The 
Greeting Card Association have de- 
veloped an understanding that no 
firm is to solicit dealers for the next 
season’s Christmas trade until Feb. 1, 
for the Valentine and Easter trade 
before May 15, or for Mothers’ Day 
and Graduation before Sept. 1. A 
salesman was in Washington with his 
new Christmas stock on a Sunday last 
year. February 1 did not fall until 
Tuesday. He had to lie over a day 
before he could solicit orders. He 
could not have lived with himself or 
with the other salesmen if he had 
taken any other course. 

If a garment comes back from a 
power laundry full of holes, they will 
send it to the laboratory at Pittsburgh. 
If they prove by chemical analysis 
that the damage was due to the cheap 
filler used in the fabric, they expect 
you to stand the loss. If the damage 
was the fault of the laundry, the 
laundry will make it good. That is 
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EVERYTHING RIGHT AT YOUR FINGERTIPS . .. in this well-planned, Art-Metal-equipped office 


Try This Tonic 


for your business morale 


Step into a pleasant office... 
equipped with attractive Art 
Metal furniture designed by 
office equipment engineers... 
and your day’s activities start 
with comfort and proceed 


with dispatch 


ISFIT equipment can shatter 
L the smoothness—lessen the 
speed—of office routine. 

Equipment not built for its job or 
tired with old age wastes much valu- 
able time and effort. 

With Art Metal Steel Office Equip- 
ment, every piece exactly suits its 
job. Every piece is wrought from 
enduring steel by craftsmen... every 


piece designed by office equipment 
engineers who know the needs of 
to-day’s business. And the trim, 
clean lines and the vigorous, modern 
beauty of Art Metal give your office 
the appearance that speaks success. 

‘Small wonder that so many offices 
are installing Art Metal. They are 
replacing equipment that sticks, 
warps, bruises, splinters and wears 
out, with this lasting and beautiful 
steel furniture. 





Art Metal'is available in wood-grain 
finishes and rich olive. green. 

If you’d like to find out more about 
the modern in office furniture as 
typified in easy-working, perma- 
nently handsome Art-Metal equip- 
ment, just. write today for “Office 
Standards,” a new booklet written 
especially to meet modern business 
needs. It offers many helpful hints 
on office arrangement and contains a 
practical office layout device. Also 
ask for the catalogs listed bélow in 
which you are interested: 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Ho- 
rizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Height Files; 8. Post 
Index Visible Files. The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 


New York. 


Art Metal — 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company 
Oakland, California 









OAKLAND Helps the 


World do Mathematics 


ROM teakwood and gold offices in 

| * Peking to the colorful bazaars of 
Cairo. ..from cosmopolitan Buenos 
Aires, to the financial centers of Europe 
. .“ you: will find Marchant Calculators, 
adding, subtracting, dividing, multiplying, 
speaking a-universal language — mathe- 
matics! In: serving this tremendous world 
market, the Marchant Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., one of three largest calculator 
manufacturers in the world, manufactures 

: , and. ships’ its products entirely from ‘its 
*-*plant*in Oakland, Califorriia. “The ad- 
vantages of the Oakland location are 
summarized by J. H. King, President 
and General Manager of the company: 


“Oakland is regarded as the ideal dis- 
tributing point for serving the Pacific and 
Oriental markets. In our business we find 
it adequate for reaching the markets of 
all countries. 


“Supplies of most materials are easily 
obtained in the local market. Eastern 
purchases, where necessary, are landed 
here via the water route at excellent prices. 
In shipping to the domestic market we 
profit from the fact that Oakland is the 


terminus of three transcontinental rail- 


way lines. Oakland is also the center of 
population and distributing point for the 
eleven western states. .In serving the At- 
lantic Seaboard and Europe, shipments 
are made economically through the Pan- 
ama Canal. Steamship lines out of this 
port enable us to cultivate the great grow- 
ing markets of the Orient, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and Australia. 


“An abundance of skilled labor of the 
better class, and ani ideal all-year-round 
working climate with plenty of excellent 
industrial sites moderately priced make 
for the utmost in production efficiency. 


“The advantages of our Oakland lo- 
cation are evidenced, we believe, by our 
growth. In 1913 we were a small con- 
cern manufacturing three or four ma- 
chines a day. Now we are one of the 
three largest calculator manufacturers in 
the world, with sales offices in 152 Amer- 
ican cities and with representation in 
sixty-five foreign countries. Our sales for 
1927 show an. increase of 514% over 
1922 — evidence enough, we believe, of 
the advantage of Oakland as a manufac- 
turing center.” 


Statements of other nationally-known concerns giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland Industrial District havebeen 
published in the booklet, “We Selected Oakland,” mailed on 
request without cost or obligation. Send for your copy. 


eAn industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
interested in a Pacific CoaSt plant. Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce , Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 
Centerville Emeryville 
Newark Niles 


Berkeley 


Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Pleasanton San Leandro 





J.H. Kina President 
and General Manager 


Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company 
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their conception of service, which on 
its technical side they are constantly 
working to improve. 

This idea of service is now rather 
general, particularly in retail trade. 
The phrase has been much abused, 
but to the business man it has a defi- 
nite meaning. In the narrower sense 
it signifies extra accommodation— 
free delivery, repairs, a guarantee for 
a certain period. The customer pays 
for this extra accommodation, but 
to give it makes him better satisfied 
with the firm and what it provides. 

In the broader sense, service means 
to the business man a full and equit- 
able exchange. It is giving to the 
customer all that he pays for, and per- 
haps a little over for good measure, 
Stores of the better grade are now 
run on that basis. They are not try- 
ing to exploit the customer, but to 
supply him with the particular eco- 
nomic service they are prepared to 
render. The man who did not take 
that attitude would be regarded as 
short-sighted, as a poor business man. 
And they try to supplement a full 
and equitable exchange with courtesy, 
friendliness. and consideration for the 
customer’s needs and preferences. It 
pays, both in goodwill, and in the 
satisfaction a man takes in his busi- 
ness. In the case cited, such a stand- 
ard has quite changed the attitude of 


the public toward the power laun- 
dry. 


HE retail merchant was cured 
of direct cheating long before 
he was cured of lying. It is only 
within the last ten years that exag- 
geration and misrepresentation has 


‘been put under the ban, largely due 


to the educational work of the Better 
Business Bureaus. There is now a 
fairly definite code of ethics in retail 
advertising. Superlatives are banned: 
“greatest,” “absolutely the lowest,” 
and so on. 

Comparative prices must be accu- 
rate. To say “$30 value for $25” 
does not mean anything. If you ad- 
vertise “$25 formerly $30,” you are 
supposed to mean that the price was 
$30 recently. Seconds, irregulars, 
imperfects, should be so stated in the 
advertisement and on the price tag: 
they are usually now so stamped by 
the manufacturer. 

If cloth is mixed it must be so in- 
dicated. Wool and silk cannot be 
called silk; wool and cotton cannot be 
passed off as wool; fibre silk has been 
given its own distinctive name of 
rayon. To sell fibre silk under the 
name silk would be regarded as bac 
trade ethics. In selling furs, you are 
supposed to tell the animal from 
which the fur really comes. Hudson 
Seal must have after it in brackets 
“seal-dyed muskrat.” In furniture 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
gotten back of the Name the Wood 
Standard, which the Better Business 
Bureaus helped the manufacturers to 
work out. Furniture made of birch, 
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but stained’ to imitate mahogany, 
should be called “birch, mahogany 
finish.” It cannot be sold as “ma- 


hogany.” 


BOUT 300 trade associations 

have attempted to reduce their 
unwritten code to writing. When 
well done, the written code may be 
used as a valuable educational tool. 
Most of them, however, have not only 
been a waste of effort; they have 
blocked the way for activities that are 
vastly more important. 

Among these activities carried on 
in common, cost accounting has been 
the most effective in changing ethical 
conditions. The most exasperating 
kind of a competitor is the man with- 
out a cost system. Many ice cream 
manufacturers, for example, figure 
something like this. “Making my 
cream, when I add the items, costs 
me about 60 cents. Delivery costs 
40 cents, and rent and interest 10 
cents more. That comes to $1.10. 
So I’ll sell my cream for $1.20 and 
make 10 cents profit on each gallon.” 
At the end of the year he wonders 
why he has been losing money. He 
probably blames it on the weather. 
The trouble is that he has forgotten 
all the items that go into overhead: 
taxes, depreciation, advertising, bad 
debts and all the rest of it. 


The lack of adequate cost account- 
ing has opened the way for a great 
deal of unfair competition, particu- 
larly in the inducements offered to 
new customers. With the electrical 
cabinets which dealers are now de- 
manding, as well as expensive signs 
and other equipment, the ante in the 
game for customers has been raised 
to such a point that the manufacturer 
often has no chance of getting back 
his outlay. 


The Standard Container Manufac- 
turers make most of the boxes and 
crates used for shipping fruit and 
vegetables from the Southeastern 
States. A few years ago the industry 
was in a bad way. Prices were de- 
termined by cut-throat competition, 
and no one was making any money. 
Then the industry pulled itself to- 
gether, adopted a uniform cost sys- 
tem, and sold the members thoroughly 
on cost accounting. As a result, each 
firm knows what it costs to fill an 
order for a particular kind of crate. 
They know the point below which 
they cannot go in quoting prices, if 
they are to make a safe profit. If 
competition reaches the point where 
some one is going to lose money, they 
let the other fellow lose it. Rela- 
tions between the organized manufac- 
turers are on a different and very 
much healthier basis. 


HEN there is the standardizing 
of the industry’s product. Metal 
lath is a good illustration of the way 
this works in the matter of ethics. 
Metal lath used to be specified by 





gauge, and as ordinarily manufactur- 








Bring Restful Quiet | 
to Your Office 


5 ip tension and speed of 
modern office routine... 
the staccato clatter of type- 
writers and other mechanical 
equipment, the hum of con- 
versation, ringing of telephone 
bells, scuffling of feet, slamming 
of desk and file drawers... 
These office noises wear down 
even the strongest constitu- 
tions. They waste energy, strain 
nerves and destroy efficiency. 
Today many office mana- 
gers subdue these noises with 
Acousti-Celotex. 


This remarkable cane-fibre 
tile, applied to ceilings, 
absorbs all kinds of distracting 
sounds — it brings the rest- 
ful quiet of the country to 
your office. 

Acousti-Celotex comes in 
rigid, finished units that are 
easily installed in any build- 
ing. Send in the coupon be- 
low for our free illustrated 
book “Less Noise—Better 
Hearing’, and see how 
Acousti-Celotex obtains quiet 
in all types of rooms. 


Acoust! — (ELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


Forbes, 10-15 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send the book “Less Noise— Better Hearing” to: 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 
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There isa Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose at 2 Price You Want fo Pay 
































NY section, panel or door can easily 
and quickly be removed and rear- 


ranged to suit the new requirements. 


Only the sections to be moved are disturbed. 
Others remain as is and fit precisely with all 
other sections or units. Mills Metal partitions 
actually are interchangeable and are positive- 
ly the easiest, quickest and least expensive 


to disassemble and re-assemble. 


A complete line of partitions—fine offices, 
average offices, factories, toilets. ‘Write for 


descriptive literature specifying your needs. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
911 Wayside Road 3 Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILLS/{METAL 


Interchangeabl~ Partitions 
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ed weighed about 3/2 pounds to the 
square yard. Some ingenious manu- 
facturer made the discovery that by 
pulling the meshes a little wider apart, 
he could make standard gauge lath 
that weighed only 3 pounds to the 
square yard. Before long competitors 
were making it as light as 2 pounds to 
the yard. It might have disappeared 
entirely, like the grin of the Cheshire 
cat, but the industry saved itself in 
time. The system was changed, so 
that metal lath is specified by weight 
alone. This form of unfair competi- 
tion has been eliminated. 
Commercial bribery, in its many 
forms, is extremely difficult to con- 
trol. The paint and varnish industry 
used to be honeycombed with it. It 
was impossible to sell paint to a large 
user without sweetening up the fore- 
man. If you refused, you simply 
lost the business to some other manu- 
facturer. Toward the close of the 
World War, ethical sentiment had 
crystallized to such an extent that 
they were in a position to take com- 
mon action. The two associations of 
paint and varnish manufacturers, 
adopted as a condition of membership 
an iron-clad anti-rebate agreement for 
themselves and their salesmen. They 
organized in Washington their own 
Unfair Competition Bureau to police 
the industry, in co-operation with the 
Federal Trade Commission. Mem- 
bers- have been expelled for violation 
of the anti-rebate agreement. As far 
as the organized industry is con- 
cerned, paint and varnish are now 
free from commetcial bribery. Any 
industry can do likewise, if it can 
achieve the same three steps: unani- 
mity of ethical sentiment, legislation 
by a compact group capable of social 
control, and adequate enforcement. 


T least eighteen inter-trade 
councils have been organized, 
for the discussion of abuses and the 
ironing out of grievances. Arbitra- 
tion machinery has been set up to 
handle trade disputes, which cannot 
properly be brought into court be- 
cause of the expense and delay in- 
volved, the bad feeling engendered, 
and the ignorance of courts and 
lawyers as to the technical points in 
dispute. In the motion picture indus- 
try, during 1927, 14,346 quarrels be- 
tween distributors and theatre own- 
ers, usually over bookings, were ami- 
cably adjusted in this way. . 
Wherever there is friction.or waste 
of money or effort, it is likely to be a 
sign of unadjusted relations. Some- 
times the individual business man or 
corporation can make the necessary 
adjustment themselves. More often 
the industry must act as a whole. In 
certain cases, as in the control of un- 
fair competition in the building 
trades, a good many different groups 
must act together. Ethics is still in 
the making. But the voluntary regu- 
lation of business practice is one of 
the striking features of our era. 
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NDUSTRY has no more efficient and economical 

ally today than SUPER-TRACK—the new Louden 
Material Handling System. Highly organized in the 
essential elements of a complete service, it provides 
quick, positive, and labor-saving transportation 
from point to point, over a definite and direct route 
across unused ceilings, and keeps aisles cleared 
for action! 

Because of its super strength and stamina, 
SUPER-TRACK in many cases provides its own 
supporting structure. It spans widely-spaced roof 
trusses. It is quickly and easily installed at a cost 
so moderate that the savings it effects soon pay for 
it. As an investment it is fully as sound and as profit- 
able as any machinery on the floor. 

SUPER- TRACK is the backbone of Twentieth 
Century Material Transportation! In strength it is 
the equal of an army of broad shoulders—and it 
asks no favors! Over its hardened steel rail, the 
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SYSTEM 


anti-friction bearing-mounted wheels of Louden 
trolleys roll with incredible ease. Gigantic loads, 
impelled by ome man, glide smoothly to their 
destination. 

Can you imagine what a difference a Louden 
SUPER-TRACK System would make in your plant? 
Can you picture the cleared aisles—the greater 
efficiency—the quick, free movement of materials— 
the concentration of loads—the conservation of 
labor—the greater profits? Can you picture these? 
Then go one step further. Let us make the rea/ 
picture—a plan that will open your eyes as they’ve 
never been opened. In a matter of such importance 
to you a wére is most appropriate. | 


The Louden Machinery Co. 


1708 West Ave. Fairfield, lowa 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LOUD 





Industrial Monorail Systems 
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Your Name 
and 


Your Bank 


The worth of a check 
is determined by the 
signature it bears. 
Your name represents 
your business achieve- 
ment, reputation and 
credit standing. The 
name of the bank on 
which your check is 
drawn should be of a 
character that will add 
strength to your own. 


BANKERS 
TRUST 
COMPANY 























CAPITAL $25,000,000 NEW YORK PARIS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $25,000,000 LONDON 
yree No i 
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oO Yewheme 
v our ome Se, 
F from h "e 
=> away Irom home My 
2 When you’re traveling, enjoy the home- s 


like comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch —ice- 
water when you press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door —a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your private bath —stationery 


without asking —and Statler Service. 
All these things— whatever the price of 


es g 


: your room — at no extra cost. 


The 


organization of 


WAM Lan. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON * BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND /, 


DETROIT 7 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


* HOTELS STATLER .° 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 


» reception. 


4q 
0, 


Fixed, unchanging e 
% rates posted in all rooms. 


S 
9° 
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The Sheepskin 
Pays 


NE of the jokes about busi- 
() ness in the hard-boiled era 

which has completely lost its 
point in recent years is the one with 
many variations purporting to show . 
that industry doesn’t know what to 
do with the information a young man 
gets in college. 

The chief significance of this is 
that it indicates the colleges, particu- 
larly in their technical departments, 
have been getting nearer and nearer 
for some years to an estimate of 
what business requires of its young 
men. 

This was proved not long ago when 
one of the big electric manufacturing 
companies offered to hire the entire 
graduating class of a leading eastern 
State agricultural college. 


F OR some years this corporation 
had been watching and encourag- 
ing the growth of electrical farms. 
In connection with this it was inter- 
ested also in the decentralization of 
industry. When the farm electrifica- 
tion program reached the point where. 
it began to promise big business, the: 
corporation naturally went after men: 
with technical knowledge of -agricul- 
ture to look after its interests. 

Most personnel managers of large 
corporations now admit that the 
search for young executive material 
has completely reversed the job find- 
ing business for the average college 
graduation. A competition for men: 
has developed as a result of which— 
in the technical schools or depart- 
ments of colleges, at any rate—vir- 
tually every man in the graduating 
class may take his choice of indus- 
tries. 


ANY colleges which formerly 

had committees to hunt for 
jobs for their graduates now employ 
the same organization to sort out the 
applicants for men. A committee or 
agent from an employer must show 
the standing of his concern before he 
is permitted to interview any of the 
eraduates-to-be. 

One motor manufacturer sends 
such a committee to half a dozen 
colleges every year in order to select 
from twelve to fifteen young men. 
The committee contains a representa- 
tive each from the manufacturing, 
executive and sales departments. By 
exercising extreme care in its selec- 
tions this corporation has succeeded 
during the past five years in retaining 
seventy-five per cent. of the men it 
employs by this process. In the ex- 
perience of many other corporations, 
however, it pays to hire college 
trained men as such even though only 
twenty-five per cent. of them remain 
after a few years. 
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Back to she small town 
Industry follows the path of power 





More and more G-E motors are used 
every year to turn the wheels of our 
changing and developing industrial 
system. The same company which 
makes the huge turbines that gen- 
erate power, also makes the Mazpa 
lamps, fans, and household appli- 
ances with which you are aenilien 
through daily use. On all these 
products, the G-E monogram consti- 
tutes the same dependable assurance 
of quality. 


“Where power is,” says industry, “there is my home.” 
po y ry y 


To-day, the boy who starts out to seek his fortune in the 
great city is likely to meet his job traveling the other way. 


To-day, power—electric power—is pretty nearly every- 
where. Every year, the long stride of the giant trans- 
mission line opens fresh territory. Manufacturers are 
finding new opportunities outside our congested indus 
trial centers. The job is marching to the man. Decentral- 
ization of our industrial system is transforming America. 


To the small town, these humming wires bring a new 
industrial importance; to the manufacturer, they spell 
efficiency, as well as relief from high taxes and cramped 
quarters; to the worker, decentralization means a home 
of his own and a higher standard of living for his family. 
And it is the electric generator, the electric transmission 
line, and the electric motor which have made decentral- 
ization possible. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








check general business 
expansion, the process 
has not yet gotten under way, 
so far as conditions are re- 
flected by recent trade reports. 
There is a possible suggestion, 


L high money rates are to 
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though no more than that, in 
the building field, which would 
naturally be the first classifica- 
tion to be affected. But in 
general nothing more than ir- 
regularity has developed thus 
far and business as a whole 
throughout the United States 
and Canada goes on very sat- 
isfactorily. 


Reviewing the past quarter, 
it may be said to have turned 
out very satisfactorily in most 
lines. The major factor in- 
cluded a much smaller let- 
down during the Summer 
months than is usually looked 
for from a seasonal stand- 
point. Fall recovery has lift- 
ed production totals in the 
basic industries to definitely 
prosperous levels and _ the 
third quarter earning state- 
ments, now beginning to ap- 
pear, will make very accept- 
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EF orbes Time-Saving News 


capacity and slightly in ad- 
vance of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s current rate. This is 
the first time in a long while 
that the Corporation rate has 
fallen behind the independ- 
ents. Average for the industry 
is close to 85 per cent., or a 
present advance of about 15 
per cent. over last year. 


UTOMOBILE produc- 

tion continues to run 
close to record-breaking fig- 
ures. Final returns for Au- 
gust show the expected new 
high record for all time and 
September, though it may 
show a slight falling off, will 
be not far from the previous 
month and ought to show a 
gain of around 70 or 75 per 
cent. over the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Ford production is unques- 
tionably beginning to take a 
leading place in motor car 
totals and this element of in- 
crease should continue. The 
other producers are running at 
generally high rates. 








EPTEMBER construction 








able reading. 


Peeyetgat the steel industry continues to operate 
at a rate from 10 to 15 per cent. above the same 


period of last year. 


Prices are more irregular than last 


month but there are still scattered advances to offset a last year. 


few declines and the general level is high. 
Independent operators are going about 85 per cent. of 

















Net Income Continues Well Ahead of 
Last Year but Is Still Below 1926. 
Western Wage Dispute 


jee from the individual and pre- 
liminary reports of Class I roads now 
being made public, the final returns on 
net operating income for the month of 
August. will continue the gain over last 
year, which was first shown in the pre- 
vious month of this year. 

There is considerable irregularity in the 
reports thus far issued, however, and it 
does not appear at this writing that final 
figures will show so large and rapid a 
gain over last year as was displayed by the 
returns for August. 

Based on reports thus far issued, it 
would appear that final net for all Class I 
systems for the month of August, 1928, 
might fall at around $125,000,000. This 
would compare with net in the previous 
month of $95,226,000 and with profits of 
$118,226,000 in August, 1927. 


Despite the improvement in net income 
during the past couple months of this 
year the movement is largely distorted by 
the fact that 1927 Fall net of the Class 
I carriers was in a decided slump. It is 
fairly easy, therefore, for current figures 
to show a gain over last year, but the 
totals are still running far behind those 
for 1926 and even moderately below 1925. 


Reassuring Figures 


RECENT tabulation of Class I rail- 
way net incomes shows that July 
of this year was better than last, below 
the same months of 1926 and 1925, but, 
with those two exceptions, the highest total 
for any corresponding month in railway 
history. Another optimistic deduction 
shows that total net operating income thus 
far in 1928 stands at over $557,000,000, 
less than a million dollars under last year, 
to the same date, and with the exception 
of $612,000,000 in 1926, the highest total 
thus far recorded for any single year in 
railroad history. 
Loadings of revenue freight have been 
pursuing a somewhat irregular course but 
have been generally comparing quite well 


reports are not available 
in final form at this writing, 


but they promise to compare very favorably with previous 
months of 1928 and will almost certainly continue to show 
a substantial increase over the corresponding period of 


Credit conditions continue very firm with time money 
rates at the highest in seven years. 


with the same period of last year. The 
most recent totals are back above 1,100,000 
and are holding fairly steady above that 
figure. They are running usually about 
neck and neck with the same weeks of last 
year, sometimes slightly ahead, sometimes 
slightly below them. 

The strongest individual classifications 
include miscellaneous freight, coke, ore and 
grain, while the least favorable are coal 
and less-than-car-lot merchandise. Week- 
ly totals are still running far behind 1926 
and 1925, of course. 


Western Wage Dispute 


— between employees, 
employers and the United States 
Board of Mediation have failed to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulties i»- 
volved and a strike threatens about °5 
Western roads unless President Coolidge 
soon appoints an emergency mediation 
board. The struggle centers about work- 
ing arrangements and wages, and the 
strike would affect upwards of 70,000 
trainmen. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has withdrawn its previous permission to 
L. F. Loree to serve as a director of Mis- 
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souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, in 
logical line with its recent rulings for- 
bidding merger of this road with St. Louis 
Southwestern and Kansas City Southern 
roads. Mr. Loree has indicated, however, 
that his efforts toward such a merger will 
be continued. 

















Irregular and Technical Recovery in 
General Commodity Levels. Copper 
Advances to Highest in Several 
Years 


FTER such a long and drastic decline 

in commodity prices through most 
of the Summer months, the recent re- 
covery has not been surprising. As indi- 
cated last month, when quotations were 
close to the lowest in a year or two, at 
least a temporary recovery was called for 
from a technical standpoint, if from no 
other. 

Such a recovery has materialized and 
since the latter part of September practi- 
cally all of the important commodities 
have been registering small to material 
gains. The general level has not retraced 
so very much of the ground lost during 
the Summer, however. Prices are con- 
siderably lower than the Spring months 
and are still not so very far from the 
lowest prices of the year. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


° Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dts TRAE oi sikcccss 193.925 194.132 188.298 

Bradstreet’s ...eeee- 13.2813 13.1903 12.9015 
Bureau of Labor .... 98.3 97.6 1 


The most important indexes are. still 
showing. considerable irregularity and not 
a great deal of movement, either . up:‘or 
down. The Irving Fisher index of -200 
commodities has held closely within a 
range of one or two points for the last 
two or three months, the level being very 
‘lose to 100, or the average ‘price levalfor 
1926, which is taken ds. the basé*for this 
index. Latest figures are slightly below 
par, compared with 1003 around the middle 
of September. 


UST as the grain markets led the 

downward. movement in commodity 
prices, so they have also led the recent 
recovery. Demand for wheat came orig- 
inally from the speculative covering of 
short commitments, but since that initial 
move it has spread to a healthy demand 
from the trade, as well as export interests. 

The smaller grains ran true to form 
and are generally higher following the 
sharp rise in wheat prices. Corn is up 
about 4 cents per bushel and rye has also 
moved higher. The market in oats has 
not been quite so strong and has contented 
itself with only a fractional advance. 


Cotton Firmer 


"THE cotton market has apparently been 
under influences similar to those in 
the grain markets and the indications in 
this staple also called for at least a tech- 
nical recovery. As the decline in cotton 
hz d been considerably less than in the 
grain markets, so the recovery in cotton 
has not been spectacular, though it has 
reached rather substantial proportions on 
individual days of trading. 

The old cries of boll weevil infestation, 
as well as too wet or too cold weather 
in the southern growing States have again 
been raised, but it appears that these have 
merely been contributing factors to the 





technical recovery. In any case, both spot 
and future quotations show a net gain 
of around $2.50 or $3 per bale since the 
latter part of September. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Went, Mag’ 2.262000 $1.24% $1.20 $1.35 
SO errr p 78 1.02 
SN EE basiewccticses 45 444% «51% 
Cotten, Mid. May 18.48 18.00 21.00 
BNE a ctpcahahis socks 6.40 6.30 7.00 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio ..... 17% ~=««4.17 13% 
i ANS seccesetss -0545 d -06 
Beef, Family .......... 28.00 27.00 24.00 
10, 2, MUR: secs 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 6.50 6.40 6.25 
C ELE 15.25 14.75 13.15 
Zinc, E. St. Louis .... 6.25 6.25 6.15 
MEY “weededsesestcessanso 48.75 47.00 58.75 
eee, TAOS osscescces 18% 3.18 34 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con. .. 1.21 1.21 97 
ee eae ae -18 18 17 


A= from the important grain and 
cotton markets perhaps, the most im- 
portant advance of the past few weeks has 
taken place in copper. The statistical po- 
sition of this metal has been improving 
steadily thus far in 1928 and prices were 
once more raised around the beginning 
of the present month to 15% cents per 
pound, with some sales at 15% cents. Cur- 
rent prices are already the highest seen for 
several years in the red metal and still 
higher prices are predicted in the trade. 

Trading on the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change, which was recently opened in New 
York City, has been in fairly good volume 
and quite up to expectations of the 
sponsors for this first separate market for 
silk futures in America. The tone of 
prices since trading began has been gen- 
erally strong. 

















at New High Since 1921. Brokers’ 
Loans Near New High Record 
A LTHOUGH there have been only a 
few changes in individual classifica- 
tions of the money market during recent 
weeks, such changes have all been on the 
side of advancing interest rates, and the 
credit situation continues to strengthen. 


Industrial Production 
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T HE most significant movement is seen 
in the time market. Bankers and 
other lenders are growing more wary and 
more skeptical of continued comparative 
serenity in the demand market, and are 
extremely loathe to lend out their funds 
for long periods. Offerings of new time 
money loans are scarce and maturing 
contracts are usually cancelled or only 
renewed on a demand basis. 

The result has been continued firmness 
in this branch of the money market, par- 
ticularly, and time money has again ad- 
vanced to a new high since early in 1921, 
at current rates of 7% per cent. 


2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

I sc cas <a 8% 74% 4% 
60-90 day time ....... 7% 7 4 
Commercial paper .... 5% 5% “ 

New York rediscount.. 5 5 3% 


New Security Offerings 


H'C# interest rates are continuing to 
restrict the issuance of new security 
offerings, in both stocks and bonds, but 
the falling off from previous months is 
not quite so sharp as was apparent in 
August. Latest monthly figures show bond 
offerings around $400,000,000, cempared 
with as low as $140,000,000 in previous 
months of the current year and with an 
average of about $500,000,000 in September 
of last year. 

Brokers’ loan totals continue their new 
trend of expansion though it is not quite 
so rapid as might be expected from stock 
market movements. Latest figures of the 
Federal Reserve Board show the figures at 
above $4,500,000,000, a gain of around 
$55,000,000 in a single week and very close 
to the previous high record for all time 
set up in the week of June 6th at $4,563,- 
000,000. 

Brokers’ Loans Up 


_ HE New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports its compilation of brokers’ 
loans on a basis of 88 per cent. of the 
total market value of stocks listed on the 
Exchange. This figure compares with a 
proportion of 9 per cent. a month ago 
and with 8.06 per cent. at the same time 


last year. — 
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«+--+ whew executtves, too, 
have tdeal living condiivons 


| you chief executives want your workmen to 
have ideal living conditions. The fact that so many industries 
have picked Oakland for their Pacific Coast branches is proof 
enough of the importance of this consideration. 








But how many of you, in considering Oakland...or anywhere else... 
have thought of living conditions as they affect those immediate sub- 


ordinates of yours in whom you will vest the responsibility for the 
successful operation of your branch? 


Give men good surroundings and they will do their best work. An 
executive's state of mind is often reflected in the quarterly statement. 
Oakland, for more than economic reasons, means profit. 


Picture hill-set, winding streets, lovely homes, superb schools, effec- 
tive churches; recognize climate that invites year-round outdoor life, 
found here in widest variety; teasing golf courses, congenial clubs, 
yachting, riding, swimming; healthy diversions ad infinitum. And Oak- 
land is the center of California’s great vacation land! 


Isn’t Oakland the kind of a city you'd pick for your own home? 
Think, then, of the men you'll send West! 


The Oakland Bank will gladly serve you confidentially 
in your consideration of Oakland. Write for full details 


of our service to prospective Oakland manufaturing and 
distributing enterprises. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


COMMERCIAL -« SAVINGS [Established in 1867] TRUST - SAFE DEPOSIT 
TWELFTH & BROADWAY :-OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
023 
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Final report of the Department of Com. 
merce shows August balance of the golg 
movement was on the import side for the 
first time since the gold export movement 
got under way just about a year ago. 

The import balance was less than $1. 


September will show a much larger im. 
port balance in favor of this country, 


Britain, Canada and several smaller na. 
tions and subsequent shipments are also 
expected from Argentina during the late 
Fall months. 
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000,000 but it seems quite certain that J 


Gold has begun to move here from Great § 








Debits to individual banking accounts 
are again running far ahead of last year 
but the totals are not so large as earlier 
in the year. The usual current gain over 
1927 is about $2,000,000,000 per week. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1928 1927 
 . ereres $10,135,458,000 $8,988,968,000 
ne 720,798,000 697,132, 
Philadelphia .......... 714,563,000 647,881,000 
ee ” eere ns 830,794,000 779,778,000 
ar ere 333,709,000 332,090,000 
MED nine anseseoace 304,969,000 343,455,000 
ee See ee 1,776,539,000 1,548,578,000 
ye ee Se err 360,965,000 . 348,357,000 
Minneapolis ........... 256,098,000 188,000 
Lg GMP Ssé.cssdns 387,959,000 342,074,000 
allas 


babbmeccetwsecens 238,935,000 223,455,000 
ieeeetiew 1,057,863,000 861,118,000 


ey eae $17,118,650,000 $15,363,074,000 























Cincinnati Holds Air Carnival. Auto- 
gyro Crashes but Suggests Revolu- 
tionary Changes in Aviation. 
German Plans Ambitious 


 Ipnernaedigyesss shortly on the air carni- 
val at Los Angeles last month, Cin- 
cinnati has duplicated that meet on a 
smaller scale. Many of the flyers who 
took part in the trans-continental air races 
to Los Angeles flew back to Cincinnati as 
the goal in another series of races from 
the California field. 


Cincinnati’s Air Meet 


Robert A. Dake of Pittsburgh, flying an 
American Moth, won the class A derby 
from Los Angeles to Cincinnati in a little 
over 25 hours flying time. Charles W. 
Holman of St. Paul, piloting a Laird plane, 
took first honors in the class B group in 
19% hours. Arthur Goebel, flying the 
Lockheed-Vega machine, “Yankee Doodle,” 
won the non-stop race in a little over 15 
hours, or an average of about 130 miles 
per hour. 

Tragedy has once more struck at the 
“Three Musketeers” of the Army Air 
Service, the original team being one of 
the most spectacular stunt performers in 
the country. Following the death of the 
trio’s leader, Lt. J. J. Williams, who 





crashed during the aviation meet at Los 
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Essential Services 
in five 
Important States 


_ With its field of service located in 
five fast growing industrial states, 
the Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration system is an important 
unit in the public utility develop- 
ment of the nation. The subsidiary 
companies furnish electric power 
and/or gas service to 545 commun- 
ities in the states of Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, Indiana, and Ohio. 











The Corporation also controls heat- 
ing plants, water pumping plants, 
coal mines, and transportation 
systems. 





Commonwealth Power Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries are owned 
by more than 76,500 stockholders 
residing in every state of the Union 
and more than 14 foreign countries. 


U\ COMMONWEALTH 
POWER 
) CORPORATION 
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Kilowatts 
from Natural Gas 


LECTRIC Companies in the great Southwest 
is find in natural gas a fuel which makes their 
generating costs comparable to those of efficient 
hydro-electric plants in other parts of the coun- 
try. No stoking, no ashes, no smoke, no fuel 
storage, ease of control and complete reliability 
are some of the advantages of the gas-fired boiler. 


Natural gas companies are consequently en- 
joying not only a steady increase in their own 
business, but are participating in the expanding . 
business and earnings of the electric companies. 


Among the big-volume customers of Ameri- 
can Natural Gas Corporation in Texas and 
Oklahoma are some of the leading electric 
companies of that fast-growing region. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South LaSalleSt. 548 South Spring St. McKnight Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Buhl Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 


ak IE 
Write for descriptions of American Natural Gas Corporation securities 
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Angeles last month, Lt. W. L. Cornelius 
fell to his death at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego. The only survivor of the famous 
trio is Lt. Irving A. Woodring. Corre- 
sponding to the Army’s Three Musketeers 
is the Navy’s trio called the “Three Sea 
Hawks,” whose ranks are yet intact. 


The New Autogyro 


8 gi of the most spectacular demonstra- 
tions in aviation was afforded late 
last month when a curious machine which 
looked more like a flying windmill than 
an aeroplane floated gently down on Le 
Bourget flying field at Paris. It was the 
end of the longest: flight thus far made 
‘by the Autogyro, the invention of Senor 
Juan de la Cierva, a former member of 
the’Spanish Parliament. The plane is a 
development on the helicopter principle. 

Shortly after its long flight from Lon- 
don to Paris the machine crashed, but the 
accident was blamed on a broken cable 
and aviation authorities are almost unani- 
mous in praising the development of this 
new type of flying machine. Its further 
development will be closely watched 
throughout the world and it is quite pos- 
sible that it is the forerunner of revo- 
lutionary development. in. aviation. 

The: second smallest non-rigid dirigible 
in the ‘world recently made the 400-mile 
trip: from:Akroh- to New York City in a 
little tess than 8chours. The baby dirigible 
is called “the: Puritansand was manufac- 
tured by the Goodyear Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion: , The-ship.is 128 feet long and has a 
diameter pe: i eé*Tte uses helium gas, 
with 4. WOteu. ft. and is 
powered “By. i horsepwer Ryan- 
Siemeps mot ee a 


“Coidat Beal Poised 


N the lite of-gewsglans Yor long dis- 

tance ‘aviation.“devélopments, Germany 
appears to take the prize this month.. The 
new dirigible, Count Zeppelin, is expected 
to make its maiden flight from Germany to 
America very shortly, and ‘@t the same 
time it is announced that the Dornier 
Ten, another giant of the air, is nearing 
completion on Lake Constance and will 
probably be ready for ‘trial flights next 
month, 

The Dornier ship i is the first of a series 
_| of airplanes which are-being constructed 
“with a great deal of secrecy. It is re- 
ported, however, that each plane will have 
12 English Jupiter motors of 500 horse- 
power: each, that the fuselage is 40 yards 
in length and the wing spread is 50 yards. 
Fuselage is said to be two stories high, the 
lower one having accommodations for 
about 24-passengets. Average speed of 
thé new planes is said to be 115 miles an 
“hour and the series will be purchased by 
the new German Trans-Atlantic Air Navi- 
gation Company to serve on the projected 
route from Germany to South America 
via the Azores. 


Berlin-Tokio Route 


Reports from Germany also state that 
Lufthansa is planning a regular air service 
from Berlin to Tokio. Baron von Huene- 
feld, of trans-Atlantic fame, has recently 
gone over the southern course through 
Constantinople in planning another air 
route from Germany to Nanking and Pek- 
ing. The route will be via Moscow, Onsk, 
over Siberian territory, to Peking, Shang- 
hai and Tokio. The time schedule will 
be only 334 days to Tokio, compared with 
the fastest present transportation route 


over which the journey requires more than 
20 days. 
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HE Post Office Department has an- 

nounced that it will shortly put into 
effect plans for speeding up the trans- 
continental air mail 35 miles an hour. The 
trip from New York to San Francisco 
is now made in a little more than 31 hours 
and it is planned to cut this down to 
approximately 24 hours. : 

The National Air Transport is apparently 
getting ready for the new arrangement by 
its recent purchase of 8 new Falcon bi- 
planes from the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corporation. These new ships will 
have a top speed of 146 miles an hour, 
or about 20 miles an hour faster than the 
planes now in use. 











Lloyd’s Index of Ocean Freight Rates 
at Year’s High. New Postal Con- 
tracts Stimulate Shipbuilding 


T HOUGH there appears a scarcity of 
ships in some lines for October cargo 
needs the general ocean freight market 
is quiet and colorless. No particular line 
of chartering is very active ‘and while 
owners are apparently able to maintain 
rates there is no rush to charter and no 
indication of further early strength in the 
market. 

The North American division index of 
ocean freight rates showed a monthly gain 
of 6.39, according to the recent statement 
of Lloyd’s. The world index number of 
freight rates for the month of August is 
placed at 88.83 a gain of 3.63 over the 
previous month and the highest index fig- 
ure reported for any previous month this 
year. The figure is still far below the 
same month of 1927, however, which stood 
at 94.03. It is slightly above 1925 but 
again far below 1924. 

Shipbuilding Revival Seen 

Seepage are growing optimis- 

tic over the volume of new ship-build- 
ing being planned as a result of new mail 
contracts let under the provisions of the 
Jones-White Merchant Marine Bill passed 
at the last session of Congress. In effect, 
these contracts provide for a higher rate 
on the carrying of mail for fast time and 
therefore stimulate companies holding the 
contracts in the building of new and faster 
ships. 

Contracts already in sight involve the 
construction of about twenty vessels rang- 
ing from 13 to 20 knots and from 8,000 
to 16,000 gross tons. The Dollar Line is 
planning gradual addition to its fleet of 
trans-Atlantic ships by construction of 
four liners to cost about $7,000,000, all 
of them to be built in this country. 

The Munson Line is opening a new 
cargo service between New York and the 
East coast of South America, due to 
increased cargo offerings. 

















Cotton Ginnings Below Last Year. 
Prices Move Up. World Wheat 
Output Higher Along with Oats 

and Corn 

B UREAU of the Census reports less 

~~ than 2,500,000 bales of cotton ginned 

‘rom the 1928 crop prior to September 

‘6th, or a drop of over 1,000,000 bales 

‘rom the ginnings to the same date last 
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Eliminating 
Waste . 


By advertising that concentrates 
its effort on prospects only — 
that advertises your 
product constantly — 
that backs up your 
other selling effort 
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EXECUTIVES 
See Coupon Below 





FTER a certain point it is not so much a question of 
getting more business, but in reducing the cost of getting 
business, that reflects on balance sheets. 


And many a manufacturer’s advertising problem boils 
down to eliminating the waste in advertising—in concen- 
trating where there is best chance of getting returns. 


Now there is a new, efficient way. You yourself select 
che people you advertise to. Then go after them forcefully, 
convincingly, and in a manner that keeps them sold—that 
does not merely tell your story once. 


This efficient concentrated way is Autopoint Pencil—an 
advertising medium that stays where you put it, constantly 


bringing your selling message before your prospects. 
100% Concentrated Advertising 


Your salesman cannot always be present when business 
is being given out. But your ad on Autopoint can! As an 
emissary from your firm you'll find Autopoint on the job 
all the time. Its impression is lasting. Orders are written 
with it—orders that will find their way back to you. 
The coupon below is offered executives of businesses 
seeking new sales methods. Send it for new business 
schemes, for an attractive sample Autopoint for your own use. 
Be sure to give firm name and title. Mail the coupon now. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 





The “Better Pencil” 


3 Big Features 
] Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But Name... 


Made of Bakelite 


tion, prices, etc. 








AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 








one simple moving part. Nothing to go 





wrong. No repairs. 





2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- Title 
weight material. 





3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 





FM-10-15-28 
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U.G.L 


Offers to the gas and electric industries a 


Consulting Service 


witha background of forty-six years’ success- 
ful experience in 


Financing 
Construction 
Sales Promotion 
Engineering 
Public Relations 
Centralized Purchasing 


HE organization consists of men 

especially trained and qualified. 
Their cumulative experience covers 
every phase of these industries. 


An unbroken dividend record since 
1885 attests their achievements. 


THE UNITED GAS 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


~ PHILADELPHIA 
































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital arid Surplus, $135,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 
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year, which figures amounted to over 
3,500,000 bales. Statistics: for 1926 
showed a total of 2,509,000 bales in that 
season’s crop ginned to a comparable date, 
The greatest losses compared with last 
year have occurred in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, while 
Arizona, Arkansas and Oklahoma are 
running moderately ahead of last season. 














1000 -—{ U.S. WHEAT YIELD 4 
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HEAT production in 30 countries 

of the world is now estimated by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at 3,188,722,000 bushels, compared 
with a production of 2,990,000,000 bushels 
in the same countries last year. This list 
of countries in 1927 produced approxi- 
mately 83 per cent. of the world’s wheat 
output, outside of Russia and China. 

The latest estimate on the domestic crop 
is over 900,000,000 bushels, or an increase 
of nearly 30,000,000 bushels above last 
year’s production. The Canadian crop is 
estimated at over 550,000,000 bushels, 
which is the largest on record for that 
country and shows a gain of considerably 
over 100,000,000 bushels above last year. 

In other countries, Poland shows a de- 
cline in wheat output as compared with 
last year, Belgium shows a small increase 
and Roumania also appears to be increas- 
ing its yield. Wheat production in Austria 
is estimated at over 12,000,000 bushels, or 
an increase of about 3 per cent. above 
last year. 


World Crop Reports 


ORLD production of oats for 23 

countries of the Globe is estimated 
at 3,142,000,000 bushels, or an increase 
of nearly 12 per cent. over production of 
the same countries last year. 

World corn production for 6 countries 
is estimated at 3,151,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly 5 per cent. above that of the same 
countries in 1927. In that year these 


| countries produced about 83 per cent. of 


the corn production in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, outside of Russia. 











Oil Output Continues Slow Advance. 
Expert Estimates World Reserves 
for 3,000 Years. Copper Moves 
Higher 
ne - ani oil produc- 

tion continues to gain, though the ad- 
vance has been somewhat more moderate 
since the middle of September. American 
Petroleum Institute estimates daily aver- 
age production for the latest week avail- 
able at 2,508,850 barrels, or a gain of 
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Industry Follows the Power Lines 


The far flung transmission lines of the subsidiaries companies 























de- of the American Gas and Electric Company are highways along 
aes which the industrialist seeking favorable location for his plant 
as- may be assured of an ample, continuous supply of power. 

o ff Their power lines radiate from modern steam and hydro- 
ve electric plants aggregating more than a million and a quarter 


horse power and through the interconnection of these stations 
and the stations of other systems the possibility of serious 


23 interruption is eliminated. 

. The system extends to over eight hundred communities in the 
of states of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
; Virginia, Tennessee, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, where 
a industry will find the highest type of native labor under cir- 
re cumstances which bring about excellent working conditions and 
, low production of costs. 


yf 


An industrial bureau is maintained at 30 Church Street, 
New York, to assist manufacturers desirous of locating in the 
territory. Your request for confidential reports should be 
addressed to the Commercial Department, care H. M. Sawyer, 
Vice-President. 


American Gas & Electric Company 


Principal Subsidiaries 














4 Appalachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utiltiies, Inc. 

“4 Atlantic City Electric Company The Ohio Power Company 

4 Benton Harbor-St. Joe Railway & Light Co. The Scranton Electric Co. 

" Indiana General Service Company Wheeling Electric Co. 

f Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 
S 
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“The Alchemy of 
Muck and Sunshine 


Alchemy: Mediaeval chemistry, the object of 
which was to change common metal into gold 
and indefinitely to prolong life -WEBSTER. 


tions for thealchemy of muck and sun- 
shine to produce sugar. Cane grown 
here in 1927 reached the remarkable 
height of fourteen to twenty-four 
feet with thick stalks, rich in sugar, 
— from forty to fifty or more 
tons of cane per acre. Here two. 
modern sugar mills, a complete water- 
control system of the latest design, 
adequate transportation and nearly 
300,000 tons oF cane estimated avail- 
able for the coming 1928 grindin 
season, demonstrate the belief of the 
undersigned companies that the 
United States can and should pro- 
duce more of its sugar requirements. 

Thealchemy of muck and sunshine 
has therefore brought forth a new in- 
dustry of transcending importance 
in the Everglades. 

An illustrated booklet describing 
the activities of the companies named 
below will be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Whata vision this brings before us! 
While we moderns realize we cannot 
change iron into gold, still there is a 
natural alchemy, more marvelous than 
this process sought of old, by which 
common substances are turned to 
wealth in the form of useful com- 
modities. Most of us remember trips 
to the woods to gather the black soil 
found there from decaying leaves and 
vegetation, which soil we valued high- 
ly and used sparingly to enrich the 
earth in which we raised our plants. 


Today in the Everglades of Florida 
the Southern Sugar Company has 
over 100,000 acres of such soil—a 
rich, black muck of astonishing fertil- 
ity, located where there is an abun- 
dance of moisture, an even climateand 
year-round sunshine — ideal condi- 


















THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Florida 









Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Who shall share in the profits? 


Owners until very recently, were managers . . 
in profits accru to owners. 


Nowadays, in th great and small corporations, owners have given place largely to 
shareholders. 


The resultant problem is the payment of managers and executives—not only fixed salaries 
but additional sums which vary according to the earnings of the business. 
This problem is dealt with exhaustively in 


Managerial Profit Sharing 


By C. Canby Baldertston, Assistant Professor of Industry, University of Pennsylvania. 

With a foreword by Morris E. Leeds, President, The Leeds & Northrup Company. 

+. . a Dook discussing evey phase of the question—methods . . . actual plans . . . 

° ae plans o fnumerous well-known plants discussions of improvements in 
technique. 


new order of business operation with which every executive and company head shoulé 
be familiar. And this is the only book published on the subject. — — 


$2.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers 
440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


~ it 


. and the reward of good management came 
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week. California output shows a moderate 
decline, but production east of California 
more than offset this movement by a gain 
of over 8,000 barrels per day. Daily 
average production for the United States 
is still moderately below the same weeks 
of last year but is not so very far from 


‘the record of 2,586,000 barrels per day 


set up in the week ended July 30, 1927. 

There has been considerable publicity 
given to recent reports that out of an 
oil conference held in England by execu- 
tives from all over the world will come 
an international understanding for cur- 
tailment of oil production. No definite 
announcements have been made, however, 
regarding any possible agreements made 
at that meeting. 

Meanwhile, production of petroleum in 
Venezuela has established a new record 
in the history of that country at 330,000 
barrels of crude per day. The rapid in- 
crease in Venezuelan production has led 
to conferences by companies operating 
there and a plan for curtailment has been 
worked out which will consist largely in 
refraining from the opening up of any 
new sources of production. 


Oil for 3,000 Years! 


A T a recent meeting of the World Fuel 
Conference held in London around 
the beginning of the month, Dr. Gustave 
Egloff of Chicago took exception to the 
alarmist view that world supplies of pe- 
troleum are being rapidly depleted. Dr. 
Egloff maintains that there are over a 
billion acres of possible oil lands in the 
United States alone, compared with only 
2,000,000 acres actually producing at this 
time. Other parts of the world could 
produce over 100,000,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, and Dr. Egloff estimates that 
there is enough potential gasoline still 
left in the world to last another 3,000 years. 
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COPPER AT NEW HIGH 
CENTS PER POUND 
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OPPER—Dating almost from the 
formation of the Copper Institute 
about a year ago, the situation with regard 
to the red metal has been in an almost 
constantly improving trend. With produc- 
tion increasing slowly, demand increasing 
rapidly and stocks at a very low figure, 
the technical situation continues strong 
and export prices have recently been ad- 
vanced another stage to current levels 
around 15% cents per pound, the highest 
price the metal has been quoted in a 
number of years. . 
Along with higher prices, the copper 
market has been extremely active and 
sales for the first three weeks of Septem- 
ber were nearly 500,000,000 pounds. Some 
contracts are being closed for December, 
but in general the recent buying has been 
merely for November consumption. 


UGAR—The Cuban Government has 
presented a memorandum to the 
League of Nations, submitting to that 
body for solution the problem of restrict- 
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Servi 
Electric service enters every phase of modern life. Itgplays 


a leading part in the community’s industrial and ‘social 
advancement 


Upon the public utility rests the responsibility of supply- 
ing this service with the utmost satisfaction to its customers 
and the public—at lowest possible cost 


The public should be fully informed concerning all avail- 
able agencies for safe and efficient use of this marvelous force, 
and the conduct of the utility itself 


We extend our congratulations to FORBES for the part 
it has taken in securing better understanding and a higher 
degree of appreciation between the utilities and the public, 
whose friendship and good-will constitute the public utility’s 
most priceless asset 


The New York Edison Company 


cAt Your Service 
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Here’s Good News 
for Office Overhead! 


Save the little bit daily that helps pay 
dividends at the end of the year. Save by 
replacing manual labor with a smooth- 
running, economical mailing system that 
handles the large periodic mailings and nor- 
mal daily load with equal ease. 


A Standard Envelope Sealer runs through 
your outgoing mail at mile-a-minute speed— 
sealing each envelope neatly and securely— 
stacking them conveniently in a hopper for 
easy handling. 


The postage stamps are applied—five times 
faster than by hand—with a Standard Stamp 
Affixer, and the whole day’s 
mail is ready for the post office 
in a fraction of the time it took 
before. 








Various sizes and styles to meet the 
requirements and pocket-book of the 
smallest as well as the largest mailer. 
Standard Envelope Sealers are ob- 
tainable from 


$12 up 


Send the coupon today for a free 
copy of the booklet — MODERN 
MAILING METHODS. 














Boulevard Street, Everett, Mass. 
Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of MODERN 
MAILING METHODS. My outgoing mail averages about........ pieces 
daily with additional periodic mailings of........ pieces. 
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ing world production of raw sugar. This 
move is the result of the failure to arrive 
at any common agreement at the restric- 
tion, convention held last year in Europe. 
Germany, Poland, Czecho Slovakia and 
Cuba were all reported in agreement on 
the limitation policy, but other countries 
could not be brought to terms and have 
flooded the world’s markets with their 
unrestricted supply. 

Another international conference had 
been called for October, but the move was 
abandoned, largely, perhaps, as a result of 
Cuba’s apparent intention to desert its re- 
striction plans. 





























Reynolds Metals Company 


Non-Callable Participating 
Preference Stock 


Preferred as to dividends at the rate of $4 per 
share per annum of which $3.50 is cumulative. 


Price at Market to Yield About 6.7% 


Circular on Request 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Philadelphia 
65 Broadway 1428 Walnut St. 
































Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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Engineers Develop Modern Electrical 
“Robot.” New Manless Warship 
Tested. Radio Lights Boston 
Street Lamps 


——_—- in developing of the me- 
chanical “Robot” continues and “Tele- 
vox,” a child of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, is con- 
stantly doing wonderful things. At a 
recent meeting of the American Electric 
Railway Association in Cleveland, the 
mechanical robot gave a startling perform- 
ance, including ability to talk. The dem- 
onstration was given as looking toward his 
development for use in industry in gen- 
eral and the public utility field in par- 
ticular. 

At a recent gathering of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, Dr. F. E. Denny, 
research engineer of the Boice Thompson 
Institute, disclosed his success in artificial 
stimulation of plants by gassing. During 
their annual period of customary “dor- 
mancy” several varieties of plant have 
been subjected to treatment by different 
types of gas. In all cases extraordinary 
activity results; flowers are made to bloom 
during the Winter, trees to bear two crops 
a season, and potato plants to yield a 
second crop. 


Manless Warship Tested 


ERMANY’S phantom war vessel, the 

former battleship Zaehringen, which 
sails the seas faultlessly without a single 
man aboard, has made a trial trip and 
proved a complete success. 

The ship is equipped with automatically 
working engines and pumps and is steered 
by radio waves sent from an accompanying 
vessel. It moves forward and backward 
at any desired speed and even makes 
sharp turns whenever they are desired. 

The radio waves directing the ship are 
received by a large antenna. In case this 
appliance is shot down a new antenna auto- 
matically rises from the interior of the 
hull to continue the work. 

To prevent sinking the ship contains a 
large cargo of cork. 


' 


ot street lights in Boston are 
being turned on and off every night 
by radio, the first commercial installation 
of the type in existence. 

A two-speed motor generator with its. 
auxiliary equipment has been installed in 
the Dorchester sub-station of the Boston 
Edison Company, which provides high 
frequencies of 720 or 480 cycles, and these 
waves are sent out over the street circuits 
to reach the street lamps. The waves. 
are sent over the wires. 
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Public Service furnishes electricity, gas and local transpor- 
tation to some 3,000,000 residents of New Jersey—in a territory 
replete with busy industrial centers and beautiful residential 
communities. 


To serve its more than 725,000 gas meters with over twenty- 
two billion cubic feet of gas and its more than 800,000 electric 
meters with over one billion kilowatt hours of electricity per 
year, Public Service Electric and Gas Company has a distri- 
bution system of 4,400 miles of gas mains and 37,000 miles of 
electric lines. 


To serve its 600,000,000 passengers each year, Public Service 
Coordinated Transport operates more than 1,200 street cars and 
1,800 buses 91,000,000 miles. 


Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey 


GENERAL OFFICES, NEWARK, N. J. 
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PROOF OF 
BRICK’S AMAZING 
TOUGHNESS 


Many brick -sur- 
faced pavements 
have been used for 
over 30 years. Then 
the bricks were 
re-laid with the 
“other - side-up.” 









“Tuesenior 
j. P. Morgan's 
maxim “don’t sell 
America short”applies 
especially to America’s 
roads and streets. 


Every engineer knows the story 
of the automobile’s never-ending in- 
crease... of railroads taking to the high- 
ways ...of heavy, high-speed busses... 
highway traffic still in the early stages 
of development with loads becoming 
heavier and heavier on the pavements. 


Traffic has been “sold short” in the 
past. First dirt roads, then gravel, then 
other pavements fell before its pounding 
andthe severe action of weather changes. 


Of all pavements only those of brick 
have withstood this increase in trafic. 


Brick pavements that have been in 
use for thirty years are being relaid with 
the new and unused side up—good for 
thirty years more use. 

Paving brick resists the two destroyers of roads 
—the weather and traffic. Laid with asphalt 

between bricks, it ma! a surface absolutely 

watertight. Moisture can’t get in to start 


destruction. This surface, sand cushioned, is 


resilient under the shocks of heavy traffic. 


National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association 
14th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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In the base of each street lamp-post is a 
receiving set tuned to pick up the Edison 
‘Dorchester sub-station, so that when the 
720 cycle waves go out over the wires at 
lighting-up time the receiving sets or con- 
densers click a switch and the lights are 
on. 


In the morning the 480 cycle waves go 
out and the switches click off. 




















Foreign Trade Gains. Mineral Pro- 
duction at New Record. Wheat 
Harvest Nearly Completed. Car 
Loadings Up 


1 * farsi of Canadian domestic exports 
for the month of August are reported 
at over $112,000,000, or a gain of more 
than $18,000,000 over the corresponding 
month of last year, according to the De- 
partment ef National Revenue. For the 
first five months of the fiscal year exports 
were over $522,000,000, or an increase of 
nearly $57,000,000 over the same period 
of last year. Imports in 1928 were $519,- 
000,000, compared with $460,000,000. The 
advance in exports was due principally to 
larger shipments of wheat, flour and auto- 
mobiles. 

Production of motor cars in the Do- 
minion for the month of August amounted 
to over 24,000 passenger cars and nearly 
7,000 trucks, compared with production 
in the same month of 1927 amounting to 
only about 10,000 passenger cars and less 
than 2,400 trucks. 


Record Mineral Output 


yer activity in Canada is reported 
showing its usual Fall expansion and 
fully up to expectations. Mineral pro- 
duction continues very high.. For_the first 
six months of 1928 value -of mineral -pro- 
duction shows a gain in all products except 
silver, arsenic and platinum. The total for 
the first half year is placed at $105,625,- 
000, against less than $99,000,000 in the 
first half of last year. It seems probable, 
therefore, that 1928 totals will exceed the 
previous record of last year and set up a 
new high record in Dominion history. 

Car loadings on Canadian railroads 
continue to run far ahead of correspond- 
ing weeks last year. The latest figures 
show freight loadings-~- at. around~ 90;000- 
cars per week, or a gain of nearly 30 per 
cent. over the 70,000 cars per week in the 
same period of 1927. 


Reports from prairie provinces indicate 
that the harvest is progressing very satis- 
factorily. By far the greater portion of 
wheat has been threshed, and although the 
weather has been frezing at several inter- 
vals, there has been no heavy precipitation 
and field work is progressing rapidly. Fall 
ploughing continues all over the West on 
the heaviest scale ever known for this 
season, according to Dominion reports. 




















Politics and Anglo-French Naval Ac- 
cord Keep Capital Engaged. No 
Further Tax Reduction Near 


T HE Nation’s capital has had plenty of 
excitement to keep it happy, with the 
charges, counter-charges, whispers and 
counter-whispers of the Presidential cam- 


~ ~of -Congress. 
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paigns in full swing. As though that 
were not enough, an international angle 
has been added by the Anglo-French 
query on how the United States likes their 
recent naval accord. 

The latter is perhaps the most impor- 
tant problem the State Department has 
had on its hands for some time. Its atti- 
tude appears to be that it is difficult to 
express an opinion without knowing all 
text of the accord but it seems fairly 
certain that the United States is not in 
sympathy with its secrecy, its select num- 
ber of participants or the apparent com- 
promise of France and England on naval 
restriction without considering this na- 
tion’s needs or views on the subject. 


The Naval Accord 


| palenm dispatches carry unofficial 
hopes that this country will submit 
alternative propositions since it is prac- 
tically assured that France and England 
will scrap their agreement, in view of 
American disapproval. President Coolidge 
has indicated that we would much prefer 
to see the matter of naval limitation dis- 
cussed openly and with all interested 
powers participating. 

Official estimates on Treasury receipts 
from income tax collections for September 
are placed at around $455,000,000 with 
probabilities thatthe figure will be ex- 
ceeded. September receipts from such 
taxes last yeat=amounted to $446,000,000. 


No- More Tax Cuts 


_ Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is 
quoted as having stated that he does not 
look forward to any change in the 1928 
Revenue Act during the coming session 
Apparently, therefore, in- 
come. tax reduction has gone as far as 
possible, at least for the time being. 

Treasury figures up to September 20th 
show that up to that date over $610,000,- 
000 of Third Liberty Loan 4% per cent. 
bonds had been redeemed during the 
month. With less than $1,000,000,000 of 
these bonds outstanding at the beginning 
of: the month, and with their maturity 
falling on Séptember 15th, it is estimated 
that ‘by the close of September there would 
be less than -$200,000,000 still outstanding. 
These would-be in large measure bonds 
which owners -have overlooked and it is 
stressed once more that all such Third 
Liberty loan issues should be turned in for 
redemption since interest on the bonds has 
ceased. 




















League Assembly a Stormy Meeting. 
Germany and the Monarchists. Mus- 
solini Perpetuates Fascism. New 
Mexican President 

EAGUE OF NATIONS—The ninth 

annual Assembly of the League of 
Nations has disbanded and gone its way, 
the tumult and the shouting dies, but it is 
doubtful whether the meeting has resulted 
in advancing the cause of international 
brotherhood and peace very far. In fact, 
at this time, it looks very much as though 
the meeting had left more bitterness than 
good-will. 

The Anglo-French naval accord came 
in for a stiff battle during which Count 
von Bernstorff walked out of the meeting. 
The entire discussion on disarmament was 
somewhat bitter and antagonistic and about 
all the Disarmament Committee could do 
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was to adopt some resolutions hoping that 
the Preparatory Conference would ma- 
terialize successfully. 


G REAT BRITAIN—It appears that 
Britain has finally acceeded to Conti- 
nental demands for a large citizen army 
and in future will not oppose that stand in 
efforts at disarmament. The retreat from 
this stand is chiefly favorable toward 
France and experts pretend to see in it 
a reciprocal favor for France’s recent 
naval accord. 
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The income tax department has reported 
the latest statistics on personal wealth in 
England. It appears that there are 562 
multi-millionaires, or taxpayers who have 
at least $5,000,000 each. The combined 
income of this group was $280,000,000 
last year. The number of multi-million- 
aires was apparently reduced by about 
24 during the year. 


ERMANY—The Nationalist Party 

has opened a’new campaign for re- 
turn to a monarchy by demanding a pop- 
ular referendum on the question. If the 
movement is not sidetracked elsewhere the 
Monarchists will have to get the signa- 
tures of 5,000,000 registered voters on 
their petition before it becomes a man- 
date. 























“Fascisti Forever” 


is vouR CHECK 






A BUSINESS REFERENCE 


IN ITSELF ? _The fact that a man banks at a highly reputable bank is in! 


itself a business reference. 


centers are already using La Monte 
Safety Paper. Your lithographer, 
printer or stationer can supply 
you promptly — in any amount, 
any color. George La Monte & 
Son, 61 Broadway New York. 


And the very check he writes suggests the type of bank on which it is drawn—and — 
creates a quick impression that is important. 


Checks made on National Safety Paper have a decided look of being associated 
with a modern, progressive, well managed bank. The sort of bank that draws its clientele. 
from the first-string business men of a community. 
Distinctive, dignified, substantial. A clean, easy writing surface—durable texture. And 
safe—protected on both sides against mechanical and chemical erasures. Two thirds of the. 
banks in the leading metropolitan 
















TALY—Premier Mussolini has taken 

his long expected step looking toward 
perpetuation of the Fascist rule in Italy. 
The measure will unquestionably be ap- 
proved by the Legislature, probably before 
adjournment in December. It will elevate 
the Fascist Grand Council to the position 
of an organ of state. 

Provision will be made that upon the 
death of the Premier the Grand Council 
will be empowered to name his successor, 
thus perpetuating the rule of the Fascisti, 
since the Grand Council is now ordained 
by the Premier and will continue so. 


M EXICO—At a joint session of Con- 
4 gress late last month, Emilio Portes 
Gil was unanimously elected Provisional 
President of the Mexican Republic. Senor 
Gil is only 37 years old and will serve 
from December Ist, 1928 to February 5, 
1930. In November of 1929 elections will 
be held for a constitutional President who 
will serve the remainder of the term, ex- 
piring November 30, 1934. 


HINA—Continuation of its progress 

away from Soviet influence is seen 
in the recent decision of Chinese Nation- 
alists to supersede their previous rule by 
committees with a new plan for a five- 
board system of administration. General- 
issimo Chiang Kaishek is reported to have 
declined the Presidency but it is probable 
that he will continue his power as head 
of one of the 
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A Thorobred 


(Che Qhality Local 


HAT has given Dayton 

Tires their place of promi- 
nence? What is it that has made 
them known everywhere as the 
outstanding quality tires built in 
America? 


It is not fine materials alone—nor 
revolutionary principles of design 
—nor even the skilled and careful 
workmanship of Dayton’s tire 
builders. 


It is a combination of all these 
things — plus Dayton’s never 
lowered quality ideal of manu- 
facture! 
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It is this that has kept Dayton 
Tires uniformly great. It is this 
that assures Dayton users that each 
new tire they buy will give the 
same fine performance as the last. 
It is this that makes Dayton Thoro- 
breds the logical choice for you. 
Outward beauty to match your 
cars’ appearance — inward excel- 
lence to match its fine performance 
—not in one, but in every Dayton 
Tire you buy! 


Remember this when you equip 


. the wheels of your motor cars. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Earnings— 
the Basis of 
Safety 


ARNING power is the domi- 
nant factor of safety in all 
types of investment. Earning 
power creates value and pays 
principal and interest or divi- 
dends, whether the property 
behind the investment be a rail- 
road, a public utility, or a build- 
ing. 
Whatever bond he buys 
mus, a Strauscustomer 
has the assurance that 
careful consideration of 
every issue we offer is cen- 
tered strongly on the 
earning power of the un- 
derlying security. 


We must be assured that 
=. roperty behind a 

issue will have both 
ame power and phy- 
sical assets ample to as- 
sure safety before we will 
accept it. 


Our current offerings include a 
well-diversified variety ofsound 
bonds,—rails, utilities, munici- 
pals, industrials and foreign se- 
curities, together with carefully 
selected first mortgage building 
bonds of our own origination, 
on which the reputation of this 
House has been chiefly based. 
Net yields range from about 42 
to 7%. Tell us what your invest- 
ment requirements are, and ask 
for 


BOOKLET J-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds ’ ? iucorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


SrrRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YORK 
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We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 


g=s About Canada 


\ DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 


A For information regarding the 
Ry mining industry of Canada, the 
development and supply of in- 

dustrial raw materials available 
from resources along the lines 
of the Canadian ‘Pacific Railway; consult this 
br " 

We have an expert staff continuously engaged 
in research relative to all resources including 
the examination of mineral deposits. Practical 
information is available concerning development 
opportunities, the use of by-products, markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 
BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish 
you with the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural development 
in Canada. Our Reference Library, at Montreal, 
maintains a complete data service covering 
Natural Resources, Climate, Labor, Transporta- 
tion, Business Openings, etc., additional data 
constantly being added to keep it up to date. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department of Colonization and Development 
J. S. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 
Windser Station Montreal, Can. 
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Causes of Prosperity 


George R. Meyercord, president, The 
Meyercord Company, Chicago, in an in- 
terview with ForBEs: 

“The fact that the two leading parties 


have nominated for 
President men who 
are not hostile to 
industry has made 
this a very unusual 
year of _ business 
prosperity. The 
psychology of the 
American business 
man is sensitive to 
this fact to an un- 
usual degree in a Presidential year. 

“The amazing thing to me in our indus- 
trial life is the readiness with which labor- 
saving devices are generally adopted. I 
believe that the passage some years ago 
of the Immigration Restriction Act, 
coupled with the.abnormal wages of 1920, 
had the effect of making the American 
business man readily susceptible to the 
purchase of every type of labor-saving 
machinery. A great development in that 
direction has occurred, giving employment 
to vast numbers of skilled mechanics in 
their manufacture and permitting industry 
to go forward without any excessive re- 
duction in wages after the deflation of 
1920. 

“This labor-saving machinery permitted 
the real purchasing power of the dollar 
to increase steadily. I believe that that 
trend is so well established that it will 
continue, and if the American Congress, 
regardless of party, recognizes that our 
wages need a full measure of protection 
as against foreign wages, we need fear no 
drop in prosperity.” 





Chain Stores Boom Realty 


Joe Toplitzsky, California real estate 
expert, in a letter to the Editor of 
Forses : 

“Chain stores are warring among them- 
selves for the best locations and paying 
top rents. The scramble is now keen, 
not only in Los Angeles, but in fast-grow- 
ing neighboring cities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Among the newer arrivals of 
chain buyers are F. & W. Grand, Schulte- 
United, J. J. Newberry, the Penny com- 
pany and others heretofore little heard of 
in the West. Such concerns take 99-year 
leases and erect their own buildings. The 
tremendous amount of advertising chain 
stores do helps all the surrounding prop- 
erty. 

“I personally do not agree that chain 
stores hurt merchants who thoroughly 
know their business as these chains pick 
only promising, fastgrowing localities 
where the population is increasing so 
rapidly that there should be room for all 
of them.” 


Oil Peace in Prospect 


Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, on returning 
from a six-weeks’ trip abroad: 

“Better understanding of world oil 
problems is in prospect. While all con- 
versations in England revealed an unani- 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


mity of view that the uneconomic produc- 
tion of crude oil all the world over is 
injurious to the entire petroleum industry 
and in the end would adversely affect the 
consumer, it is manifest that the specific 
undertakings on the part of the large pe- 
troleum interests to correct this situation 
are impracticable. Any attempt at regu- 
lation of the overproduction of crude oil 
would obviously require the cooperation 
of a vastly greater number and diversity 
of interests than were represented at the 
conferences. 

“The one result of my talks with Sir 
Henri Deterding and Sir John Cadman 
was a clear understanding on the part 
of all, of the desirability of action through- 
out the crude production industry, to regu- 
late its output to conform more closely 
to the requirements of the consuming 
markets.” 


Bankers Optimistic 


The following comments were made by 
bankers attending the American Bankers 
Association Convention, at Philadelphia, 
this month: 

Thomas R. Preston, president, Hamilton 
‘National Bank, Chattanooga, and retiring 
president of the Association: “I feel that 
the present era may be cansidered one of 
reasonably well distributed prosperity and 
that the year will continue along the same 
lines.” 

Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the A. B. A.: “With the exercise 
of the proper degree of caution by the 
banks of the country, and with the funda- 
mental soundness and flexibility of our 
Federal Reserve System, we should be able 
to smooth out any unevenness in the pres- 
ent credit situation.” 

John G. Lonsdale, president, National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis: “It would 
appear that the last six months of 1928 
should set a relatively better mark than 
the first half of the year and a distinctly 
better mark than the second half of 1927.” 

R. S. Hecht, president, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans: “Fall re- 
quirements of trade and industry are just 
about normal, and the higher rates pre- 
vailing do not appear to have been harm- 
ful to business generally.” 

J. H. Puelicher, president, Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee: “My particular 
section, Wisconsin, has been fortunate in 
continuing a wide diversification in its 
industry, as well as in agriculture, and 
there has been, in general, improvement 
in both.” 

Rome S. Stephenson, president, St. Jo- 
seph Loan & Trust Company, South Bend : 
“Indications throughout the Central States 
point to good business conditions for the 
remainder of this year and the first halt 
of 1929,” 

Secretary of Commerce Whiting: 

“Prospects for building activity well into 
the Winter months, something that the 
Department has been vigorously advocat- 
ing for a long time as a steadying influenc« 
on business in general, are bright. Activ« 
construction, of course, also implies a good 
demand for a great range of necessary 
supplies.” 
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what results do yu EXPECT 


from your investment capital? 





EN vary in their ideas 

as to what their in- 

vestments should pro- 

duce. One is concern- 
ed entirely with safety . . . bonds 
and 4% to 5%, which is safe but 
extremely slow. Another likes to 
take a ‘‘flyer’’ . . . with 50% to 
1000% in prospect, which nearly 
always results in disastrous losses. 
The largest number strive for what 
seems to be the happy medium. But 
the number that actually achieve 
this goal of safety and an adequate 
return is relatively small. 


In the operation of your business 
would you depend on the more or 
less casual advice of friends, on 
items you read in the papers, on 
gossip and tips, as a basis for your 
business poate 3 You know if you 
did, that profits would soon turn 
to losses. It is even more unsound 
to invest at random, yet thousands 
upon thousands are trying it. 


Men who know 


The first requirement for successful 
business operation is men who know 
the business. The first requirement 
for successful investment is men who 
know investments. If there is any 
source from which you can get this 
knowledge, you obviously should 
avail yourself of it. Consider Brook- 
mire Service in this light. Ask any 
Brookmire client, ask your bank, 
ask any prominent economist about 
Brookmire. Apply any test you like 
to learn about the Brookmire record 
over the past quarter century. If 
you can, stop at our head office in 
New York City. There you will 
find open for inspection our record 
of recommendations over so long a 


isin oR 


--and,what do you actually get? 








A Definition 


The Brookmire Service is an organi- 
zation devoted to investment counsel. 
It is yg advisory. Its record covers 
nearly a quarter century of success. 
Its purpose is to provide investors 
with specific advice to the end that 
their capital may be kept safe and 
fully ptoductive. 

It does not execute orders, nor 
disturb existing banking or brokerage 
relationships. 








or of time that they are abso- 
utely conclusive. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. You can judge 
the value of Brookmire Service 
from the results it has produced. 


Does this purpose interest you? 


The sole objective of this Service is 
Safety plus a better-than-average return. 
Our -entire facilities are directed 
first, toward enabling clients to 
keep their principal intact, and, 
second, to increase it more rapidly 
than would otherwise be possible. 
You can accomplish this, because 
Brookmire Service is not simply a 
statistical organization providing 
only information about past hap- 
penings. This data we have; it is 
used by us constantly as one of the 
factors by which our recommenda- 
tions are determined, but clients 
are not submerged by this material 
and left to form their own opinions 
from a mass of undigested facts. 


The function of this organization 
is, as we see it, to do this for our 
clients, using every method to 
check and recheck as to the sound- 
ness of each individual recom- 
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mendation before our decision is 
made. Then, and then only, after 
the most thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion, do we advise as to the pur- 
chase or sale of securities, stating 
for your information the reasons 
behind the advice. 


Do you want to “get rich quick”? 


We have ready for your inspection a descrip- 
tion of Brookmire Service. Its history, 
record, equipment and methods are avail- 
able either through a personal call’if you 
can stop in-at any one of our offices, or 
through the coupon Before taking any 
action, however, a further definition of 
Brookmire Service should be considered 
now. We have nothing to offer the man 
who wants to “‘get rich quick’’, we make 
no attempt to adyise as to the highly specu- 
lative “in and out”’ trading, for no way 
has yet been devised (nor do we believe it 
can be) to gauge accurately short swings 
and minor fluctuations in security prices. 
Lastly, we require that clients have a mini- 
mum investment capital of $5,000, for with . 
a smaller amount they cannot: gain full 
value from the Service. 


If you appreciate the tremendous odds 
against success through speculation, if you 
want to build up your capital steadily, 
with safety and a worry, and if you 
have available funds sufficient to enable 
you to profit by our recommendations:— 
then, there is something here that you 
cannot afford xof to investigate. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 





Brooxmire Economic Ssrvice, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please scnd me the material descriptive of your 
Service. I am interested in your conservative 
point of view and, in the event I become a 
client, will not cxpect wired advice for a “quick 
turnover” or other highly speculative data. 

j S-U2 





Name 





| Address 


Amount I have in securities is $. 
is is not essential, but since there is a Special I 





for those whose principal is above a certain amount, 
this information will be helpful in enabling us to 
forward to you the proper information, 


















This is Number Two of a series of advertisements bearing the genera: title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 











HE old mill stream, dear to the hearts of poets and song 


writers, did its work well as a grinder of grain for the 
neighborhood farmers; but its work was limited. “~ The 
mill stream remains. But the moss-covered wheel has be- 
come only a fond memory. The same water, now flowing 
through turbines, generates power which is transmitted far 
beyond the confines of the neighborhood. «<S The Age of 
Electricity is the age of far-flung energy. 
Despite the great increase in water-gener- 
ated electricity, the development of this 
source of power and light has only begun. 
Future growth will be far greater than that 
| PA 0. of the past, and with this growth will come 





tno bola. The Lal constantly increasing revenues for Electric 


vestment. . . 
Bactric peo Power and Light Companies to add to the 
among careful investors 


Rik tor Booklet T-47. plaase safety of their bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. - Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Telephone Randolph 6380 
Copyright. 1925 T. R. & Go. SAN FRANCISCO 














| Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


a 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
| Fenner & Beane Building | OO 








New Orleans 
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Foreign Commerce Shows §& 4 o 











Improvement With Almost In tl 
All Parts of the World ff %% 
—Manufactured Ex- crea 
ports High 1927 
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By Dr A J: ulius Klein truc 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Commerce 





} has been many months since the cur- 

























isfactory arrangement for the adjustment 
of differences. 

Continental Europe, however, is predom- 
inantly favorable. This is notably the case 
in France, where our export trade is ad- 
vancing steadily. The chief improvement, 
however, in the latter connection is in our 
sales to Italy which are registering almost 
spectacular increases—nearly fifty per cent. 
in recent months over the corresponding 
1927 figures. 


German Conditions 





rent foreign trade reports have indicat- ms 
ed as favorable a situation throughout the rust 
world’s markets as those which have come belc 
in during the past few days. Speaking mot 
generally, practically every market in the S 
world is experiencing an improvement in a 
its outlook. up 
The only important exception to this is wit 
the United Kingdom. Hitherto, there have ent 
always been at least two or three major be 
areas in the different trade sectors around Ri 
the globe which have been under clouds. 
But Britain is the only one definitely in 
that category, according to the data avail- F 
able during the closing days of September. 
England Only Dark Spot re 
T HE unfavorable condition in England ing 
is, of course, due in part to the sea- 19 
sonal situation—the effect of the holidays. re 
Nevertheless, the unimproved outlook in pa 
such major industries as coal, iron and Ir 
steel, shipbuilding, and textiles has been ce 
so prolonged as to be above temporary m 
reactions; theirs is a more fundamental t! 
infirmity and until some cure or at least r 
ameliorating element is discovered, the 
outlook must be still obscure and doubtful. h 
The effort toward local tax reduction is d 
having some salutary effect as is also the i 
determined effort made on the part of PF 
labor and employers to set up a more sSat- t 
{ 










OME German trades are undergoing a 

moderate slackening, but this situation 
is compensated for largely by the outstand- 
ing prosperity of such major industries as 
chemicals and steel. The crop outlook is 
favorable so that, although the general 
situation is a bit uncertain in some lines, 
there is a firm conviction in business circles 
that the substantial decline predicted for 
the closing months of the year will not 
materialize. 

The inauguration of the maximum an- 
nuity payments under the reparations pro- 
gram on September 1 has not aroused any 
serious concern among business leaders, 
who apparently feel that the obligations 
will be met in view of the recuperation 
of several leading industries and also be- 
cause of the strength of Germany’s credit 
abroad. 

The Latin American situation is pre- 
dominantly satisfactory. In such major 
markets as Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
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there has been a most satisfactory im- 


- provement due partly to exceedingly favor- 


able crops. Our exports to each of these 
markets are definitely increasing this year 
as against 1927, notably so in the case of 
Brazil during June, July and August. 

The reaction of this situation on some 
of our major exports is very gratifying. 
In the case of the shipment of automotive 
products, for example, to Argentina the 
frst eight months of 1928 showed an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
1927 of thirty-three per cent. for passen- 
ger cars and eighty-one per cent. for 
trucks. 


ORTHERN Latin America is still 

inthe prolonged throes of depression. 
Our Cuban trade is even lower than it was 
at this time last year. In fact, it is now 
running more than twenty million dollars 
below the 1927 totals for the first eight 
months. 

Shipments to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica are at least beginning to take a slightly 
upward trend, but it is to be hoped that 
with the inauguration of the new prefer- 
ential regime, a more definite recovery may 
be recorded in our neighbor across the 
Rio Grande. . 


Motor Exports Jump 


 fpecery the commodity angle, our ex- 
port trade is undergoing some very 
interesting ~developments notably in the 
field of fabricated wares. Shipments dur- 
ing the eight months ending September 1, 
1928 have increased notably over the cor- 
responding months of 1927. This is true 
particularly of the more important items. 
In the case of automobiles and their ac- 








cessories, which comprise our leading 
manufactured export group the increase 
thus far is more than $65,000,000, which 
represents nearly twenty-four per cent. 

Shipments of agricultural machinery 
have increased twenty-eight per cent, in- 
dustrial machinery ten per cent., cash reg- 
isters and calculating machines 17.4 per 
cent., electrical machinery 7 per cent., steel 
mill products nine per cent., silk manufac- 
tures twenty-three per cent., and tobacco 
thirty-eight per cent. 

In fact, there are only two of the major 
manufactured lines of our exports which 
have registered decreases, namely rubber 
manufactures whose shipments are 5.7 per 
cent. below those of the first eight months 
of 1927 and cotton manufactures, the ex- 
ports of which are off slightly (less than 
one-half of one per cent. below those of 
last year). 

On the whole then, it is quite evident 
that our manufacturers are capitalizing 
this general world wide lift in export 
prospects. And according to all indica- 
tions, the Fall and Winter should see 
some record figures in our overseas sales. 

Foreign Buyers 

S an indication of the trend of active 

demand for typical American ex- 
ports, it may be interesting to note that 
during the past month among the foreign 
buyers reported to the offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
the following: 
Country No.of Buyers Commodity 


Australia 1 Hardware 

Austria 1 Textiles 

Egypt 1 Druggist supplies 

England 1 . Lumber 

New Zealand 2 Motor accessories 

Philippine Ish 1 Cotton 

Poland 1 Material for filtra- 
tion plants 

Rumania 1 Automotive goods 
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PRINCE & WHITELY 
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New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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69 companies provide 
your 7% 





A chain of 69 companies, operating in 21 states, and 
expertly and economically managed by a central manage- 
ment company, supplies a stable background for PAR- 
TICIPATING BONDS with 6% bond interest augmented 
by 1% extra participation in profits. 

Investors in the PARTICIPATING BONDS ofa similar chain 
in the same field and under the same management have 
regularly received participations in addition to the bond 
interest for the last 14 years. What could better indicate 
that “ry 7% yield is as conservative and dependable as it is 


Mail coupon for further information. 
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Mail Service 


Our Mail Investment Service 
is available to Investors in all 
parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Orders for Listed Stocks or 
Bonds sent by Telegraph or 
Mail receive the same careful 
attention as orders placed in 
person at our office. 


Cash or Margin Basis 


Our Interesting booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” contains 
information of value to both 
the small and large investor. 


Ask for booklet F, 715 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


eJohnMuir&(0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 



































may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(HisHoim @ (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Distribution Signs Point Necessity for Caution—Speculatiy. 
Accounts Should be Thinned Out for a Reaction 


By R. W. Schabacker 











































1928, our average of fifty industrial 

and railroad stocks advanced from 
187 to 204. From September Ist to date 
the same average has made a high of 
207 and a low resistance level of 202. In 
other words the averages have fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range of only 
about five points for five weeks, follow- 
ing a previous run-up of 17 points in only 
two weeks. 

In the short, sharp run-up of the sec- 
ond half of August brokers’ loans were 
almost stationary. Since then they have 
been going up rapidly and steadily and 
are very close to a new high record for 
all time. The greatest expansion, there- 
fore, has taken place during this side- 
wise movement of the averages, when 
the market as a whole has been. made to 
look strong by spectacular run-ups in 
individual stocks, whereas actually it has 
not made any very great headway. 


| et August 15th to August 31st, 


HE obvious conclusion must be that 

a good deal of real distribution 
has been in progress in recent weeks 
and stocks have been going “from strong 
to weak hands,” in the parlance of Wall 
Street. 

Meanwhile, money rates and general 
credit conditions have continued to 
strengthen and the actual fundamentals 
in this direction have been growing more 
unfavorable than ever. Business is un- 
questionably still good in the key in- 
dustries and may remain so but stocks 
have been bid up to such exorbitant 
heights that they have long since dis- 
counted current prosperity for most of 
the companies. 

With this picture in mind it seems only 


a question of time before we have at 
least a good sharp shake-out in the gen- 


eral market. So far as fundamentals 
are concerned the picture has _ not 
changed much, Fundamentals have been 
unfavorable for a long time but we have 
not felt that they could stop the market 
so abruptly. With the process of dis- 
tribution now well along and _ plainly 
visible the eventual reaction appears 
closer at hand. 

So many authorities and advisors have 
swung to our previous view that the 
market will not break before election, 
that we are beginning to fear it may do 
so after all. We are therefore pushing 
our forecast for a reaction forward a 
few weeks and would advise readers to 
nave their accounts in pretty liquid form 
by the middle of this month. 

We hardly expected the real break to 
come this soon and for that reason we 
are willing to admit the possibility of 
iurther strength after this first reac- 
tion is out of the way. Such subsequent 
recovery might well appear soon after 
election. 


summarize, we are not dogmatic 
about predicting the immediate col- 
lapse of the bull market but we can see 
enough symptoms of an impending re- 
action of consequence to justify the ad- 
vice that even speculative sails should 
be kept closely reefed for the immediate 
future. . 

Until the moment when the break 
begins individual stocks will continue to 
make rapid profits for the speculator 
but we would keep commitments |ow, 
avoid any possible over-extension and 
keep a close stop on any purchases. 
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“| $6,000 to £600,000 


-_ (without borrowing) 


28e 
276 
270 
265 


= in an investment lifetime 


245 
240 
235 
230 
225 


28 As AN INVESTOR, you are interested in facts and data which each day scores of per- 
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20s increasing your capital as much as possible in sons are engaged in compiling and analyzing. 
195 the time you have. It has been possible in For twenty-five years, this work has been 
4s (the past to increase $6,000 to over $600,000 going on—piling up experience which is at 
75 in an investment lifetime without borrow- your command. 

{70 

65 ing—that has been proved. The future— 

8 in which you are interested — will offer The “— Methods”’ 

: ' omar 

“0 a ee BABSON’S Reports, through constant 
195 . ° 

2 CU ‘ application of the “3- METHODS” pro- 

20 Caref ul Investing — vides YOU with a well-balanced Invest- 

o Time Element ment Plan which should increase and 


protect your capital and enable you to 


06 
: It would be virtually impossible for an 
2 oF — 7 put it to the most efficient use AT 
m one person to devote to the study of 
0 ; ALL TIMES. 
5 business and finance, the time and 

energy necessary to gain the greatest WE should like to send you, free, our 
pA profits — consistent with safety. You —_ pooklet, “$6,000 to $600,000,” together 
“ would not attempt to run a large — with complete information about the 
pi department store alone. Yet, there are, “3 METHODS”. . . which combined 
bar perhaps, just as many complications form a Complete Working Plan for 
arket : * ° . : 
- and duties involved in running your your Money no matter what the 
lainly investment funds correctly condition of the market hap- 
pears 

: ens to be. 

have TO ASSIST THE INVESTOR, P 
Bs The Babson Statistical Organiza- Write to Department 68 or use 
y do tion has available almost unlimited the coupon below. 
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0 
WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


‘we statistical position of copper 
as a commodity has been improv- 
ing almost constantly for about 
a year and the movement has gone far 
enough to suggest that it is a major up- 
swing, rather than one of the moderate 
periods of strength in the common up- 
and-down cycle which has been the rule 
for the last few preceding years. 


The Coppers 


pare of the red metal has advanced 
from about 1334 cents per pound at 
the close of last year to current levels 
of 15% cents. This is a substantial fluc- 
tuation in such prices and when mul- 
tiplied by an annual production of only 
100,000,000 pounds, a relatively small out- 
put for the average company, it means 
an increase of from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000 in annual gross earnings. 

The rapid rise of most copper stocks 
in recent months has probably gone far 
to discount the unquestioned improve- 
ment in prospects for these companies, 


but we are still favorably inclined 
toward the group. 
Recommendations 


NACONDA is usually considered 

the leader of the copper group and 
despite its advance from 45 to around 80 
in a single year, it appears to hold fur- 
ther possibilities. In the low-priced 
range there are Miami, Inspiration and 
Nevada Consolidated. Other issues in 
the group which have possibilities would 
include Cerro de Pasco, Chile, Magma, 
Howe Sound, Calumet & Arizona, Ken- 
necott and Granby. 


Brown Boveri 


HE stock has been acting strong 

again in recent trading and there 
are signs of an impending boom in the 
shipbuilding business. We would buy 
some at current levels of 14 with a stop 
loss order at 11%. 


St. Joseph Lead 


A company is the largest pro- 
ducer of lead in the country and 
is also a strong, well-managed, upstand- 
ing corporation, with a long record of 
satisfactory profits and a conservative 
dividend policy that has built up a sur- 
plus of around $15,000,000, giving the 
common stock a theoretical book value 
of nearly $20 a share, though actual 
asset value is probably much higher. 

The company’s only capitalization con- 
sists of less than 2,000,000 shares of 
capital stock, paying $3 per share per 
annum and selling around 46. Since 
earning $5 a share in 1925, profits have 
reacted to last year’s record of only 
about $2, Lead is selling only moderately 
above last year’s prices but we anticipate 
better profits for 1928 and the company 
has discovered new and important veins 
of ore this year. 

Though we do not anticipate an up- 
ward movement in lead prices such as 
that witnessed and possible in copper, 
we do look for some further improve- 






>ment. Likewise the stock has been act. 

ing very well from a technical stand. 
point and would perhaps justify at least 
a short-term commitment. 


Middle States Oil 


7 HIS stock has had our recommenda- 
tion several times in the past two 
years and has advanced from around 
1% early in 1927 to a high of 7% last 
month. As we have pointed out prevyi- 
ously, the company is in receivership, 
has a poor past record, and is nothing 
but a pure speculation. We based our 
recommendations on the general im- 
provement in the oil industry together 
with possibilities that the receivership 
will be lifted sometime before the close 
of 1929. 

We are naturally not so enthusiastic 
about it now as we were when it was 
selling at receivership levels, but we 
still think it may go somewhat higher, 
Our feeling would be that long holders 


‘might do well to take at least partial 


profits if the stock gets to around 9 or 
10. Readers who purchased on our rec- 
ommendation in the issue of January 
15th, 1927, can take a profit of over 50 
per cent. in less than two years. 


Yellow Truck 


—— is nothing very inspiring in 
the recent record of Yellow Truck 
& Coach Manufacturing Company. In 
fact, profits have been quite unsatisfac- 
tory and last year there was a deficit of 
nearly $7,000,000, reducing profit and 
loss surplus to less than $1,000,000. 

It is plain, therefore, that the stock 
is only a speculation but we can see 
enough bullish suggestions to justify a 
moderate long commitment. Perhaps 
the most favorable factor is General 
Motors management which carries with 
it the idea that if it is humanly possible 
this great combination will make Yel- 
low Truck pay in the end. 

Another bullish suggestion is the 
rumor that the company will enter the 
aviation field. In any case, General 
Motors does not appear to have been 
discouraged by the poor past record and 
has been taking stock off the hands of 
tired holders. We think the Class B 
issue, selling around 39, has the at- 
tributes of a “Sleeping Beauty” and we 
recommend its purchase as a speculation 
for worth-while profits. 


Silks and Satins 


i opening of the new National 
Raw Silk Exchange in New York 
prices for this commodity have been firm 
to strong. The industry does not ap- 
pear to be suffering from rayon com- 
petition and although the extent of price 
advance is limited by that competition, 
the market seems strong enough to 
justify predictions of a good gain in 
profits of the silk companies for this 
year. The individual stock issues also 
look good from their market action and 
Julius Kayser and Mallinson could both 
move further on the up-side. 
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Out 


choice stock. 


Stock Date 
El. Power & Lt........... Feb. 19, ’27 
Chesapeake & Oh......... Feb. 19, ’27 
St. Louis Sow’n......:.... Feb. 25, ’28 
Missouri-Kan.-T. ......... June 16, ’28 


Send for your copy at once. 


American Securities 


Service 
2320 Singer Building Tower 


New York 












One Choles Stock 
Singled 


Are you having difficulty among the many stocks and stocks recom- 
mended to you, of locating a very few choice stocks? 


The Policy of American Securities Service for years always has been 
to keep down, instead of continuously expand, the number of stocks 
recommended. This has been greatly appreciated by our clients. 


Moreover, now and then, going further, for the benefit of those wish- 
ing to buy or add one issue only to their list, we have singled out one 


These are the stocks, thus singled out, during 1927 
and this year up to the latest stock singled out— 


Then 
17 
162 
71 
32 


(Profits computed on basis of conservative margin of 
half the stock’s price. *Profits accepted on these.) 


Another Stock Singled Out 


Our Market Analysts and Engineers have just now, after careful 
analysis of the stock list, selected another stock of exceptional promise. 
A special report is prepared on this latest stock thus singled out. A few 
copies of this special report available, free—as long as the supply lasts. 


Clip Coupon at Right 








Now Profit* 
39 258% 
203Y,* 51% 
116 127% 
42* 58% 
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American Securities Service 
2320 Singer Building Tower, New York 


Kindly send me copy of your latest “Special 
Stock Report,” also copy of “Making Profits in 
Securities,” both free. 


See BD 06.0 ole 0 0-0. 66 019664 6098 6'99 660 0% 66H 6 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


FOR. 


Section One 


Thou. Book Earns, 1928 . Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. 
Shares Value m=months ‘ Price Range High Low Prices 


676 ; Air Reduction 200- 67; ’24-’27 8234- 59 80 
2,178 Allied Chemical 170- 55; ’22-’27 205 -146 193 
260 ‘ Allis Chalmers 119- 41; ’24-’27 1411%4-115% 
2,474 American Can 78- 39; ’26-’27 112%- 70% 
00 Amer. Car & Foundry 116- 91; ’25-’27 111%4- 88% 
Amer. Locomotive 8 145- 64; ’23-'27 115 - 87 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin 189- 45; ’22-'27 25634-169 
Amer. Sugar Refining 96- 36; ’22-’27 81 - 55 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 186-114; ’22-’27. 211 -172 
Amer. 110- 16; °22-’27 
Anaconda Copper 67- 28; ’20-’27 
Armour of Ill. “A” 27- 9: 25-27 
Assoc. Dry Goods : 61- 37; ’25-’27 
Atch., Topeka & S. F 200- 92; ’22-’27 19714-18234 
Atlantic Coast Line 268- 83: 22-27 19114-162 
Atlantic Refining 140- 79; ’24-’27 19454- 9534 


266- 93; 22-27 285 -235 

125- 33; ’22-27 1197%-10334 

97- 37; 20-27 69%- 51% 
Brook. ~Mtedhethen Trans.. 78- 9; ’23-'27 77%- 53% 
Brook. Union Gas 5 158- +. 24-27 17434-139 
Brown Shoe : 51- 29; ’26-’'27 55%4- 45% 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 145- re 24-27 = 17534-139 


California Packing 79- 60; ’26-'27 825%- 68% 
California Petroleum 38- 17; '23-27 36 - 24 
Cerro de Pasco 5 74- 23; ’20-'27 10434- 61% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 219- 54; ’22-’27 a 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd 55- 7; 22-27 56%4- 37 
Childs Company } 75- 4; 25-27 5S7%4- 37 
Chile Copper s 44- 15; ’22-’27 

Chrysler Corp 64- 28; ’25-’27 

Coca-Cola 178- 80; °24-’27 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 97- 20; ’21-’27 

Columbia Gas & Elec 99- 83; ’26-’27 

Consol. Gas of N. Y 156- 56; ’23-’27 

Continental Can 94- 42; ’23-27 

Continental Motors ; 16- 5: 22-27 

Corn Prods. Refining 68- 31; ’24-’27 

Crucible Steel 5 98- 48; ’22-’27 

Cuba Cane Sugar 60- 9; ’20-'27 

Cuban Amer. Sugar 38- 15; ’22-’27 

Curtiss Aeroplane 70- 5; 24-27 19234- 53% 


Davison Chemical 81- 20; ’20-’27  6634- 34% 
Delaware & Hudson 230- 93; ’22-’27 226 -163%4 
Del., Lack & Western 173-108; ’22-’27. 150 -129 
Dodge Bros. “A” 49- 13; ’25-27 24%- 12 
Du Pont de Nemours 344-154; ’26-’27 40514-310 


Elec. Power & Light 40- 15; '25-’27 4514- 2834 
Frie R. R 70- 10; ’23-’27 66%4- 483%4 


Ps Fleischmann Co 71- 32; °26-27 88 - 65 
4.83 : Foundation Co 184- 35; °23-'27 5534- 37 
Freeport Texas 107- 7; °24-27 109%4- 55 


. General Asphalt 97- 23; ’20-'27 94%- 68 
6.41 ' General Electric 147- 79; '26-'27 17414-124 
13.18 y General Motors 226- 55; ’24-’27 21834-130 
7.80 d Gen. Railway Signal 153- 60; °25-’27 12354- 84% 
0.08 Gimbel Bros 83- 35; °22-’27 59%- 34% 
17.10 i 4 97- 17; ’20-’27 9934- 68% 
9.02 i Goodyear Tire & Rubber 70- 7; 22-27 74%- 45% 
9.24 Great Northern, pfd 104- 50; ’23-'27 109 - 93% 
4.93 : Gulf States Steel 105- 40; ’22-’27 73%- 51 


4.69 a Hudenn & Manhat . 66- 20; ’24-’27 73%%4- 51 
9.04 Hudson Motor 140- 19; 22-27 99%- 75 


8.17 Illinois Central 140- 70; ’23-’27 14834-13134 
8.43 Interboro Rapid Transit 54- 9: 2227 62 - 20 
7.66 , Int, Business Machines 120- 38; ’26-’27 14734-1114 
2.61 Int. Combustion Eng 70- 19; ’22-°27 74%4- 45%4 
18.83 Int. Harvester 256- 67: ’20-’27 30334-2243%4 
3.30 Int. Nickel 90- 10; ’20-’27 133%4- 735% 
2.03 Int. Paper ‘ 92- 28; ’'20-’'27 8634- 66 


: Nil* , Kelvinator Corp 6; '26-27 22%- 7% 
4,530 6.23 Kennecott Copper ; '22-’27 103%- 80% 
3,680 3.76 . Kresge, S. S . ; '26-’27 82%4- 65 79 
@) Partly A hy b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended orebeuary 28. (d) Year cuted March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 


June Year ended Augut 31. (k) Year ended tember 30. (n) , ended October 31 (p) ‘ ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
aR Q, 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimat (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) ‘ys sh. Ur‘ted Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 4 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


‘CITIZENS 











stocks or bonds until you have read 
this week’s issue of The Business Eco- 
nomic Digest—many issues should estab- 
lish new high records during the balance 
of 1928. 

Tremendous influences are at work in 
the investment markets. 


Digest advice is based on_ its 
famous Weighted Average of 35 
authoritative opinions — each 
weighted according to the past 
accuracies of the individual finan- 
cial authorities. 

Send today for a free acquaintance copy 
of the Digest containing valuable in- 
formation on the probable future trend 
of security prices. 


The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork NY 





Without obligation to me, mail me this week’s 
issue of the Digest. I should like to become 
noe with your famous Weighted Average 
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HAVE YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


‘ Exclusive outdoor advertising proposition with unlim- 
ry possibilities. $750 automatic machines now earn- 
Te $5,000 and more annually. Experience unnecessary. 
An, protection. Investment required. Leonard 

Vertising Corp., 125 West 45th St., New York City. 
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Politics And 
the Farmer 


A Foreign Lesson in Govern- 
ment Tampering with 
Prices—Large Domes- 
tic Yields Make Up 
For Lower Prices 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


T HE political campaign has again 
focused public attention on farm 
relief in general and the McNary-Haugen 
bill in particular. There is nothing new 
in the facts or near-facts being presented 
in the political arena and for the purposes 
of this article the whole matter could be 
waved aside if it were not for one phase 
of the subject. 

For several years we have been studying 
foreign monopolies controlling raw prod- 
ucts necessary in domestic commerce and 
we have taken such counter action as 
might be necessary to protect the con- 
sumer in this country. Obviously, this 
has involved no interest as to what is 
happening to the producer of the commodi- 
ties under foreign control. It is in this 
field that we find some relationship to our 
present thought on farm relief. The point 
can be emphasized by illustration. 


Government Price Fixing 


ISAL, the coarse fibre used in the 

manufacture of binder twine, is grown 
solely in Yucatan and the neighboring 
province of Campeche in Mexico. 

In 1907 the price of sisal broke, the 
producers were at the mercy of their cred- 
itors, and they needed some kind of farm 
relief. 

The Government stepped in and estab- 
lished a commission, empowered to use 
the proceeds of a tax to maintain the 
price at a point where the producer would 
get a profit. This effort did not succeed 
so the Commission was given a monopoly 
of the exportable surplus. 

During the period of the War the Com- 
mission attempted to unduly raise the price 
and found itself with a surplus of 540,000 
bales of sisal on hand. As a result, further 
re-organization was necessary. Finally, in 
June 1926, a law was passed restricting 
production and making the sisal industry 
a public utility. By this time the Govern- 
ment was so involved that in April of last 
year the industry was put under state 
control. The producers did not favor this 
development but what of it. 

It is stated that even during the high 
prices existing during the War period the 
sisal producer did flot actually receive 
more than 7 cents a pound even when the 
control agency was receiving three times 
this amount. The profits went to the 
Government and to pay the expenses of 
keeping the machine going. 

Here we have an example of govern- 
mental domination of an industry with 
somebody other than the producer taking 
the profits, if and when there are any. 
It is safe to presume, perhaps, that some 
day this story will be told to the Ameri- 
can farmer. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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What Is 
Group Banking? 


ROUP banking is the 
operation of a num- 


ber of banks, in a given 
area, controlled by a cen- 
tral organization, which 
maintains highly special- 
ized departments working 
in harmony with each bank 
in order that the bank may 
render to its customers and 
community greater service 
than it could individually 
supply. Group banking 
does not alter the individ- 
uality or personnel of an 
affiliated bank. 


Information regarding’ the 
nation-wide group  bank- 
ing program of this 
organization avail- 
able upon 
request. 


American Financial 
Holding Corporation 
5@ Broadway New York 


© 1928, A. F. H. C. of N. Y. 























A simplified method 
of keeping a record 
of your investments 








A copy of this Record will be 
mailed to interested investors. 


_A.B.Leach«Co., Ine. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me one of your 


Security Record Books. 
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For convenience, use this coupon. 
ND-1 
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Thou. Book Earns Earns, 1928 
Par Shares Value 1927 m==months 
$50 1,211 $102 $3.51 $1.24, 6 m 
25 ~=1,754 28 leila a Reset 
No __ 1,061: “38 6.353 4.02, 7 m 
25 500 36 | He 
100 1,117 164 "Crain 
No ‘736 72 6.60 3.85, 6 m 
No 1,110 25 Bees LHe 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No__—1,414 46 1.92 2.12, 6 m4 
No 808 - 123 4.81 0.50, 3 m 
100 828 125 0.98 0.98, 6 m 
No 1,141 36 ia 
No 2,730 18 8.30? 0.95, 3 m 
25. 2,047 45 7.11 .66, 6 m 
No 200 29 a 
No ___ 1,100 27 6.40 3.31, 6 m 
100 310. 303 | re 
No 2,546 14 ee 
100. 4,216 +447 15.28 5.25, 6 m 
100° 3.035... 207 15.41 4.12, 6 m 
100. 1,571 .106 6.12 1.78, 6 m 
100 1,400 ° 191 21.23 7.92, 6 m 
No 4,627 22 ok See eats 
100 2,480 174 | ror 
25 2,842 23 2.66 1.58, 6 m 
10 3,004 18 3.913 5.92,9 m 
50 2,422 65 Oe *-- ‘ -heews 
No 2,062 a5 4.27 1.19, 6 m 
50. 10,000 91 es tas 
100 458 148 13.31 4.68, 6 m 
No 2,407 47 2.06 2.40, 6 m2 
No 197. Nil Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 524 19 (elit 9. 
No © 4,154 26 eae 
No = 3,375 82 3.60” 1.88, 6 m 
No 1,155 15 6.98 3.32, 6 m 
Se 85 oo) i eae 
No 1,319 3 0.87" 1.24, 15 m 
No 300 = 221 4.23 1.12, 6 m 
100 655 138 10.75 1.14, 3 m 
100 164 176 5.22 0.08, 6 m 
100 370 =: 115 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 4,200 33  0Cté«C Rw 
No 4,509 55 See ee 
100 100 214 i es 
100 3=3,723 =157 Se aS as 
100 =1,300 3=6188 14.38 4.26, 6 m 
No _ 1,296 67 Pee Be 
No 12,594 44 ii 
25 24,145 46 CS es ee 
No 600 44 8.67 6.02, 6 m 
No _ 1,875 52 6.09 4.33, 6 m 
25 7,264 40 il oe 
No 2,540 7 4.76 2.63, 6 m 
No ___ 1,201 24 8.51 5.33, 6 m 
100 600 63 7.20 3.33, 6 11 
No 645 39 5.38 2.92,6m 
25 3,789 43 2.65 1.53, 6 m 
100 2,223 188 1605 we... 
No 2,500 76 | ae 
100 120 263 Perce et malware 
100 240 171 ii 
No 398 51 1.78 4.21, 6m 
No 733 53 7.53° 8.63, 15 m 
100 810 162 Nil Nil, 6 m 
100 7,116 205 8.80 4.86, 6 m 
100 666 155 1.76 0.19, 6 m 
100° 600 106 eg i aE 
100 998 186 15.10 5.03, 6 m 
No 3,172 17 2.70 0.93, 6 m 
50 2,290 72 6.814 6.60, 12 m 
50 800 55 Nil 1.45, 6 m 
5 2,526 15 2.04 2.01, 6 m 
25 3,900 34 9.06 1.04, 6 m 
No 300 38 3.77 3.64, 6 m 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Your anied anuary 31. 
June 30. (ij) Year ended Augut 31. 


depletion. (¢ 


r) 10% in common stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
Year ended September 30. 
(s)- Partly. estimated. 


Section Two 


Div. 

Rate 
ee rrr rrere $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
PN SBME 5 56.6106, oas.'5,5':0 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville...... 7 
jf a 6 
(eS - See ie 2 
pO ee 
Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 
Missouri-Kans.-Texas ..... .. 
Missourt. Patiar ............-.. 
Montgomery Ward........ Sa 
Nash Motors ........ Cidies 6a 
National Biscuit.....<..... 6 
Nat: BeiSS PRCRB so cisesce. os 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 
Watteral [eed oc i osc osc 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 
N. 2, GH. @ ot. LOms.... 6 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.. 2 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Elec......... Z 
Packera Siétor.........5.. 3 
Pan Aimer Pet. “Bi... fe 
Paramount-Fam. teay...: 3s 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 
Pere BMSTAuete. ......5...% 
Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
Pierce-Arrow “A”......... .. 
gs iol. 0 Oe 
Public Service of N. J..... z 
Pullman Incorporated ...... 4 
Radio Corporation... ....c. se 
EO Se a 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 
Seaboard Air Line......... .. 
Sears Roebuck............. 2.50 
pimciaw Consol. Oil........ .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel .. .... 6 
Southern Pacific:.......... 6 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 
Standard Oi! of N. J....... 1.50a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Stucenaker WOLD. .... 6.26. 5 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 6a 
Tobacco Products......... u 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4 
Union. Oil -of Cal ..:sis2. 2 
Union Pace ss. 62. cscseces 10 
eS Bs re 5.50a 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe....... 10 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 5 
Cite, ME ca cackcacsiees. a. 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 
a SS Sa ee 
Le, Se ee 7 
Weanesn Ratlway........... .. 
Western Pacific........... .. 
Western Union............ 8 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 


Westinghouse Electric....... 4 
White Motors ............ ! 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... ~ 
Wright Aeronautical....... 2 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. . Yield 
High Low Prices 


Price Range 


127- 40; ’22-’27 
128- 48; ’24-'27 
64- 10; ’22-’27 
178- 35; ’23-’27 
160- 84; ’22-’27 


242- 25; ’22-’27 
244- 54; ’22-'27 
64- 12; ’21-’27 
62- 22; ’20-’27 
57- 7; ’22-’27 
62- 8; ’22-’27 
123- 12; ’22-’27 


102- 52; ’26-’27 
187- 38; ’23-’27 
85- 31; 
54- 37; 
181- 63; 
27- 16; 
172- 72; 
241- 67; 
63- 9; 
202- 88; 
75- 22; 
102- 49: 


50- 31; 
61- 9: 
96- 34; 
128- 40; 
68- 33; 
141- 36; 
60- 16; 
83- 6: 
114- 37; 
46- 31; 
85- 73: 


101- 26; 
124- 51; 
47- 20; 
76- 40; 


117- 20; 
93- 20; 
41- 2 
92- 44; 
40- 15; 
144- 42; 
127- 78; 
149- 17; 
69- 31; 
64- 51; 
48- 30; 
125- 21; 
66- 30; 


58- 34; 
81- 39; 
143- 28; 
118- 46; 


70- 36; 
58- 35; 
198-125 ; 
150- 98; 
250- 16; 
112- 37: 
44- 7; 
72- 48; 
144- 22; ’20-’27 
161- 82: 22-27 


81- 6; °22-'27 
48- 12; °22-'27 
172- 89; °22-’27 
51- 40; 1927 
95- 49; ’22-'27 
105- 39; ’22-’27 
35- 4: °22-'27 
199-117; ’26-’27 
95- 6: "22-27 


°24-!27 
'22-'27 

1927 
"22-27 
°22-'27 
°22-'27 
'22-'27 
'26-'27 
°20-'27 
'20-'27 
'22-'27 
"22-27 
'24-'27 
'26-'27 
22-27 
"20-27 
"24-!27 
°22-'27 
'26-'27 
°22-'27 
°22-'27 


’23-’27 
°24’-27 
°22-'27 
°26-’27 
’22-’27 
"22-"27 
"22-27 
’26-’27 


we 


(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


116 - 84% 
123%4- 80% 
77 ~- 49% 
8834- 44%4 
15914-139% 


107%- 83 
14954-134 
4444- 33 
3714- 25% 
44 - 30% 
76%4- 41% 
267 -117 


10134- 80%4 
184 -159%%4 
108 - 41 


7914- 585% 
10514- 92% 


53%4- 43% 


226%4- 85% 
1193%- 94% 
361%4- 23% 
91%- 49% 
122 -109 

119 - 67% 
30%- 11% 
157 - 82% 
32%4- 17% 
134 -102 

131%4-117% 
16554-139%4 
751%4- 57% 
63%- 53 


723%4- 50 
805%- 62% 
1451-11254 
118%- 93 
7534- 63 
57 - 42% 
20434-18614 
1461%4-131% 
300 -190% 
127 -102% 
51 - 22 
9354- 61% 
63%4- 27 
16114-132% 
96%4- 51 
3714- 28% 
17714-139% 
57%- 42% 
11334- 88% 
4334- 30% 
3034- 1734 
20434-175% 
245 - 69 


% 


— ~J 


POW o 
Ooanoroo 


oe. 
» o- 


42 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
_ (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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49 

: Make MONEY in the Stock Market? 
15 

16 Is making money in the stock market a matter of chance with you? 
63 Ar2 YOU just as likely to lose as to win? Do you make profits one time, 
" losses another? Or do. you invariably make a profit when you engage in 
2 stock market speculation? 

r Are you certain to make money? 

rr Whether you win or lose is very definitely decided before you place 
= your order. 

32 Do you know the rules? 

60 Do you know the principles of speculation which are essential to suc- 
ag cess in the stock market? 


Are you familiar with the principles upon which all the great speculative for- 
tunes have been based—without which no one has yet been able to “beat” the stock 


? 
5.0 market? 





39 What those principles are, what they comprise, is clearly, completely, convincingly 
set forth in R. W. McNeel’s book, “Beating the Stock Market.” By popular accord it 

















69 is the most authoritative work on stock market speculation. 

+ If you follow these principles, you should be successful at all times, you should make 

16 money consistently—and keep it. 

49 ~ 

47 

5.4 

2 You can read this book without cost. You do not have to pay for it, unless you 

= choose. The regular price of the book is $2.00. Through a special arrangement a complete 

58 edition is being offered at one-half price, $1.00. Send for it. Read it. Profit by it. There 

7 is no obligation, except to return it if you do not believe that it is worth the dollar to you. 

57 ail 
4.1 Fh em eee ate cant ew wee eee alle emmy ee Sve Sw as ee a on 
}- a « « « Remember that we ; , 2 FM | 
40 | | 
51 do not care whether you pay 
39 | ANCIAL SERVICE | 
™ for t— ‘a ieeny of Sore Spete 
49 | Please send without char igati t 

° ge or any obligatio 

42 We do want you to read it. | a copy of “Beating the Stock Market.” After | 
' ) — read it I a Na to send $1.00 (one-half i 
‘ih price) or return the s 

| a 
5.3 A Name ae 
ri) ee nc  ermer. =) rt! eee eee 

= Address | 
39 i tno ee 
2.6 

1.3 
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to their income. 


Liability, Fidelity, 
forms of insurance. 


Mortgage, 


or both. 


year to year. 





19 Wall Street, New York 











SPOR 


EVERY CITIZEN 
A CONTRIBUTOR! 


NE of the reasons for the growth, prosperity 
and stability of Insurance Companies, com- 
mon stocks of which underlie INSURANSHARES 
Trust CERTIFICATES, is the fact that practically 
every citizen, directly or indirectly, contributes 


There are few adults who do not pay premiums to one 
or more companies writing Life, Fire, Accident, Health, 
Automobile, 


In another way, practically every citizen pays tribute 
to Insurance Companies. These great organizations in- 
vest their surplus and reserves in several hundred secu- 
rities including Government, State, Municipal, First 
Railroad, Public Utilities and Industrial 
Bonds, Real Estate First Mortgages and some stocks, 
often including Bank and Insurance Stocks. 


The principal and income from these investments are 
derived either from taxes or profits of basic industries 


INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES, based upon insur- "i 
ance companies and a few banks, have a safety and cer- 

tainty of income that recommend them to the conserva- 
tive investor who in addition may confidently expect a 
substantial increase in the value of his holdings from 


You can invest approximately $125 and upwards 
7 in INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES. 
Send for circular giving further details. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 





Burglary and other 


LVN 


iO oma *& 


1?) 


Tel. Whitehall 902° 
































ODD LOTS 
FULL LOTS 
Carried on Conservative Margin 


The Booklet: 


“Stock Exchange Service 
for the Small Investor” 


will be sent upon request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad St. New York 
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Bear Market 
Ahead ? 


The stock market, as a whole, has recovered 
completely from the June “collapse” and is now 
around the highest levels on record. 


WHAT NOW? 


Is distribution again in evidence? As in April and 
May, do we face another readjustment which, this time, 
will develop into a broad movement? 


Our Advisory Bulletin, just issued, answers this 
question and gives specific recommendations. A few 
copies are available, FREE. 

Simply ask for Bulletin FO-15 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 

260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


_ Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
, Bache Review, will keep you informed 
; on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 





Sent for three months 
without charge 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
H 42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
































Davis, Pietch & Co. 


201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


925 State Tower Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Specialists in 
OIL ROYALTIES 


Circular on Request 
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ICHAEL H. CAHILL, president, 
bs New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, is resigning as president of the Utica 


National Bank & Trust Company, to 
become president of the new Plaza Trust 
Company, New York. 

George Batten Company, Inc., and 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., recently 
consolidated, and the following were 
elected officers of the new company, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.: 
Bruce Barton, chairman; William H. 
Johns, president; Roy S. Durstine, vice- 
president and general manager. 

Albert W. Sherer, formerly manager of 
the Chicago Offices of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, 
has been _ elected 
executive vice-pres- 
ident and a director 
of Lord & Thomas 
& Logan. 

George A. Muir 
and Stillman W. 
Loomis announce the 
formation of the 
brokerage firm of 
Muir & Loomis. 

E. R. Perry, formerly vice-president of 
Cosden & Company, has been elected 
chairman of Superior Oil Corporation. 
George F. Naphen, M. M. Cunniff and 
Maxwell Stevenson were added to the 
board of directors. 

F. E. Williams, executive vice-president, 
and Grenville Kane, were elected directors 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
Colorado & Southern Railroads. 

William M. Jeffers has been elected 
vice-president, in charge of operation, of 
the Union Pacific System. 

M. C. Lightner has been elected a di- 
rector of the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

J. J. Curry has become president of the 
Waldorf System, succeeding Percy E. 
Woodward, who is now chairman. 

Fred C. Marston, secretary and treas- 
urer, was elected a director of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation. 

W. Freeland Kendrick, former Mayor 
of Philadelphia, has been elected president 
of the Commonwealth Casualty Company 
of that city. 





Albert W. Sherer 


ATTHEW S. SLOAN has been 
M elected president and a director of 
the New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Company. 

W. E. Klause has been elected president 
of the India Tire & Rubber Company. 
succeeding J. M. Alderfer, newly elected 
chairman. 

W. S. S. Rodgers, assistant to the 
president, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Texas Corporation. 

Clarence E. Becker has been elected 
vice-president, in charge of sales; Samuel 
Haight, vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion; Charles E. Nichols, treasurer and 
George C. Scott, secretary, of the Ameri- 
can Hide & Leather Company. 

William P. Allen was elected a member 
of the executive committee of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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The High Road of Progress 





























In less than half a century of existence, the American 
electric power and light industry has expanded until 
it now represents a capital investment of nearly 
eleven billion dollars, and this investment is growing 
at the rate of more than one billion dollars a year. 





- This industry began with 59 customers on its books. 
On January Ist, 1928, the family of electric service 
users had increased to upwards of 22 million users, 
approximately 1,400,000 newcomers having been 
added during 1927. 


Excluding all such indirect ownership as is represented 
by banks, insurance companies and similar institu- 
tions, the total number of this industry’s security 

* holders is estimated at 3,000,000 individuals. In 19 
States, electric utility bonds have been made non 
investment for savings banks. 


These are but a few of the salient features from a rec 
ord which could never have been written had it not 
been for the devoted spirit of pubiic service which 
has actuated the policies and operations of the in- 
dividual companies in their efforts to place unstint- 
ingly at the disposal of all our people a service 
contributing more to human betterment than any 
other on earth. 


BROOKLYN Enison COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Utility Bonds Gain in Favor 
as Supply Decreases 
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Market for Securities Broadened by Enactment of Legislation Placing Better 
Grade Issues on Legal List for Savings Banks and Trustees—Trend 
Toward Increased Use of Stocks Instead of Bonds for New 
Capital Funds—List of Convertibles 


By William Russell White 


NACTMENT of legislation this 
E, year admitting certain classes of 

bonds of leading public utility cor- 
porations to the select group of securities 
legal for investments of savings banks and 
trustees in this state definitely elevated this 
type of security to a plane hitherto un- 
known. 

This action opened tremendous new 
buying power and paved the way for flota- 
tion of several utility issues with 4% per 
cent, coupons. This added source of new 
capital will help materially in financing 
further expansion of the industry in the 
next several years. 


Investment Caliber Grows 


| peciesindaghennnmerse buyers, notably in- 
surance companies, have been showing 
increased partiality toward utility obliga- 
tions for several years, and in some states 
outside New York the improved status of 
the industry has been recognized more 
clearly than here. " 

Had it not been for this larger demand 
for bonds, it is possible the recession in 
bond prices this year would have been 
more severe. Bonds have tended to drift 
to lower levels in response to the tighten- 
ing in money rates and to a widespread 
interest in stocks that provide a speculative 
flavor that many investors of today seem 
to want. 

To cater to this growing desire for 
speculative issues bankers recently have 
quite generally adopted. the practice of 
attaching conversion privileges or stock 
purchase warrants to. fixed interest se- 
curities. Although this practice has not 
yet become so common among utility bonds 
as among industrials, still there have been 
several instances of convertible utilities 
that have attracted much attention. 

Utility financing has come to be one of 
the most important phases of Wall Street 
activity. Expansions all over the country 
need steadily increasing amounts of capi- 
tal, while refunding operations are being 
worked out all the time, especially when 
market conditions are favorable. 


HE demand for new funds in this 

field of activity has grown so rapidly 
in the last ten or twenty years that figures 
seem unbelievable. We are told, for 
instance, that more than $26,000,000,000 
has been invested in electric power and 
light, gas, water and traction utilities. Of 
this staggering sum, the light and power 
industry has taken the greatest amount, 
probably in excess of $9,500,000,000. 
Electric railways have required about 
two-thirds of this amount, and at least 
$4,000,000,000 has gone into the manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas. Telephone 
and telegraph communication systems have 
required almost as much as the gas in- 
dustry. Millions upon millions will be 








American Tel. & Tel. 5s ’60...... 


Asso. Gas & El. 4%s '48 .......... 
wees GC. & E. S6 AE nv oiciscecsccce 





$11,000,000, or less. 








Representative Public Utility Issues 


Outstanding Offered Current High Low 
Amer. Wat. Works & El. 6’s ’75....... 


$122,786,000 100 105 109 103% 

8,000,000 94% 105 106% 100% 
63,000,000 97 104 114% 97 

35,700,000 92% 101 10434 100% 
9 150 156% 116 


*Conversion privilege believed to have reduced outstanding amount to 


Prices 1928 Range 














invested in the next four or five years 
as expansion broadens the field of opera- 
tions. 

Little stock is taken in suggestions that 
the saturation point is being approached. 
Large parts of the country are only 
meagerly served. As population spreads 
and living standards are raised, the de- 
mands on public utilities will steadily in- 
crease. Preparations must be made now 
to be ready for service demands veare 
hence. 


Growth of Holding Companies 


A LONG this line considerable progress 
has been made in recent years in the 
way of consolidations of contiguous sys- 
tems. Centralization of management and 
affiliation of interests to assure adequate 
power resources have become paramount 
issues among utility managements. Super- 
power is no longer a theory; it is an ac- 
tuality. 

In effecting consolidations and grouping 
small operating companies it has been 
proved the most effective method is through 
holding companies, whose purpose is to 
arrange for financing and management 
problems. The industry’s greatest strides 
have been recorded through the guidance 
of holding companies. 

Thus it is that the largest and best 
known companies in the field are largely 
if not entirely holding companies. Among 
those whose securities are most widely 
known are: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Postal Telegraph Company, 
Electric Bond & Share Securities Corpo- 
ration, American Power & Light, Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric, Associated Gas & 
Electric, American Water Works, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric, Commonwealth Power, 
Electric Power & Light, Engineers Public 
Service, General Gas & Electric, Middle 
West Utilities, National Power & Light, 
North American Company, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, Southern California Edison, 
Standard Gas & Electric and United 
Light & Power. 


Individual bond issues of several of 


these companies will be discussed briefly in 
the succeeding paragraphs. 


N= bond issues, in the public utility 
field as well as in other industries, 
have become scarcer in recent years as a 
result of favorable stock market conditions 
and a natural trend toward raising capital 
through issuance of stecks that do not 
increase fixed charges. This development 
is illustrated in the accompanying chart, 
showing the steady expansion of capital 
stock by the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


HE advance in Public Service Cor- 

poration of New Jersey 4%s of 1948, 
to above 156 was one of the features of 
the bond market several weeks ago, when 
unusually large blocks of this issue 
changed hands in active dealings on the 
Stock Exchange. The movement corre- 
sponded with a rise in the company’s com- 
mon stock, into which the bonds are con- 
vertible. 

Probably more than half of the original 
issue of $22,973,500 has been turned in for 
stock, the conversion ratio being 22 shares 
of common for each $1,000 debenture. The 
privilege expires February 1, 1930. The 
bonds were offered to stockholders at 98. 

Another convertible issue marketed early 
in the year was a block of $63,000,000 
Associated Gas & Electric 4%s of 1948. 
Rights to convert the bonds into class A 
stock at the rate of twenty shares for 
each $1,000 bond attached to the issue. An 
option of taking sixteen shares of A stock 
and 9 shares of common was offered. This 
issue rose in sympathy with strength in the 
A stock to above 114, compared with the 
offering price of 97. The bonds sell cur- 
rently at a somewhat smaller premium. 


American Tel. & Tel. 


T HE American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the country’s premier 
utility, has a funded debt of almost $400,- 
000,000. Among its popular issues are the 
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thirty-five year 5 per.cent. debentures of 
1960, and the twenty-year 5% per cent. 
debentures of 1943. 

The first is outstanding to the amount 
of about $122,700,000, while the second is 
outstanding in the sum of slightly less 
than $98,000,000. The 5%s have declined 
to about 107 from a high this year of 
110, while the 5’s sell around 105, com- 
pared with a top of 109. : 

The American Water Works & Electric 
Company, which controls the largest group 
of privately owned water-works in the 
country, has a funded debt of about $142,- 
000,000, taking into consideration obliga- 
tions of subsidiaries. It is heavily inter- 
ested in electric enterprises. The com- 
pany’s collateral trust 5’s of 1934, are 
outstanding to the amount of about $12,- 
500,000. They sell currently at a slight 
discount and have sold above 101 this year, 
compared with a low of about 90. 


American Gas & Electric Co. 


UNDED debt of the American Gas 

& Electric Company consists of a 
$50,000,000 issue of 5 per cent. debentures 
of 2028. Bonds of subsidiaries guaranteed 
by the parent company total about $11,300,- 
000. The 5’s sell at about 96, compared 
with a peak of 101% and a low of 93%. 

The Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion is an important producer and distrib- 
utor of natural gas, its principal opera- 
tions extending over West Virginia and 
Ohio. The company has outstanding $45,- 
000,000 twenty-five-year debenture 5’s of 
1952, selling at about par. The bonds have 
had a rather narrow range this year, 
moving between about 98 and 101. 

The total funded debt of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company amounts to al- 
most $189,000,000, and there are several 
issues of bonds outstanding. The general 
and refunding 5’s of 1942, are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and are 
outstanding to the extent of more than 
$35,000,000, not including more than $60,- 
000,000 pledged as collateral. They sell at 
a small premium and have ranged between 
about 100 and 104. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


HE Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s funded debt amounts to about 
$40,000,000, not including bonds guaranteed 
or obligations of subsidiary and affiliated 
companies. One of its popular issues is 
$15,000,000 6 per cent. notes of 1935, which 
is currently quoted at a slight premium. 
Other convertible issues in the field in- 
clude Federal Water Service Corporation 
debenture 5%4’s and Peoples Light & 
Power 6's. The first named is selling at 
about 103 to yield about 5% per cent. 
and is convertible into the company’s 
class A stock at 39%. The conversion 
price becomes 42%4 on January 1. The 
stock sells at about 38. The company is 
said to control and operate the largest 
system of independent water companies in 
this country, having a valuation of $140,- 
000,000 or more. The Peoples Light & 
Power 6’s are quoted around 118-120. 


New Stock Firm 
M R. GEORGE A. MUIR, in associa- 
tion with Mr. Stillman W. Loomis, 
has organized the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
firm of Muir & Loomis, to conduct a gen- 
eral brokerage business at 39 Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Muir was for twelve 
years managing partner of Messrs. John 
Muir & Co. Mr, Loomis was formerly 
associated with the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
firm of Evans Stillman & Co. 



























































Convincing Evidence 


in favor of 
This Preferred Security 
Now Yielding About 6% 


The 6% income you get from an invest- 
ment in Cities Service Preferred stock is 
protected by: 


1. The 18 years’ successful record of an $800,- 
000,000 organization. 


2. Net earnings four times as much as dividend 
requirements. 


3. Each share is protected by more than $270 
in assets. 


4, Steady, diversified business in necessities— 
electricity, gas and petroleum products. 


5. Ready market—your security can be quickly 
turned into cash. 


Send for a copy of booklet, “Outstanding 
Advantages of Cities Service Preferred 
Stock,” which describes this preferred 
security and the $800,000,000 organiza- 
tion behind it. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


Hienr herty 
& ny 


GO WALL ST. NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


and Name 
HENRY * DOHERTY & COMPANY . Oe 2 a’ © 680 & oe Pe 6 Oe Bee eS eee 


BEDE BARE ROR CERITIN TE ge di ena eta 
a copy of “Outstanding Advantages of City 
Cities Service Preferred Stock.” 
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DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


Investment Research Bureau has most care- 
fully studied the developments in the Stock 
Market during the present bull movement. We 
have come to certain conclusions for the guidance 
of our clients. These reports are available to 
all others interested in a financial service. 

We have new Bulletins, issued yesterday which 
discuss the Stock Market in general and the 
following companies and stocks in particular: 


U. S. Rubber American Zine 

Sehulte Retail Stores Murray Body 

Chrysler Lage Ol! 

Otis Steel Pan American Petroleum 
Maytag Hupp Motors 

Graham Paige General American Tank Car 
National Dairy Products St. Paul 

Corn Products Anaconda 

A. M. Byers Pillsbury Flour 


If you hold or are interested in any of the above 
securities, our current Bulletins should prove of 
real value in the present extremely uncertain 
period. Simply send your name and address and 
they will be sent to you without cost or obliga- 
tion. Also an interesting book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 
Just address: Investment Research Bu- 
reau, Div. 498; Auburn, New York. 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


$<. 











Curb 


Securities 


CORPORATE EXECUTIVES 
interested in Curb Securities will 
find our organization espe- 
cially adapted to their needs. 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 


111 Broadway _ New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 


























in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporte 
tion im 23 states. Write for list. | 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CCAGO 
Teieviiio tina eite ul unpette 
Riehmond 


oT. 
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FACTORY HALF BUSY? 


A NEW PRODUCT OR 
THE REVISION OF PRES- 
ENT PRODUCTS TO SUIT 
CHANGED SELLING CON- 
DITIONS MAY SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM 


1 CAN HELP YOU. 
H. G. McCOMB, 1819 Broadway, New York 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


Alabama Power Co.—Alabama Public 
Service Commission postponed until Oct. 
25 first public hearing on valuation of 
property of company. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — Unfilled 
orders on Aug. 31 amounted to $9,936,- 
000, compared with $10,214,000 July 31 
and $10,013,114 on Dec. 31, 1927. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp.—Radio 
division is producing about 1,000 sets 
daily, and it is planned to increase this 
rate to 1,500. 

American Ice Co.—Said to be negoti- 
ating for merger with Atlantic Ice & 
Coal Co., of Atlanta, Ga. ; 

American Locomotive Co.—Canadian 
National Ry. Co. ordered 20 Northern 
type passenger engines, weighing 195 
tons each. 

American Sumatra’ Tobacco Co.—De- 
clared initial dividend of 75 cents on the 
common, payable Oct. 15 to holders of 
record Oct. 1. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. — An- 
nounced that second $10,000,000 block of 
7 per cent. convertible debenture bonds, 
due 1938, had been converted into com- 
mon stock. First $10,000,000 of these 
bonds were converted at rate of 53 for 
stock, while second block was exchanged 
on basis of 56. Next $10,000,000 of bonds 
surrendered for conversion will call 
stock at 59. American Brass Co., sub- 
sidiary, advanced prices 4c. a pound on 
all brass, copper and nickel-silver prod- 
ucts, including seamless tubes. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing at about 20 per cent. of capacity. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc.—Declared initial 
dividend of 50 cents on common, pay- 
able Oct. 15 to holders of record Oct. 1. 

Canadian Pacific Railway — E. W. 
Beatty, president, submitted to J. E. 
Brownlee, Premier, a new offer of about 
$22,000,000 for Alberta’s northern lines. 
Offer will be considered at a meeting of 
the Canadian Cabinet in the near future. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. — Pro- 
duction of copper ‘is running at rate of 
100,000,000 pounds a year, while silver, 
lead, gold and zinc are also being pro- 
duced in large quantities. Lead produc- 
tion is running at 100 tons daily, it is 
said. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road—Hale Holden, president, said: “We 
expect our surplus this year to exceed 
dividend requirements by $8,000,000, 
which will show an earning power on 
the Burlington stock of about 15 per 
cent.” 

Commercial Solvents Corp.—Declared 
stock dividend of 2 per cent., payable 
Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 15. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America — La 
Belle Plant has resumed operations on 
7-day week basis, after having been 
working half-time since April, 1928. 

Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. — Initial 
order of 150 airplanes of various types, 
contracted for with Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Co., involves an. expenditure 
of approximately $2,000,000. Planes will 
be delivered as speedily as they can be 
produced. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Unfilled orders 
for Graham Brothers trucks continue to 
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represent an unprecedented volume and 
it is anticipated that September ship. 
ments will show substantial gains oyer 
September a year ago. 

Durant Motors, Inc. — About 35) 
workers employed in Elizabeth, N, J, 
plant. Operating officials expect that 
production will be accelerated within 
next few weeks. Will shortly announce 
new models. 


Fox Film Corp.—Class “A” and class 
“B” stockholders of record Oct. 1 haye 
right to subscribe to 152,444 shares of 
class “A” stock at $85 a share in ratio 
of one new share for each five shares 
held. Rights expire Oct. 22. 

General Motors Corp. — President 
Sloan, before sailing for Europe, inti- 
mated that directors at November meet- 
ing might declare another stock diyi- 
dend and increase the dividend. A 3 
per cent. stock dividend and an extra 
cash dividend of $4 a share is looked for, 
Chevrolet Motor Co., a subsidiary, pro- 
duced 5,000,000th car on Sept. 8, a little 
more than eight months after the 4,00)- 
000th car was produced, Jan. 11. 


Independent Oil & Gas Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 37% cents, payable 
Oct. 31 to holders of record Oct. 15, 
placing stock on $1.50 annual basis, 
against $1 previously. 

Insuranshares Corp. of Del.—Increased 
capital from 3,000,000 to 5,500,000 no par 
shares. 

International Paper Co.—Contract, re- 
cently awarded to International Envel- 
ope Co., subsidiary, by U. S. Govern- 
ment to supply 12,800,000,000 stamped 
envelopes over a _ four-year period, 
amounted to $13,209,793. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Be- 
cause of his illness, Samuel Untermyer, 
special counsel for New York Transit 
Commission, asked Chief Justice Taft of 
United States Supreme Court to post- 
pone until Oct. 15, 1928, Interborough 
7-cent fare argument originally sched- 
uled for Oct. 1. Retained George W. 
Wickersham, former United States At- 
torney General, to assist in argument if 
the case. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. — At- 
nounced acquisition of 108 Piggly Wigg- 
ly stores of Piggly Wiggly Valley Corp, 
in Louisville, Ky., and surrounding tetfr 
tory. Included in transaction were # 
additional Piggly Wiggly stores in Cit- 
cinnati and Dayton, O., operated under 
name of Middle States Stores Corp. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Will build > 
story addition to the west of the present 
store building on 34th Street, New York. 

Marland Oil Co.—Withdrew objections 
to continuation of the shutdown of Mis 
sion district, resulting in a unanimous 
agreement to extend to Nov. 15, 1928, the 
shutdown program in that pool. Drilling 
of 60 wells, virtually agreed to as at 
sult of Marland’s failure to endorse & 
tension, was prevented. 

Montgomery Ward & Co—Reporitd 
planning a retail store in Philadelphit 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Salé 
for September are expected to 
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ing first 11 days of September shipments 
were double those for corresponding 
‘-d of last year. Bookings are said 
to be three times as great as they were 
a year ago. 

Phelps-Dodge Sales Co., Inc.—Is name 
of new copper selling agency formed by 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Nichols Copper Co., 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. and Old 
Dominion Co. ‘ 

Radio Corp. of America.—Planning es- 
tablishment of a domestic radio mes- 

e company in direct competition with 
land telegraphic service of the Western 
Union and Postal companies. As pre- 
sented in part to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, plan contemplates extension of 
RC. A’s international radio system 
fom New York and San Francisco to 
thirty of the principal commercial cen- 
tres of the United States. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Hollywood re- 
tail store, representing investment of $2,- 
(00,000, opened Oct. 4, making 18 stores 
in the Pacific Southwest. 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co.—Hurri- 
cane damage to property in Porto Rico 
was confined to a few buildings and 
amounted to less than $100,000, all. cov- 
eed by insurance. Santo Domingo 
properties suffered no harm. 

Texas Corp.—Notified stockholders of 
California Petroleum Corp. that offer to 
exchange one share of Texas Corp. for 
two shares of California Petroleum ex- 
pires Oct. 15, 1928. Stated that practi- 
cally all of California shares have been 
exchanged. 

United Light & Power Co—lIs re- 
ported to have control of 50 per cent. of 
stock of Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

United States Rubber Co.—Sales run- 
ning ahead of 1927, with fair prospects 
of exceeding $200,000,000 for the full year 
1928, against $193,442,945 in 1927. 

United States Steel Corp.—Attorney- 
General of ‘United States filed a general 
traverse with United States Court of 
Claims asking dismissal of claims aggre- 
gating $101,582,180 filed with the Court 
by United States Steel Corp. and com- 
panies affiliated with it in 1917. Ingot 
production was above 79 per cent. of 
capacity in middle of September, against 
7] per cent. in two preceding weeks. 

Victor Talking Machine Co.—Presi- 
dent E. E, Shumaker is reported to have 
stated that business is satisfactory. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
New radio-photo apparatus, which repro- 
duces a complete photograph in less than 
a minute, was demonstrated at Radio 
Show in New York. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.— 
General Motors Truck Co., subsidiary, 
i$ introducing new line of Buick-powered 
ttucks in 23 wheelbase sizes and four 
capacities, ranging from 1% to 4 tons, at 
Prices from $1,395 to $3,160. 
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Investors’ Inquiries 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 
epartment for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
ee. Letters should be ad- 

dressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fif 
Li Fifth Avenue, New York | 

















for August and September. Dur- _ 
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Inpustry’s 


NEW FRONTIER 


i vee manufacturer's most perplexing cost prob- 
lems are answered by the small town. Take the 
factory out of its expensive metropolitan setting; 
place it where wages are not inflated by big city 
living costs, where workers are not fatigued by 
congestion and long journeys between home and 
factory, where land is plentiful and cheap: this is 
the small community’s invitation to industry. 


How has the little town come to assume this 
new and important industrial role? The urgent 
necessity of doing something about the big city’s 
oppressive congestion is one reason. Modern trans- 
portation — hard roads as well as fast railroad 
freight service — is another. And quite an impor- 
tant element is the ample, economical electric 
power which is assured the small community by 
the widespread electric systems which blanket the 
countryside. Subsidiaries of the Middle West Util- 
ities Company have brought electric service to 
more than three thousand small and medium-sized 
communities—and their surrounding rural sec- 
tions —in the East, Middle West and Southwest. 
In so doing they have not only served the towns 
whose growth has thereby been encouraged; they 
have also served the industries which, by locating 
in small communities, have been enabled to oper- 
ate under less expensive and more pleasant circum- 
stances. Widely diffused power has helped give 
the small town its present significant position as 
industry’s new frontier. : 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 40 STATES 





emcuaaet 
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°F for years a 
favorite among 
largeinvestors, United 
First Mortgage Bonds 
are likewise available 
to the small investor 
who prefers to buy 
on partial payments. 
Only a small initial 
payment is needed to 
start you on a sound 
investment program. 


United States Mort- 
gage Bonds pay 6% 
and the payment of 
interest and principal 
is guaranteed by the 
oldest exclusive first 
mortgage bond com- 
pany in Michigan. 


Mail coupon today 
for copy of booklet, 
“Plant an Acorn” and 
complete information 
regarding easy pur- 
chase by mail. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
324 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $19,000,000 
In Canada: United Bond Co., Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ont. 






ABLE O le) ager Xe) a 


BONDS 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
324 U.S. Mortgage Bond Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Please mail copy of booklet, “‘Plant an Acorn”™. 


Name 





Address 





City __ State 





O VER $50,000,000 of two “unit share” 
type investment trusts, The United 
States Electric Light & Power Shares, 
and the Diversified Trustee Shares, have 
been sold to American investors in the 
past two years. These are but two of 
over fifty of this type which have been 
formed in the United States. 

These trusts sell to the investor certi- 
ficates behind which are securities deposit- 
ed with a bank or trust company as trustee. 

The fact that so many millions of dol- 
lars of this form of investment have been 
purchased by the American public shows 
how the idea has grasped our investors’ 
imagination. 


Two Chief Types 


M ANY authorities decry this form of 
trust, in which the collateral secur- 
ing the shares is practically unchangeable. 
Their view is that the properly managed 
discretionary type of trust can earn more 
money on its investments, and be in a 
safer position than the unit share or fixed 
type trust. 

In Great Britain, where the investment 
trust orginated, and has reached its highest 
development, there are practically no fixed 
type trusts. Experience has evolved them 
into general management trusts. In Amer- 
ica, the general management type is also 
tending to replace the fixed type, although 
appeal of the latter is still great partly 
because of the fact that it was the original 
American adaptation of the British idea. 


T HERE are many arguments both for 
and against either type, but one point 
does stand out. Diversification is the 
alpha and omega of the investment trust 
idea. The need for distribution of risks 
was the original cause for their birth and 
should not be lost sight of. 

There are even some fixed-type trusts, 
which can only boast of ten or thereabouts 
securities as collateral. Others specialize 
in only one industry. It must be remem- 
bered that where the collateral cannot be 
changed or liquidated upon short notice, 
a limited diversity may cause disaster in 
case of bad developments. 

It is estimated that $150,000,000 of 
American securities, both stocks and bonds, 
are invested in this type of trust. They 
serve a great purpose in helping to stab- 
ilize the security markets, as well as give 
the small investor a chance to buy a share 
in a group of securities which he knows 
are deposited and will not change, except 
perhaps occasionally. Whether he would 
rather have a competent management 
handle his funds, or whether a specialized 
form of trust is of better utility to him, 
wg to the individual to decide for him- 
self, 


Investors Welcome New Investment 
Trusts 
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| W HEN security prices were low in 






Fixed Vs. Management 
Investment Trust 


Great Britain Uses Discretionary Type — Advantage 
Displayed in Recent Flerida Storm—List of Books 
on Investment Trusts 


By Arthur Winston 


June and July, and even in their 
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subsequent upward movement in Augus, 
most investment trust securities were jp. 
active marketwise. 

The more recent attitude of investors 
however, points to a renewed interest jp 
these securities. This is shown by the 
announcement of six new trusts. With 
trust managers confident enough of th 
outlook at this time to ask the public for 
new capital, indications are given of their 
belief that a strong underlying demand for 
securities of this kind is in existence, 

This may be partly due to the effect 
that the recent wildly speculative stock 
market has had on the public mind, but 
credit is also due in a large degree to the 
education investors have been given in 
investments, 

Just as the Liberty Loans were the first 
opening wedge in educating our public to 
bonds, so the investment trust has taught 
the public the value of common stocks, 

The educational campaigns used in sell- 
ing the investment trust to the public have 
explained in great detail the new theory of 
investment—the conservative and profitable 
features of well selected and diversified 
common stock. 

Certainly the experienced hands of im 
vestment trust managers are more compe 
tent, through knowledge and equipment, 
to prevent losses than the average investor 
—and more and more the average investor 
is letting them do it. 


Investment Trust Literature Increasing 
A CURIOUS phenomenon, to the Amer 

ican student of investment trusts, 
is that while investment trusts have 
existed in Great Britain for over filly 
years, and have been most successful there, 
practically no English literature on th 
subject has appeared. 

It is true that the files of the “Londom 
Economist” contain much that is interest 
ing and useful to the student of the st 
ject, but aside from that source, and a few 
chapters in books here and there, no other 
information in printed form is available it 
Great Britain. ; 

Had the investment trust originated @ 
Germany, there would, no doubt, be ‘little 
lack of voluminous treatises. But, if Eng 
land has failed, America bids far to tum 
out more than enough literature on the 
subject. 


‘THE first American books dealing wil 
the investment trust were Leland Re& 
Robinson’s writings for the Department of 
Commerce, his “Foreign Credit Facilities 
in the United Kingdom,” and later, i 
book on “Investment Trust Organizatiol 
and Management.” Then came Lawreit 
M. Speaker’s. volume on “Investmell 
Trusts,” the best and most concise littl 
brochure that has yet been written on the 
subject. Then came Prof. Grayson’s “It 


vestment Trusts,” an improvement @ 
Robinson’s book of two years before.” 
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"7 do this all himself | 
ere in- 

a can do this a imselt... 

rest in 

by the 

on The successful investor leaves to experts the careful selec- 

lie fe tion of proper securities, and their highly important study, 

a survey, investigation, analysis and management. 

nce, 

- In one field or another, from time to time, there are pro- 
d, bat fit possibilities in varying parts of the country. It may be in 
to the transportation, or finance, or oils, or real estate, or mines, 
ven in or utilities, or what not. 
ne first Are you personally equipped, or sufficiently alert, or so 
po thoroughly market-wise that you can SEE an investment 
a : opportunity when it appears? 

- Are you skilled enough to make an intelligent survey be- 
c > hind the scenes to study the exact value of a particular 
Ory 0 ° 
‘fib project? ae 
ersified Are you investment-wise enough to distribute your secu- 
ritiesin so many fields that evenif reverses were encountered 
call in some, the general diversification would keep you on 
ometl top? Of course, this all takes time and thought, and the 
avestor average man hasn’t either to spare away from his business. 
7 That is why so many people are investing in the securi- 
ties of the United Investment Assurance System ...the one 
a security which at one and the same time represents parti- 
Amer- cipation in the seven recognized fields of investment, in 
= carefully calculated proportions determined by expert 
fy study—skillfully managed by men whose lifework is sane, 
| there, conservative investment and whose organization is per- 
on the fectly controlled by analyists, statisticians, and finance 
ondon managers. 
va The coupon below will bring you more detailed information. 
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A Worthy 
Contribution 


The public utility is one of the fastest 
growing industries in the country to- 
day. International Utilities Corpora- 
tion makes a worthy contribution to 
this growth by supplying fifty-three 
communities with gas, heat, rapid 
transit and power. 

















INTERNATIONAL UTILITIES 


2 CORPORATION 
120 Broadway—New York 
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What Are 


“ROBOTS”? 


—Automatic Merchandising Machines called “Robots,” 
deliver standard package merchandise, say, “Thank you,” 
while delivering the goods, and add the advertising 
slogan of the merchandise delivered. Other machines 
produced by the same company sell 120,000,000 stamps 
every year. 


Through its contracts with some of the largest chain 
and department stores occupying the choicest locations 
in the business centers of our cities and towns “Camco” 
is enabled to place these machines in these choice loca- 
tions. Public demand is created in advance by national 
advertising of the cigarettes, razor blades, etc. 


Investors interested in sharing in the business of this 
rapidly developing enterprise are invited to write for 
particulars on Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
Corporation Preferred and Common Stocks. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


44 Wall Street New York 
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In June of this year, the “Bible” of i, 
vestment trusts appeared in “ , 
Manual of Investment Trusts,” whi 
covered the subject from a practical stang. 
point and is a delight to those who wis) 
full statistical and what-not informatiq 
about the movement in America. This 
may be an annual publication. Its wor) 
may be seen from the fact that over, @ Prd 
hundred copies have thus far been sold jg 
England, the original home of the inyeg. 

ment trust. 

A recent volume of 152 pages is “Inyeg. 

ment Trusts in America” by Marshall }, 
Williams (MacMillan). While it i 
merely a superficial discussion and highly 
inadequate, it does give some notions of J 







the ideas involved. 
A book of particular value to managers i 
of investment trusts is sisal a om 
Holdings of Securities Classified,” 
piled by Roggenberg. This book lists, by by 
securities, the holdings of many investment with 
trusts, large banks and insurance com. den 
panies, etc., and gives a correct index a exp 
to the value and possibilities of securities whi 
which can be judged by the type an pi 
reputation of the institution holding them are 
peri 
F 
plet 
evel 
pas 


Could A Widow Do This? 


A N extremely interesting example of 
how an efficient investment trust 
management can save losses occurred sey- 
eral weeks ago. 

It seems that the trust had bought, for bei 
short term purposes, and as part of a well 
diversified list, several West Palm Beach, 
Florida, 6 per cent. bonds maturing in B of 
1930. The cost was 101.88. 


eve 
When news of the recent hurricane first gO 
poured into New York, the Investment tor 


Committee quickly considered the situation 5, 
The storm had leveled Porto Rico and 
was reported headed toward Florida. 

Certainly, the market value of the Wes 
Palm Beach bonds could not be enhanced 
if Florida escaped the storm, and might 
suffer severely if it did not. The bond 
were sold. 

The next day the storm had reached 
Florida. Newspapers reported West Palm 
Beach a scene of ruins and disaster. Asa 
matter of checkup, the market on th 
bonds was ascertained. Had they bea 
held 24 hours more, they could not hav 
been sold except at a sacrifice of 25 o 
more points. 

Another tribute to investment trusty 
liversification and vigilance. 


spewed RPrPeaso8arft 
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Politics and the Farmer 
(Continued from page 91) 


A GRIGULTURAL prices during the 
past month were slightly lower tha 
they were a month ago but most of tit 
decline was seasonal. The major decliné 
occurred in wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
apples, and offset higher prices for li 
stock and livestock products. 

It is worthy of note that recent price 
decreases have been caused, in the mail 
by heavy production and in some regions 
particularly i in the case of wheat, the 
per acre is showing a definite increase. 

a result, gross income will be greater thal 
present prices indicate. 

The decrease in the index showing tht 
average of pricés received for farm 
ucts from 145 to 139, compared with i 
non-agricultural index of 156, has 
the relative purchasing power of fa@ 
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products from 93 to 89 for the month of 
August. be 
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Motor Companies Hold 
to High Schedules 


Production Plans for Final Quarter and Next Year Indicate 
Continuation of Boom 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


UDGING from united reports of the 

principal makers at this writing, Sep- 

tember is seen in an unusually high 
position as regards automotive output and 
sales, Far from showing the tendency to 
reduce schedules, the production programs 
have been kept to large figures, and this 
without making a very appreciable impres- 
sion on unfilled orders. Business has been 
experiencing a boom for m&ny weeks and 
while there are some who caution against 
a belief in its continuance forever, there 
are many who see only sustained pros- 
perity ahead in the months to come. 

Plans for 1929 business, already com- 
pleted, indicate that the industry expects 
even additional volume next year. In both 
passenger car and commercial vehicle pro- 
duction, particularly in the lighter types 
of the latter, unheard of schedules are 
being set. 

Orders for materials and for parts and 
accessories, booked for the last quarter 
of the year, are larger than they have 
ever been and the contribution to general 
good business conditions, made by the au- 
tomotive industry, is apparently likely to 
be larger than ever. 


Fall Season Active 

ee OVED transportation facilities by 

the railroads, due to additional equip- 
ment and more expeditious methods of 
operation, have played a major part in 
making products available promptly, from 
finished motor vehicles to garnered crops. 
The high rates for money, over-specula- 
tion in the stock market, narrowed mar- 
gin of profit in many lines, larger number 
of commercial failures and other factors 
notwithstanding, the trend is very definitely 
upward. 

In Michigan, the hub of the automotive 


industry, reports from bankers, chambers. 


of commerce and other business executives 
show that the more than usually active 
Summer ‘is likely to be followed by a more 
than usually active Fall season. Manu- 


facturing conditions in the larger cities of 
the state and in many of the smaller ones 
are better than they have ever been be- 
fore, with overtime the rule in numerous 
plants. Wholesale and retail business in 
the state is flourishing and the farmer 
generally is more prosperous than he has 
been for several years. 

A slight recession in the weekly in- 
creases to the pay-rolls of members of the 
Employers’ Association in Detroit was 
noted toward the end of September. The 
figures for the latest week reported showed 
an increase of 415, instead of those of 
several thousand that had been recorded 
over a period of months. 

Total employment by organized employ- 
ers in the city reached 300,759, an increase 
of 103,925 over the total employed by 
approximately the same plants in the pre- 
vious year. 

Ford employment has stood at peak for 
several weeks, and with production grow- 
ing steadily at the plants here, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the company will 
continue as a very large user of labor. 


Ford Advances 


S OME of the more important supply 
houses dealing with Ford have been 
told to make their deliveries at the rate 
of 3,000 a day. The company’s present 
policy is to require 50 per cent. of daily 
requirements from outside sources, as an 
insurance measure for constant output. A 
-6,000 daily turn-out of the Model A’s and 
AA’s is seen as an immediate prospect. 
Growing emphasis on the commercial 
vehicle field is widely noted. Chevrolet, 
already a large volume producer of the 
lighter types, will push their production 
steadily. The company’s business in this 
department, both at home and abroad, is 
double what it was a year ago, and a fur- 
ther increase is looked for. Willys-Over- 
land, the factory reports, will seek still 
further volume of commercial production, 
and with General Motors Truck Company 
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iFacts Instantly 


to answer the 


myriad questions | i 
of a business day "Y 












Rely on the 
“Supreme Authority” 


The great work that is 
accepted by the courts, 
government departments, 
libraries, and colleges of 
America is also the ac- 
knowledged authority in 
the business world. For 
the sake of accuracy and 
safety bring your ques- 
tions to 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—— terms, 32,000 geographi- 
over 6,000 illustrations, 100 valuable tables. 


Sas eee Sh erases 
o 
Mention Forbes Magazine 
. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
6. & CG. 

















Profit 


in these Stock 
Purchase Warrants? 


The stock Purchase Warrants which 
accompany the 6% Bonds of a leading 
peti es successful public utility, offer 
deci y interesting possibilities for 
profit, in view of the earnings of the 
company. The Bonds, strongly secured, 
offer a high degree of safety and are 
iced attractively. Write for Circular 
. U. C. Address Dept. 510. 


GEorGE M.ForMAN 
&- COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


New York 
120 Broadway 








Chicago 
112 West Adams St. 


p, Booklet * 
jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 
eated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 i 




















8%, semi-annually off. 
_at par, $100, without bonus or 
of any Write for 


kind. 
b Building & Loan Assn. 
Orlando, Florida 






















1. How Dry | Am! 


2. Have Another Drink 
Dutch Porcelain Decanter, Qt. Size @a==> 
It plays above tunes if you lift it from }iij) 
table. Other Handsome Musical Novelties. 

Cataleg Ne. 39 Free | 
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PROFIT SHARING OPPORTUNITY 


AN INVESTMENT WHICH OFFERS YOU AN 
INCREASE IN INCOME WITH THE SAFETY 
INHERENT IN BANKING INSTITUTIONS 









































We recommend for 


INVESTMENT 


the Non-Callable Gold Bonds of 


CREDIT SERVICE, INC. 


Industrial Banking Institution 


with the following record of interest 
and PROFIT SHARING payments: 


NT et ET BOND INTEREST 1%% 
1923 {aucusi ie ME OE. BOND INTEREST 1%% 
NOVEMBER i ................. BOND INTEREST 116% 
(ORMMMARY 9... oi cose. es BOND INTEREST 1%% 

MARCH 1.......... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 

ge |S re ereen ene BOND INTEREST 13% 
RRM Rate ea: BOND INTEREST 1%% 


Sey pee re BOND INTEREST 144% 


CTS ge ee BOND INTEREST 14% 


MARCH 1.......... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 
1925 Saath +280 --0b+ sc coreg BOND INTEREST 1%% 
RSPR RRS Suite a BOND INTEREST 14% 





TN Tee eee BOND INTEREST 144% 
nS BP a ee BOND INTEREST 134% 


MARCH 1 .......... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 
1926 SRE a teoht BOND INTEREST 1%% 
lala BS lee? BOND INTEREST 114% 
NOVEMBER 1 ................. BOND INTEREST 1%% 
fyeemuany sy 3..........0228: BOND INTEREST 14% 
MARCH 1.......... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 
1927 (a ey BOND INTEREST 1%% 
Ea Cae BOND INTEREST 14% 
MOVEMBER 1 ........2000003. BOND INTEREST 114% 
(FEBRUARY 1 .................: BOND INTEREST 1%% 
MARCH 1 .......... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 
1928 4 MAY Boos. eeeeseeseeeeneeses BOND INTEREST 1%% 
Se ae OT CS. BOND INTEREST 1%% 





SEPT. 15..... SEMI-ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 2% 


Total for 542 years . . . . «© « 55% 


These bonds are offered, together with profit- 
sharing certificates, at $100 without accrued in- 
terest, in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


FELIX AUERBACH COMPANY 
280 Broadway. New York WORth 7434 


=_o ees ee ee VAIL COUPON TODAY FOR CIRCULAR © 2°2"-=— 










SS ee er eer ee Le ee) Se! Pee ee ee rer 


MARKET: After one year from date of purchase, 
it is our practice to maintain a customer market 
at 100, less 2% brokerage, should you desire 
to dispose of bonds prior to 1948 maturity, 







= Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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strongly in operation, the commercia} vo. 
ume is certain to be impressive Over th, 
next few months, and following. 


New Chrysler Child 


NEWCOMER in the light cp, 
mercial field is the Fargo Moty 
Corporation, a newly organized subs; 
of the Chrysler Corporation and a divisicy 
of the Chrysler activities that gives prop. 
ise of importance from the very beginn; 
For the present at least, only two typy 
will be made in the Fargo line, aboy 
which some persistent mystery as to why 
company was to be responsible for jy 
production was preserved until the form 
announcement that it was Chrysler. They 
are the % ton Packet, listed with coy 
only at $545 and the 3% ton Clipper, listy 
with cowl only at $725. Panel: body fy 
either chassis in prime coat comes q 
$250, with glass side body at $350, 
Harry A. Kaufmann, a veteran merch. 
andiser of commercial vehicles and try. 
tors, is sales manager and the distributing 
organization that he is building includ 
dealers of the several present Chrysler 
divisions and dealers in other lines wher 
they are qualified and available. Ty 
Fargo division gives Chrysler a still fy. 
ther diversified line of commercial yei- 
cles. The Graham Brothers line, loy 
known, is said by officials to cover % per 
cent. of present business requirements, 


UCH ‘interest attaches to the » 

nouncement that Continental Motor 
will definitely engage in the manufactur 
of airplane engines. A new aeronautical 
division has been added to the company, 
to operate in Detroit, with Robert Insky 
as its head. Three types of radial, air 
cooled engines will be made, of five, seve 
and nine cylinders. 

Production on the first of these, tk 
seven-cylinder type, developing 120 hore 
power, will begin early in 1929, the other 
being added to the line later on. 


Packard and Aviation 
NEW possibilities in the field of com 
mercial aviation have been open 
with Packard’s announcement of the cor 
pany’s development of the Diesel type 
power plant for aircraft use. The ne 
Packard motor is of the radial air-cookl 
type and develops 200 horsepower. I 
weighs less than three pounds per ho 
power, a most radical reduction in weiglt 
for this type, and is the result of som 
thing like fifteen years’ experimentatim 
Tests in a standard Stinson-Dett 
plane were pronounced thoroughly satisiat 
tory by the Packard engineers and officias 
The engine is extremely simple and t# 
claimed that it will carry a plane 25 # 
cent. further with the same weight of fit 
than one using gasoline. 
Announcements of new cars include ti! 
of the All-American Oakland, October li; 
new Durant Fours and Sixes on a whet 
base two inches longer than formetlj 
and four new models in the Stutz 
line. ; 
Aviation will have special attention fra 
the Society of Automotive Engineers ti 
season. Three national aeronautical met 
ings were scheduled, the first at Los 
geles in September, the second at Chici# 
in December and. the third in New Yo 
next January. 
Oakland Motor Car Company has # 
nounced material expansion of the a 
pany’s fleet sales organization, with 








of the six national districts now mal® 
by special staffs for this work. 
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All of this Stock has been sold. 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


rporated under the laws of Massachusetts) 


$3,500,000 642% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
100,000 Shares Common Stock 


Preferred Stock is preferred astodiv: endicosonetutgn the cttent et ene pth agen se wemeniy= map eny ye ae aging 7 amp 
" whole H part at time pon * notice 110 

The Company sarees on or'before February'1 in cach year beginning with 1991 29 sequite for ~ 

ferred Stock which shall ever wot amg mn = 


yable quarterly, cumulative from 
Ciwed dividends 

er purchase at not exceeding the redemption price, out of 
amount in par value of the 
ferred stocks called for redemption, with funds sufficient for 
ersof all except not more than $1,000,000 par value having alread 


1, 1928; redeemable 


issued and The Preferred Stock 
outstanding. 
y agreed to surrender their shares fer 


CAPITALIZATION 


pangs 
of the largest 
is subject to existing pre- 


thereof until A: 1929 or their tire: hold- 
deposited, prili, or — ro ment, ' 


juire 
vidends on the erred Stock, at least 


Presently te be Presently to be 

Authorised Outstanding 
642% Cumulative Preferred Stock (Par Value $100 Per Share) ........ $10,000,000  $5,610,000* 
Common Stock (No Par Value) eeoeeeerersresresese ererverses ercesece 500,000 shs. 500,000 shs. 


*Excluding $390,000 Treasury Stock. 





Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, has summarized in part 


his letter regarding the Company as follows. Copies of this letter may be had from the undersigned upon request. 


BUSINESS 


“Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, through its main store 
in Boston and its ten branch stores and shops in other 
localities in New England, is engaged in the retailing of 
clothing and accessories for men, women and children. 
The business, although thus specialized, 

in size among the retail department store enterprises 
of New England, being in my belief one of the largest, 
if not the largest, of its kind in the country. The suc- 
cess of the business, in my opinion, has been due to the 
faithful execution of policies long established and 
basically sound. 


In 1856, my father, William Filene, the founder of the 
business, opened a store in Salem, Mass., and in 1881 a 
store in Boston. In 1901 this business was en over by 
my brother, Edward A. Filene, and myself, under the 
firm name of William Filene and Sons. 


In September 1912 the store moved intoa new building, 
at the corner of Washington and Summer Streets, Bos- 
ton, especially designed for the business, covering about 
half of a city block and having eight stories and three 
basements. At the same time new merchandise depart- 
ments, including complete men’s shops, were added. 
The result of this step was an increase of over 75% in 
business during the first year, followed by a continued 
growth which made subsequent enlargements neces- 
sary during ensuing years, until the store now ranks 
with the larger stores of the country. During the last 
ten years, small branch shops have been opened in 
nine other localities in New England, and during the 
current year a three-story and basement store in Wor- 
rester, Mass. 


EARNINGS AND ASSETS 
The net sales of the Company, and its net profits afte 
deducting all charges including depreciation and after 
Federal income taxes at the rate of 12% in lieu of 
Federal income and capital stock taxes actually paid, 
as certified by Herbert F. French Company, Public 
Accountants and Auditors, were as follows: 

ear Times Pfd. Per 


i Net Net Profits Div. Reg. Share 
January 31 Sales as above Earned Common 
1925 $25,723,908 $1,103,993 3.0 $1.47 
1926 26,299,753 1,191,073 3.2 1.65 — 

1927 28,473,565 1,861,176 5.1 2.99 
1928 30,372,457 2,064,291 5.6 3.39 


The balance sheet of Wm. Filene’s Sons Company as at 
January 31, 1928, after giving effect as of that date to 
the recapitalization of the Company and the sale 
of certain shares of Preferred Stock, as certified by 
Herbert F. French Company, shows net tangible assets 
of $10,415,614 or over $185 per share of Preferred Stock 
presently to be outstanding. As shown by this balance 
sheet, current assets amounted to $9,004,783 compared 
to current liabilities of $1,270,477, aratio of over 7 to1, 
and cash alone was over $370,000 in excess of all liabili- 
ties other than capital stock and surplus. 
' MANAGEMENT 

The officers of the Company, in addition to myself as 
Treasurer and Chairman of the Board of Directors, are 
Mr. Edward A. Filene, President, Mr. Edward J. Frost, 
Vice-President, and Mr. Louis E. Kirstein, Vice-Presi- 
dent. The responsibility for the management will re- 
main in the hands of the officers who have heretofore 
actively conducted the business.”” 





The Company has agreed to make application to list both the Preferred Stock and the 
wpe ret be Stock on a New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Preferred Stock—$104.50 Per Share and Accrued Dividend 
Common Stock—$38 Per Share 


This offering is made in all respects, when, 
nsel. eserve the right to reject any and 
= ion vintion books at any time wi 


Ps 
or of 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


as and if issued and delivered to and accepted 


‘or in Noe Tork funds. 


LEE, HIGGINSON €&# CO. 






























* Making 


INVESTMENTS 
Automatically SAFE”’ 








Is the title of an article by W. C. 
Clifford, appearing in the recent 
number of The Industrial Digest. 


A reprint of this interesting article 
will be mailed without obligation 
on request for folder G-16. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
National American Building 
340 Madison Avenue Tel. Murray Hill 5100 
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THE SENECA PLAN 
CORPORATION 


Announce the removal of their offices to 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE RECTOR 1731 














The Corporation acts as Fiscal Agent for Seneca Plan 
Royalty Trust Certificates. These certificates provide 
for six per cent, money back in full, plus fifty per cent 
participation in net profits. The income and proceeds 
from all royaltiés are held by responsible Trust Com- 
panies as Trustees for the benefit of Certificate holders. 


We invite inquiries from individual investors and particu- 
larly from investment dealers regarding forthcoming series. 
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Convertible into Cash at Any Time at 
Option of the Holder 


FIXED TRUST SHARES are sold to investors by estab- 
ished investment houses and banks in most of the important 
cities of the United States and in several foreign countries. 


Booklet on Request 





ican Basic-B 





Shares Corporation, Depositor, 67 Wall Street, New York 





The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
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How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


A Bad Case ] 

The distinguished and well-belove , 
Bishop of a certain Southern state is » 
absent-minded that his family is alway i 
apprehensive for his welfare when he js 
away from them. | 

Not long ago, while making a journey 
by rail, the Bishop was unable to find his 
ticket when the conductor asked for i | 

“Never mind, Bishop,” said the con ( 
ductor, who knew him well, “I'll get it 
on my second round.” 

However, when the conductor passe 
through the car again the ticket wa 
still missing. 

“Oh, well, Bishop, it will be all right 
if you never find it,” the conductor a 
sured him. 

“No, it won’t, my friend,” contradicted 
the Bishop, “I’ve got to find that ticke. 
I want to know where I’m going,”-$ 
prize to F. J. Manno, Richmond Hil 
N. Y. 34 

* kx * 
A Farm Problem Solved 

“In an arid county lives a farmer 7) 
years of age whose hired man, 665, has 
been with him for more than 40 years. 
The two barely manage to scratch out 
an existence. A visitor one day askel 
the old rancher, “How do you manage to 
pay that fellow his wages?” 

“It’s this way,” replied the ranchet, 
“I hired him for two years and gave him 
a mortgage on the ranch to guarante 
his wages. At the end of two years lt 
got the ranch and I went to work fo 
him on the same terms. For 40 years the 
ranch has passed back and forth evey 
two years and neither of us ever la 
drawn a cent of wages.”—Prize d 
Forbes books to F. Walker, Kanss 
City, Mo. 
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x * * 


Strapped 
I rose, and gave her my seat; 

I could not let her stand— 
She made me think of mother, with 
That strap held in her hand. 

—Selected. 


oes «a 


~o ow mw 





_* * * 


Don’t Talk Business 
“Isaac, can you float alone?” asktl 
one friend of another whilst bathing. 
“Don’t talk business now; call at @ 
office tomorrow,” was the replj= 
Toronto Star. 












* * * 
50-50? ‘ 
A farmer hadn’t paid his bill fcr. y@ 
“Look here,” said the implement ™® 
“T’ll meet you half way. I’m ready to for- 
get half of what you owe.” 
“Fine! Dll meet you. 
other half.”—Clipped. 








I'll forget i 











Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. . 


cc OO" | |! dW | 
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— 
Puts 


Calls 
Spreads 


Guerenteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insur- 
ance to protect margin 
| accounts; to supplement 
| margin; and in place of 
| stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and 
other important features 
are described in Circular 
F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on 
all listed securities. 


§.H. Wileox & Co. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 
39 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 10350 



































Dividends Dividends | 
Pacific Gas and Electric oe Seal 4 Ges end 
ae sd Electric Company 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 51 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, equal to 2% of its par 
value (being at the rate of 8% per an- * 
num), will be paid upon the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company by 
check on October 15, 1928, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 29, 1928. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 
D. H. FOOTE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., September 26, 1928. 


The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the three months ending 
from the net profits of the Company, a dividend 

erred Stock of 


of one (1) per cent on the Pref 


th 


e Company. 
The Board. also 


of 


Both dividends are payable December 1, 1928, 
to S ders of record at the close of busi- 


rs 
ness on October 20, 1928. 


The transfer books will not close. 
C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


September 30, 1928, 


declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company, a dividend of one and 
a (1%) per cent on the Common Stock 





November 15th, 
of 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of sixty (60c) cents a share, on 
the common stock of this company, payable 
1928, to Common Stockholders 
record, at the close of business November 


Ist, 1928. 


Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 


Vice-President and Treasurer 











61 Broadway, New York 





Dividend No. 15 on Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the Class A Stock payable 
November 1, 1928, in Class A 
Stock at the rate of 214%4% of one 
share (or 10% per annum) of Class 
A Stock for each share held of 
record at the close of business, 
September 29, 1928. 


On the basis of the current mar- 
ket price for the Class A Stock of 
about $50 per share, this dividend 
yields a return of about $5 per share 
per annum. 


Scrip for fractional shares will 
not be delivered, but will be 
credited to the stockholder’s 
account until a full. share has 
accumulated. Stockholders can pur- 
chase sufficient additional scrip to 
complete full shares. 


Payment in stock will be made 
to all stockholders entitled thereto 
who do not, on or before October 5, 
1928, request payment in cash. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
~ LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,100,000.00 


We have never failed to more than earn 
= gino ee a sa — 
erly, January Ist Pp st. y Ist, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
| Yéstment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature “F.” : 

P. O. Drawer 629 
LAKELAND 


LT 











FLORIDA 








A dividend of seventy-five cents 
been declared on the stock of this 
able October 15th, 1928, to stockholders of record 
at the close of 


September 20th, 1928. 


MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
share has 
pany pay- 


business on October Ist, 1928. 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 








INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 24, 
Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of Thirty-seven and one-half (37%e) cents per 
share on the capital stock of >» pay- 
able October 31st, 1928, to stockholders 
at the close of business October 15th, 1938. 
JO E. CURRAN 


HN . 
Tulsa, Okla., Sepetmber 22nd, 1928. 














Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock 


Dividend 
A dividend of sweaty Sve. cents ($.25) a share 


Electric Power & 


October 13, 1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 














8% on Monthly Savings 
7% _ on Fully Paid 
Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
: LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2004 Ala. 





Third Avenue, Birmingham, 
Under Strict State Supervision 
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NATIONAL 
POWER & 
LIGHT 


| Special Letter on Request 


Newburger, Henderson 


and Loeb 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges 


1512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
___100 Broadway, New York 



































64% BONDS 


Send for descriptive book 














Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





E buy, sell, build, 


finance, and operate 
large office buildings, thea- 
tres, hotel properties and 
commercial structures, in 
the larger American cities, 


and negotiate large special 
loans for industrial enter- 
prises. 


Office_of 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Flatiron Bldg. New York 







BUSINESS MEN 

























Why use printed or 
lithographed letterheads when genuine 
ENGRAVED letterheads for corpora- 
tions, manufacturers and private firms 
are as low as $3.75 thousand. Buy direct 
and save salesman’s commission. Send 
present letterhead for FREE sketch and 
samples. .., . No obligation... . Do it now! 


CATHEDRAL OF ENGRAVING, INC. 
, 15 Langenberg Bldg. ¢ St. Louis, Missouri 









